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Initiative Viewed | Excess o f Radio Advertising 
Said to Arouse Resentment 


As Cure Needed 


- In Trade Slump 


Secretary of Labor Speaks 
At Plant Opening Which 
Will Give Employment to 
21,000 More Persons 


Encouragement Seen 


h For Other Employers 


Industrial Leaders Who Are Ex- 
panding Operations- Deserve 
Thanks of Country, Mr. 
Davis Declares in Address 


Camden, N. J., Sept. 19.—“‘The way 
to get things going is to start them 
going,” said the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, in an address here 
Sept..19 in connection with a celebra- 
tion of the RCA-Victor organization, 
signalizing the beginning of opera- 
tions employing 21,000 additional 
workers. 

“Industrial leaders who are gpen- 
ing up plants deserve the thanks of 
the country,” Secretary Davis con- 
tinued. “MA&ny have only been wait- 
ing for someone to show the way. It 
will encourage labor to pull all the 
harder with employers toward the 
common end of business recovery.” 

New Spirit Is Displayed 
Th Secretary’s address follows in full 


is occasion marks a new spirit of 
America in a depression. We never 
lacked courage in times past, otherwise 
we could never have recovered from bad 
times. But today there is a difference. 


We used to let depression take care 
of itself. It passed off when it get ready, 
and_we thought that was all we could 
do about it. Now we know better. We 
may not be able yet to break the cycle 
of boom and depression, but under the 
leadership of President Hoover and with 
the cooperation of sane, sensible men in 
jndustry and labor, I believe we are 
headed that way. We already know, 
now, how to break depression when it 
comes. Right here in Camden is shown 
one of the ways; in the putting to work 
of 21,000 additional workers. 

During my lifetime I have seen three 
depressions come and go. Im every one 
of them the universal sentiment was: 
“If only we could get things going 
again!” But the way to get things go- 
ing is to start them going. That is just 
what we are doing. We are putting our 
courage to hard work. It is the first 
time we have tried it, and it _is turning 
the tide. 

Encouragement in Initiative 

Industrial leaders who are opening up 
employment deserve the thanks of the 
country. Starting plants such as this en- 
courages others to do likewise. Many 
have only been waiting for some one to 
show the way. It will encourage labor 
to pull all the harder with employers 
toward the common end of business re- 
covery. 

We are not yet in full swing, but this 
step in Camden is a strong move in that 
direction. And it is not the only one. 
Courageous men are starting operations 
in other parts of the country. A peace 
pact in one industry put 10,000 men back 
to work the other day. An eastern retail 
establishment added more than 1,000 
workers to its payrolls. We are throw- 
ing off paralysis and using our heads 
and hands again. 

The Government started it first of all, 
when the President got business and 
labor leaders together to establish 
wages and employment. A _ $7,000,000,- 
000 public and private building pro- 
gram was soon launched. Other enter- 
prises followed suit. Employers like 
these in Camden have started something, 
by employing~as many people as they 
can, The wages paid here will be spent 
on commodities in general. So a wave 
of new energy is started here, that will 
flow. like a life-giving. stream down the 
channels of industry all over. The whole 
country will get immediate benefit from 


[Continued on Page 8, 
# Depression of Wheat 
By Soviets Alleged 


4 bain Sold Short at Chicago, 
Secretary Hyde Says’ 


Column 6.] 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, announced Sept. 19 that after 
an- investigation the Department had 
found that the Russian government was 
selling wheat short heavily on the Chi- 
cago market to depress the price of 
American grain. 

His announcement was made in the 

form of a telegram to John A, Bunnell, 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which follows in full text: 
. An inquiry was undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in consequence 
of certain rumors. This inquiry re- 
vealed beyond all question of doubt the 
heavy short selling of wheat upon the 
Chicago market by the Russian govern- 
ment. 

There can be no question that this 
selling has contributed to the fall in the 
price of wheat and to the injury of 
American farmers now engaged in their 
intensive marketing season. Obviously 
it would be impossible for Soviet Russia 
to deliver grain in Chicago over our 
tariff of 42 cents a bushel. I should be 
glad to - know from you what provision 
your exchange has made or can make for 
the protection of our American farmers 
fgom such activity, 





. 
Commissioner Robinson Predicts ‘Revolution’ by Listen- 


ing Public Unless Broadcasters Reduce Volume 


© 


Held to Burden Programs 


A “REVOLUTION” of the American | 
public against the “overdose of | 
advertising on the radio” is predicted, 
by Federal Radio Commissioner Ira E. | 
Robinson, unless broadcasters mend | 
their ways. 

In a memorandum to his associates | 
on the Commission, made available 
Sept. 19, Commissioner Robinson sup- | 
ports the views of Dr. Lee De Forest, 
inventor of the vacuum tube and presi- 
dent of the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, aS expressed before the annual 
convention of the Institute at Toronto. | 

“The excesses of the broadcaster in 
his greed for commercial returns,” 
Judge Robinson states in his memo-, 
randum, “will assuredly bring the rev- | 
olution that Dr. De Forest predicts.” | 

Commissioner Robinson’s comment | 
was appended to a sheaf of newspaper 
editorials bearing on Dr. De Forest’s 
address. 

In his address Dr. De Forest said, in 
part: ' | 
“A radio menace steadily growing | 
greater, more ruthless, more deserv- 


Early Dissolution 
Of European Steel . 
Combine Is Foreseen 


Differences of Viewpoint at 
Liege Meeting Given as 
Reason for Possible 
Break-up of Cartel 


The early dissolution of the Conti-| 
nental Steel Entente, one of the largest 
cartels in the world, is foreseen because 
of the wide discrepancy in viewpoint ex- | 
hibited at the meeting, Sept. 16, at 
Liege, Belgium, according to an oral 
statement on behalf of the Iron and 
Steel Division of the Department of 
Commerce Sept. 19. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the Division: : 

In“a cablegram dated Sept. 17, the 
Acting Commercial Attache at Paris,' 
Daniel J. Reagan, reported that the | 
Continental Steel Entente meeting at 
Liege, Belgium, Sept. 16, decided upon 
the dissolution of the export sales comp- 
toirs, covering semifinished products and 
beams, which have been functioning since 
Aug. 1. As a result of this action all 
efforts looking toward the organization 
of sales comptoirs to handle other prod- 
ucts have been drdpped. 

The life of the Continental Steel En- 
tente, which is one of the largest cartels 
in the world, has been prolonged provi- 
sionally to the end of the year, but its 
early dissolution is foreseen because of 
the wide discrepancy in viewpoint ex- 
hibited during the Liege meeting. The 
production of raw steel, the control of 
which was the original function of the! 
entente, was curtailed an additional 25 
per cent, but the efficacy of-that meas- 
ure has been greatly discounted due to 
the increasing difficulty in keeping pro- 
ducers in line, in even the national or- | 
ganizations. 

The fundamental cause probably is the 
low market conditions throughout the 
world, and the inability of the entente 
to keep the smaller organizations from 
conducting business contrary to agree- 
ments. 





Japanese May Inaugurate 
-Radiotelephone to America 


The international radiotelephone serv- 
ice now under consideration by the 
Japanese Communications Department 
may be first put into operation with the 
United States in order to relieve the 
present congestion of telegraphic services 
between the two countries, according to 
Japanese information received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

About 40 per cent of Japan’s com- 
mercial telegrams are sent to the United 
States, 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





ing of suspicion and more generally 
detested is the use of broadcasts. for 


direct and blatant advertising in 
larger and longer Joses. * * * Short- 
sighted avarice is at work to curtail 
the usefulness and beneficence of ra- 
dio in the home, in the school, zs a 
means of entertainment, of education, 
of uplift generally. 

“Unless this evil is voluntarily cured 
(and without earnest organized pr6- 
test it, won’t be cured) we are head- 
ing straight for strict government 
regulation, with taxation, possibly 
censorship, and all evils and all the 


| benefits of Government control.” 


Commissioner Robinson in the past 
has expressed himself against ‘“com- 
mercialization” of broadcasting. Be- 


| fore the Senate Committee on Inter- 


state Commerce more than a year ago, 


| he urged the adoption of a system of 
| license fees as a means of defraying 


the cost of radio administration, and 
also to impress upon broadcasters their 
obligations to serve the public. 


Pioneer Plane Concerns 
In Philippines Merged 


The union of the two pioneer aviation 
companies in the Philippines, the Philip- 
pine Aviation Corporation and the Com- 
pania Aerea, has been formally approved 
by the boards of directors of the two 
companies with the sanction of the pub- 
lic service commission, according to a 
dispatch received in the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant ‘rade Com- 
missioner Clarence P. Harper, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 

The first company will become a stock- 
holder of the Compania Aerea which will 
carry on the plans of both old organiza- 
tions. With this action, the petition of 
the Philippine Aviation Corporation for 
extension of time within which to put 
airplanés on a local air service, now 
pending action in the public service com- 
mission, is cancelled. All the rights and 
privileges granted that company by the 
commission will be transferred automati- 
cally to the Compania Aerea. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


‘Planes Prove Value 


In Finding Old Cities 


Ethnologist of Smithsonian 
Says Era of Aerial Ex- 
ploration Is Dawning 


A new line of investigation into the 
construction activities of ancient Indians 
on this continent has been made possi- 
ble by the airplane, it was said in a 
statement by Dr. John P. Harrington, 
ethnologist of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Sept. 19. 

Dr. Harrington said that discoveries 
have been made from the air which led 
to exploration of the areas inhabited by 
ancient Indians, and that in the future 
even more is expected to be learned 
about those people by this means. 

The full text of Mr. Harrington’s 
statement follows: 

When Col. Lindbergh in February, 
1929, was flying from Belize, British 
Honduras, to Havana, Cuba, he passed 
a large part of the peninsula of Yucatan 
and observed that information of two 
kinds could be obtained by such a flight 
as regards the remains left by the 
ancient Mayas. He found (1) that cities, 
temples and palaces could be located in 
the dense jungle which covers the coun- 
try, and (2) that ancient roads and 
causeways of the Indians leading from 
town to town could be traced. 

Recent Plane Exploration 

Further work along the same line was 
undertaken by Col. Lindbergh later 
which proved satisfactory and the same 
kind of work more recently has. been un- 
dertaken by others. 

A hot, humid climate combined with 
poor water and many kinds of insect 
pests has hindered the progress of scien- 
tifie explorers in this region but the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.) 


Plan for National Broadcasts 
By College Network Perfected 


Education by Radio Expected to Receive Marked Impetus 


Through Program Centering at Ohio School 
Of the Air 


E,PUCATION by radio will be greatly 
furthered by the formation of a 
chain of college broadcasting stations 
centering at the Ohio School of the 
Air, which in cooperation with Sta- 
tion WLW of Cincinnati will broad- 
cast national programs, the specialist 
of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education by Radio, Armstrong 
Perry, stated orally at the United 
States Office of Education Sept. 19. 

Plans for a national broadcast were 
worked out by the director of the Ohio 
School of the Air, B. H. Darrow, in co- 
operation with the Crosley Corpora- 
tion of Cincinnati, Mr. Perry explained 
in making public the following infor- 
mation on the project: 

The Federal Commissioner of Edu- | 
cation, William John Cooper, at the 
request of the’ Ohio Department of 
Educatioa, advised the land grant col- 
leges of the opportunity to be con- 
nected at no cost with the chain, and 


these institutions expressed interest in 
the plan which already has been ac- 
cepted by a number of college and uni- 
versity stations, - 

In making these broadcasts possible 
to the colleges. and _ universities 
throughout the country, Mr. Darrow 
explained that no attempt will be made 
to impose “Ohio” on the Nation. He 
continued as follows: 

“We have no desire to superimpose 
the word “Ohio” or any Ohio pro- 
grams on the Nation. We are merely 
willing to have our Ohio efforts be- 


, come the. gathering point for more 


and better programs, which, should re- 
sult from a pooling of all the educa- 
tional resources of the stations which 
join in the effort.” r 

Mr. Darrow will come to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and work out the programs 
which are scheduled to begin Sept, 27. 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Aid of Oil Industry 


To Aviation Urged 


Development of Fueling Fa- 
cilities Declared to Be 
Important 


EVELOPMENT of the domestic 

aeronautics industry can be as- 
sisted to a considerable degree by the 
petroleum industry, which should keep 
apace with trends in civil and commer- 
cial aviation, the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence 
M. Young, declared Sept. 19 in an oral 
satement. 

“The oil industry can assist in in- 
creasing the use of private aircraft,” 
Mr. Young asserted, “by increasing the 
ease of servicing and fueling.to the 
point comparable to the ease ‘of per- 
forming such operations on automo- 
biles. The development o1 fueling fa- 
cilities will contribute much to the in- 
creasing popularity of planes for per- 
sonal and private transportation. 

“It is necessary that the petroleum 
industry keep in step with or ahead of 
aeronautics in the matter of fuel de- 
velopment, and for this reason the oil 
refiners and distributors must watch 
closely all trends in the use of air- 
planes as well as continue research 
work in laboratories.” ; 

These points, Mr. Young stated, were 
stressed recently when he addressed 
the National Petroleum Association’s 
annual convention at Atlantic City on 
the development of the domestic aero- 


D 


Greatly Changed by 


Age of Specialization 


Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics Says Old System of 
Learning Entire Trade 
Has Been Superseded 


Specialization in industry has greatly 
altered the system of ‘apprenticeship 
whereby a young man learned an entire 
trade, the Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Ethelbert Stewart, stated orally 
Sept. 19 at the Department of Labor. 


When. a man is needed today in one 
definite=phase of.an industry, there is 
little: need of his learning’a trade, it was 
explained. Another factor contributing 
to the decline of the old system has been 
the hesitancy.on the part of employers 
to hire men to train. Usually there is 
an abundance of labor available which 
has already been trained. 

Additional facts set forth by M7. Stew- 
art, follows: 

_ Apprenticeship still exists today. But 
it is now a common practice for a boy 
to get his training in a school rather 
than through actual work at his chosen 
trade although he may also. receive the 
latter type of training. in addition to 
schooling, -Of late-years one of the 
notable developments in the apprentice- 
ship system has been the establishing 
of corporation schools. The Santa Fe 
Railroad started such a school in a west- 
ern State to train men for railroading. 
And its popularity and production of 
capable men led to the institution of sim- 
ilar schools in other lines of industry. 

There are, of course, private trade 
schools, such as the Dunwidie School of 
Dunwidie, Minn., an endowed institution. 
It has no direct connection with industry. 

Vocational training in high school 
does not usually enable a boy to learn 
a trade thoroughly. As a matter of fact, 
this type of training is scattered 
throughout a number of fields. Prob- 
ably its greatest practical value lies in 
giving a youth an idea of the trade for 
which he is best fitted an@ in which he 
will ibe best satisfied. In addition, he 
acquires knowledge that is helpful to him 
in everyday life, often enabling him to 
cut down living expenses. Through this 
education he may learn, for example, 
how to perform minor adjustments on 
his automobile, how to do carpentry 
work on a small scale, or how to do a 
bit of blacksmithing. 


Some cities have organized movements 
for training apprentices in accordance 
with provisions of the Federal Vocational 
Education Law. 
school attendance is required and in 
others, part time day school attendance 
on paid for time. Figures for 1928 in 
18 of the larger cities of the country 
show that there were in the building 
trades alone more than 19,000 appren- 


In some cities evenin 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Economy Plan Studied 
By Secretary of War 


Results of Inquiry Not Ready 
To Announce, Says Mr. Hurley | 
ee | 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur-| 
ley, stated orally Sept. 19, that while 
he has received some preliminary re- 
ports on the economy investigation or- 
dered by President Hoover, these have 
not yet been fully di 
be made public unti 
tailment items have 
finally. 

President Hoover on July 17, ordered 
j}members of his cabinet to make a 
| thorough inquiry with a view of holding 
| 1931 expenditures below the appropria- 
tions. Treasury figures on the: first two 
|months of the fiscal year, however, show 
| governmental expenditures to exceed con- 
‘siderably the outlay for the same period | 
‘last year, | 
| At the White House, the curtailment 
of expenditures below appropriation to- | 
|talss is considered of considerable im. | 
portance in the effort being made to con- 
tinue fof another year the 1 per cent 
reduction in taxes accorded to 1929 in- 
dividual and corporate incomes, 


sted and will not 
the various cur- 


been determined 


Apprentice Methods 
| 


/. 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1930 


Health Conditions 


Of World During 


Year Exceptional 


Public Health Service Re- 
ports No Widespread Epi- 
demics in This Country 
During Twelve Months 


Birth Rate Shows 


Continued Decline 


Improvement in Death Rate Is 
Attributed to Better Control 
Of Communicable Diseases 
By Public Authorities 


Preliminary indications are that the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, was an 
exceptionally healthy year throughout 
the world, but particularly in this coun- 
try, according to an oral statement 
Sept. 19 by the Public Health Service. 
There were no widespread epidemics 
throughout the year in America, it was 
stated, although the birth rate continued 
the decline that began in 1915. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the Service: 


The panics which formerly accompanied 
epidemics of cholera and yellow fever 
were almost forgotten, since neither of 
these diseases appeared in continental 
United States during the year. It is 
hard for many to realize that vigilance 
is still necessary to protect the country 
from these scourges. Science has shown 
the manner in which these diseases are 
communicated, and with adequate means 
much can be done to control them, but 
they are still a real danger. Cholera was 
reported in the Philippine Islands during 
the calendar year, 1929, but in May, 1930, 
it appeared at Manila, and on several 
Islands in the archipelago. At the end 
of the fiscal year the number of cases 
was increasing. 

The birth rate in the United States 
has been steadily decreasing since 1915, 
when comparable statistics first became 
available. The average annual birth rate | 
for five years from 1915 to 1919 was! 
24.3 per 1,000 population, but dropped 
to 20.2 per 1,000 during the period from 
1925 to 1929. The birth rate for the 
calendar year 1929 was 18.8 per 1,000. 

However, the death rate in this country 
has also been declining during the pres- 
ent century, dropping from 16.5 for the 
five-year period 1900-04 to 11.9 for the 
1925-29 period. The provisional death 
rate for the calendar year was 11.9 per 
1,000 population. 

Diseases Are Better Controlled 

Better control of communicable dis- 
eases is the major cause of the improve- 
ment in the death rate, together with 
the prevention of deaths of infants, and 
general improvement in sanitary and liv- 
ing conditions. The annual average of 
deaths of infants under one year of age 
declined from 97 per 1,000 live births | 
in 1915-19 period to 69 per 1,000 in the 
1925-29 period, in the registration area. | 
The provisional death rate of infants | 
under one year during the calendar year 
was 67 per 1,000 live births. 

In the United States there were no 
widespread epidemics during the fiscal 
year. Meningitis meningococcus, which 
had been increasing in this country for | 
several years, declined somewhat during | 
the Spring of 1930, at least-below the 
high prevalence of 1929. 

An outstanding illustration of the value | 
of public health work is the decrease in 
the prevalence of diphtheria. The calen- 
dar year 1929 registered another low 
mark for this disease. Only 71.5 cases 
per 100,000 population were reported to 
the Public Health Service by 44 States 
and the’ diphtheria death rate in these} 
States was 6.5 per 100,000 population. 

During the first five years of the pres- | 
ent century the annual diphtheria death 
rate averaged 29.6 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. The reduction in the death rate 
shows a saving of 28,000 lives in 1929, 
which would have been lost from diph- 
theria if the death rate of 1901-05 had 
continued, Even this improvement would 
be bettered if people generally realized 
the advantages of timely protection 
against diphtheria. 

Another disease which can be easily 
prevented is smallpox. It is not credit- 
able to the people of this country that 
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Air Mail Said to 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Power 


Traffic Computed 


Federal Trade Commission 
Finds Movement Last 
Year Was Heavy 


J[NTERSTATE movement of electri- 

cal power during 1929 totaled more 
than  30,000,000,000 “kilowatt-hours, 
the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced Sept. 19 in making public the 
interim report on its investigation. 
The final report is nearly finished, the 
_Commission said, and will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate in the near 
future. (The full text of the interim 
report is printed on page 9.) 

Total interstate movement of elec- 
trical energy across State boundaries 
in 1929, the report declares, included 
exports of 14,505,190,623 kilowatt- 
hours. Imports between States 
amounted to 15,906,132,127. 

Total electrical energy available for 
public use last year, the report shows, 
was 94,703,518,938 kilowatt-hours. 

The ratio of outward movement to 
the total generated was 15.31 per cent, 
and the import ratio was 19.65 per 
cent. Taking into consideration dupli- 
cation in movements, the ratio of ex- 
perts is 13.54 per cent and of imports 
is 17.57 per cent. 


Income Tax Receipts 
To Sept. 17 Found 
Less Than Year Ago 


Treasury Department An- 
nounces Report on Third 
Quarter Has Been Delayed 
For Few Days 


Receipts from the September quarterly 
payment of income taxes have begun to 
be reflected in the daily statement of 
the Department of the Treasury, and the 
statement for Sept. 17, made public Sept. 
19, shows receipts $279,410,511.20 for the 
month to that date. 

The department declined, however, to 
offer “an estimate of the. total for the 
third~installment which was required to 
be in thiiythils ‘by.midnight of Sept. 
15. To Sept. 17, 1929, however, the re- 
ceipts had been larger than for the period 
this year. Treasury records show in- 
come tax payments amounting to $361,- 
396,067.80 to the close of business on 
the same date of last year. 

It was explained orally on behalf of 
the department that while the statute 
requires the payments to be in the mails 
by midnight of the fifteenth of the month, 
some time is required for collectors of 
internal revenue to count the payments 
and remit them to the Treasury. Thus, 
it was said, the totals may not be avail- 
able until around Sept. 23 or 24, and 
even then straggling reports may not 
have been received. 

Receipts from the March installment 
were $549.000,000, and in June they were 
$526,000,000. For March, 1929, the re- 


iceipts were $601.000,000; for June, $555,- 


000,000, and for September, $542,- 


000,000. 


British Car Combine Plans 
Exclusive Foreign Trade 


A scheme described as the most cém- 
prehensive yet conceived by the British 
automobile industry, is the Humber-Hill- 
man-Commer combine for the manufac- 
ture of cars exclusively for overseas mar- 
kets, according to a-report from London, 
received in the Automotive Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The combine’s factory at Coventry has 
already been set aside for this purpose, 
the British report states. Large num- 
bers of factory representatives are to be 
sent to important world markets. A 
large central clearing house in London 
is to be established for this overseas 
trade. It is further reported that over 
600 agents from almost every dominion 
and foreign country were on their way to 
attend a large meeting at the Humber 
works at Coventry. The new models to 
be displayed were reported not to differ 
greatly from last year’s products but are 
to be much lower in price, according to 
the British trade information. 


(Issued-by Department of Commerce.) 


Have Revealed 


Possibilities in Aviation Field 


Activities’ of Post Office Department Declared to Have 


First Attracted Private 


Capital to Flying as_a 


Commercial Undertaking 


i WAS the demonstration by the | 

Post Office Department through the 
air mail service that private capital | 
was brought to realize that there were 
great possibilities for the airplane in 
the field of commerce, according to 
statements in the files of the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

The following additional informa- 
tion was made available by the De- 
partment: 

It is a matter of public réeord and 
general knowledge that when America 
entered the great war it was not only 
without airplanes, but was without the 
means of making them. The airplane 
was distinctly an American invention, 
but its development was largely neg- 
lected. France, Germany, Italy and 
other countries had been much more | 
enterprising in that respect than we 
had and we were suddenly brought to 
realize the fact that we were without 


the means of m.king a weapon 
most essential to defense. as well as 
attack in the prosecution of war. 

We plunged into the business of 
building factories and making planes 
with characteristic American reckless- 
ness and in the course of two years 
sepnt almost $1,000,000,000 in equip- 
ping ourselves. Ther> can be no 
ceiticism of that expenditure. Of 
course an appreciable amount of it was 
wasted but the expenditure was nee- 
essary. Every plane that was made 
was a military plane, designed anc 
built strictly for military purposes. 

When the war closed almost as 
abruptly as it had begun, there was no 
demand for commercial planes. We 
were as ignorant of that branch of the 
subject as we had been of the plane as 


[Continued on Page 10, Column J.] 
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As Aid to Peace 


Mutual Knowledge of Na- 


tions Should Offset Talk — 


Of War, Mr. Hurley Tells 


Veterans’ Association 


Provisions of Naval 
Treaty Are Outlined 


Practical Peace Measures, Mr. 
Jahneke Says, Have Nothing 
In Common With Various 
Pacifist Organizations 


“We again hear of wars and 
rumors of wars,” but’ international 
understanding ‘brought about by 
modern methods of communication 
should serve to remove many of the 
points of friction, according to an 
address on Sept. 19 by the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, to. the 
members of Fidac (Federation Inter- 
alliee des” Anciens Combattants), 
meeting in Washington. 


Another speaker before the organ- 
ization was the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, who 
declared that the American Legion 
has demonstrated to this country 
that practical peace measures need 
have nothing in common with “paci- 
fist sdcieties that seek to undermine 
patriotism and inculcate in youth 
the spirit of contempt for our insti- 
tutions.” 

World Organization 

Speaking before the Fidac convention, 
Mr. Jahncke said that it embraces 9,- 
000,000 soldiers of the World War who 
are dedicated to the realization of that 
war’s pledge to “end all war.” 


This, he continued, “cannot fail to have 
a most potent. influence for peace—an 
influence far beyond the possibilities of 
official diplomacy, because it is based on 
the only enduring foundation for inter- 
national peace—sincere and unselfish 
friendship.” 

The Anierican Navy, sald Mr.’ Jahncke, 
is “in sympathy with your great Federa+ 
tion heart and soul. Your membership 
is our guarantee of the worthiness of 
your cause. Your mission is our mission. 
In time of peace we believe that the ob- 
Ject of a navy is to insure the continu- 
ance of peace, to help the distressed, pro- 
tect the weak and carry friendship and 
good will to all peoples.” 


Mr. Hurley’s Address 


Secretary Hurley addressed the Fidae 
delegates at a dinner given at the Con- 
gressional Country Club. ‘His address 
follows in full text: 


“I am delighted by the opportunity 
you have given me to be your host on 
this occasion. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment. and my comrades of the World 
War, I welcome you to the United States. 
We all fully indorse the purpose for 
which Fidac’ was organized and the 
course it has taken since its organiza- 


tion. Its purpose is to promote under- ~ 


standing between the soldiers who served 
in the armies of the Allies and associated 
governments during the World War. 
“We were told during the World War 
that we were engaged in a tremendous 
conflict to end all wars. That promise 
made to the soldiers seems now almost 
forgotten and we again hear of wars and 
rumors of wars. Those of us who served 
in the World War owe it to our comrades 
who have gone before us to promote un- 
derstanding. Ignorance is one of the 
chief causes of war. Intolerance is the 
child of ignorance. Modern wars usually 
grow out of racial and economic intoler- 
ance. With our present systems for, 
the transmission of word and thought, it 
should be possible for the people of the 
different nations to understand the 
people of other nations. An understanding 
of the motives of others would serve to 
eliminate many of the points of friction. 
This understanding can be reached with- 
out impugning nationalism or patriotism 
of the citizenship of any nation. My 
own country has no imperialistic designs, 
It desires to live on terms of peace and 
amity with all mankind. We welcome 
the effort of our comrades in Fidac to 
bring about a clearer understanding and 
a closer harmony between the men of all 
nations who served together in the World * 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


Federal Supervision 
Sought for Gas Lines 


Mixing of Natural Product With 
Artificial Gas Alleged 


A number of communications have 
been received by the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce proposing Fed- 
eral control of interstate traffic of nate 
ural gas by pipe lines, it was stated orally 
Sept. 19 at the office of Senator Couzens 


(Rep.), of Michigan, chairman of the | 


Committee. 


The claim has been made, it was said, 
that some utility companies dealing in 
the natural product are mixing the. nate 
ural gas with artificially manufactured 


| was and distributing it to their customers =| 


jas a 100 per cent artificial product. 


| No interstate regulation of this come 
‘paratively new industry has heretofore. 7 
| been exercised, it was said, though its ~~ 
| growth has been considerable within the 


past few years. There are at present 
a number of lines from the oil fields of 
the Southwest to the Middlewest a 
Kast, a great number of which are 


the control of holding companies, 


sf 


Modern Methods — 
‘Of Communication — 


‘ 
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ipline Preservation of Typical Areas |Apprentice Plan | Fight Sta 
| Of Virgin Forest Is Planned Greatly Changed In Plan of College Broadcasts ToBe Considered 


id to Promote 
uman Efficiency 
Be Meee ct Army 
Declares. Military ‘Train- 


ing Insures Peace and In- 
ternational] Security 


~ Military discipline, health, strength 


_ peace and the international security.” 


of the United States to maintain the 


. elothing, shelteri 


and 
ada 


endurance, morale, initiative and 
ility, leadership, teamwork, tech- 
proficiency, and 1 proficiency 
set down as the qualities to be de- 
loped by military training, in the sec- 
under the caption, “Character and 

se of Military Training,” in an 
Army extension course on training man- 
agement compiled under.the direction of 
the Surgeon General of the Army and 
ist made public by the Department of 


ar. 

The ultimate purpose of all military 
training is described as “effectiveness in 
war, with a view to insuring the domestic 

The full text of the section is\ as fol- 


ws: 
Prior to 1916 it had been the policy 


Department of Agriculture 
Natural 


Preservation of typical areas of virgin 
forest to be maintained in perpetuity for 
their educational, historical, and research 
values is the objective of a new national 
program now being launched by the For- 
est Service, the. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced'Sept. 19. The full text of 
the announcement follows: 

Under new regulations approved by 
the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Forest Service is making plans and pre- 
liminary surveys for setting aside’ within 
the mathowsh forests distinctive areas that 
will’ permanently represent the natural 
iorest conditions of all the major forest 
regions of the United States. The pro- 
gram. calls for setting aside three classes 
of areas, each with a different and clear- 
cut purpose. The three classes will be 
known as “Natural Areas,” “Primitive 
Areas,” and “Experimental Forests.” 


Scientific and Educational 
Use Will Be Exclusive ; 


With the increasing scarcity of virgin 





Regular Army at low strength and at the 
eitbresk of a war to expand its forces 
by enlistment of volunteers for a limited | 
time and to support its efforts with hast- 
ily recruited, imperfectly trained bodies 
ot militia, converted into the so-called 
volunteer units. That the United States 
has paid great prices for success, in lives 
of its citizens and in wealth, has been 
largely due to the lack of training of 
our hastily created forces. 


Lessons of World War 


The World War taught us many valu- 
able lessons among which the following 
are important: 

(1) ‘To think in terms of large units. 

(2) That we must organize, administer, 
and train along functional lines. 

(8) To visualize the full scope and pur- 
pose of ‘staff training. 

(4) The vital necessity, of basic mili- | 
tary training; first maki® soldiers out 
of recruits. : 

(5) To give greater attention to phys- 
jieal training, morale, contentment, and 
other psychological factors. 

(6) The great necessity for combined 
training. ‘ 

(7) To supplement unit training by 
local and central. schools for special 
training purposes. 

(8), The necessity of training special- 
ists thoroughly and in adequate numbers. 

(9) Lastly, it taught us the extreme 
Necessity for the conservation of time 
and the improvement of our. training 
methods. 

Today the fundamental idea is the 
peace-time preparation for the mobiliza- 
tion of an army to be composed of the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, and 
the Organized Reserves, the vast bulk of 
the men to be obtained by selective serv- 
ice and drawn from communities in pro- 
portion to the density of population. In 
an emergency of a major character, the 
instructor personnel that could be fur- 
nished by the Regular Army would be 
grossly insufficient. 

It will be too late to begin training per- 
sonnel to meet mobilization requirements 
when mobilization day is at hand. There- 
fore, the Reserve officer should appreciate 
the character, object, and scope of mili- 
tary training; he should be familiar with 
the peprerer methods of training and 
should know how to apply them. 


forests of the type that were associated 
with the early history of America, the 
Forest Service believes that the preserva- 
tion ef representative natural areas wil 
be of growing public value. The purpose 
of the natural areas, as stated by the 
Forest Service, will be to “permanently 
preserve in an unmodified condition areas 
representative of the virgin growth of 
each forest or. range type within each 
forest region so far as they are repre- 
sented within the national forests, to the 
end that its characteristic plant and 
animal life and soil -conditions, the fac- 
tors influencing its biological complex, 
shall continue to be available for pur- 
poses of science, research, and educatipn.” 

For a natural area 100 acres is re- 
garded as the minimum desirable under 
average conditions, but the acreage will 
vary with the type of forest involved, or, 
possibly, with climatic and topographic 
aaa PAP 


pose of military training is as follows: 
(1) To insure an organized, disciplined 
personnel, wholly subject to proper con- 
trol and capable of coordinated and sus- 
tained action under conditions of war. 
(2) To so develop and train the indi- 
vidual and the unit that they are capa- 
ble of efficiently and skillfully perform- 
ing the missions and duties assigned to 
the units or to its individual members. 


Purposes of Inquiry 

(3) To develop leadership and com- 
mand qualifications in individuals. 

From the primitive stage, warfare has 
developed slowly, up to the highly or- 
ganized, highly specialized and diversi- 
fied form taken in the World War. There 
are some important lessons to be larned 
from the study of this development of 
war, since some of them have an im- 
portant bearing upon the subject of mili- 
tary training. 

Among the more important of these 
lessons are that— . 

(1) As science develops, its products 
are adapted to war purposes, 

(2) The mechanical agencies and the 
products of the laboratory-have increased 
and improved enormously and will con- 
tinue to do so, 

(3) The aetics of battle are modified as 
the means of fighting are changed. 

(4) War is waged by ever increasing 


|and ever widening groups of specialists. 





Oustanding Elements 


There are certain outstanding elements 
in military training which differentiate 
it rather sharply from training in civil 
life. The following are important and 
should be kept in mind: 

(1) The officer’s high degree of re- 
sponsibility for his unit, individually and 
collectively. 

(2) Training in personal conduct (dis- 
ciplinary training). 

43) The physical development of the 
individual. 

(4) Development of individual and col- 
lective morale (esprit de corps). 

(5) Training of the unit in mass action. | 

(6) Unit proficiency. ; 

(7) The instability of the unit as com- 

red with a class in a civil educational 
institution. 

(8) The fact that in time of war, or 
threatened war, military training is usu- | 
ally associated with insufficient time in 
which to perfect it, or to even reach rea- 
sonably satisfactory standards of excel- | 
lence. 

In educational institutions in civil life| 
an instructor is responsible only for pre- 
senting his subject in the best possible) 
manner and of assuring himself that his | 
asistants conduct their part of the 
course properly. Having done his part, | 
he is not primarily concerned as to 
whether any individual student passes 
his examinations or not. 

This is the student’s own responsibility. 
The instructor is not responsible for the 

rogress of the student in other sub- 

ts, for the student’s conduct outside 
the classroom, for his clothing, feeding, 
shelter, health, nor how or where he! 
spends his time. 


~ Teaching Facilities Fixed 
is teaching facilities are fixed, his | 
students all come on a set date in the 
year and depart together at the termi- 
nation of the course. The members of 
his class all come to him with about the 
same degree of preparation. His instruc- 
tion applies only to the individual as such, 
and he has no responsibility for training 
ite students in coordinated (massf ac- 
ion. 
A commanding officer of a military unit 
is confronted by a very different training 
roblem, He is personally responsible 


| 





or the training of all members of his|A 


unit in more than a score of widely differ- 
ent subjects and for the training of the| 
unit as a whole in mass action. | 

_ He is responsible for the administra- | 
tion of the unit and for the conduct, ap- 
pearance, and discipline of the individual | 
members, He is also responsible for the | 
ng, and feeding of its 
enlisted members, - ? - 

He must provide for their physical de- 
velopment, guard their health, build up 
their individual and collective morale and 
look after their general welfare. Being 
responsible for the entire unit, he must 
dominate and lead it.in all situations, | 
however difficult. 

His unit is untable, its members come| 
to it at irregular intervals and all pre- 
sent a widely varying degree of mental| 
and physical preparation and general fit- | 
ness for training. All of these individ-! 
wals must be trained and blended into 
a military unit which will operate 
ciently as a frictionless part of a larger 
military organization. 

The ultimate purpose of all military ' 
training i$ effectiveness in war, with a| 
view to insuring the domestic peace and 
the international security. 

Stated in less general terms, the pur- 


(5) Coordination and direction tend 
always to become more difficult and at 
the same time more indispensable. 

(6) In the battle zone, the horizontal 
belt subject to destructive action by the 
enemy becomes progressively wider and 
deeper. 

(7) The agencies of destruction in the 
next war will be increased and modified, 
causing changes in the orthodox tactics 
of 1918, as yet but vaguely foreseen. 

(8) Behind the mechanical means is 
always the human element, as important, 


|as decisve, and as indispensable as ever. 


All of this means that the military 


| training of the individual and the unit 


has assumed an importance never before 
equaled; so important, in fact, that it 
must engage the ‘serious attention of 
every conscientious officer. 

Development of Individual 

Military training is intended to develop 
in the individual, and in the unit, the 
following qualities: Military discipline, 
health, strength, and endurance; morale; 
initiative and adaptability; leadership; 
teamwork; technical proficiency; tactical 
proficiency. 

Military discipline is that mental at- 
titude and state of training which render 
obedience and proper conduct instinctive 
under all conditions. It is founded upon 
respect for, and 


ing is continuous from the beginning to 
the end of military service. 

It is especially emphasized in the early 
stages of training and is continued by 
the application of its principles to every 
military activity in which the individual 
engages during his entire service. While 
it is developed primarily by military drill, 
every feature of military life has its 
effect upon military discipline. 

It is generally indicated in the individ- 
ual or unit by smartnes sof appearance 
an® action; by cleanliness and neatness of 
dress, equipment, and quarters; by re- 
spect for seniors; and by the prompt and 
cheerful execution by subordinates of 
both the letter and spirit of the orders 
of their superiors. The teamwork ex- 
pected of all personnel is founded on 
thorough disciplinary training. 

Health, strength, and endurance are 
essential if the individual is to withstand 
the hardships and privations of a cam- 
paign and the grueling demands of war. 
nh army composed of vigorous and 
healthy fen, possessing physical 
strength and powers of endurance, has 
the foundation of an _ unconquerable 
force. Health, strength, and endurance 
are developed and maintained by observ- 
ing the principles of hygiene, by physi- 
eal drills and athletics, and by progres- 
sively increased practice in tasks which 
require physical endurance. 

Morale to Be Established 

Morale is the state of mind of individ- 

uals or units, It is the measure of their 
contentment and well-being in peace. 
In war it is the megsure of the will to 
do and the courage to carry out unfalter- 
ingly whatever tasks may be assigned 
to them, Individual morale and esprit 
de corps stimulate optimism and confi- 
dence and increase the power of both 
determination and physical effort. 
,_ The primary secret of victory lies in 
the hearts of men. A force is defeated 
only when it thinks itself defeated. 
Neither numbers, armament, nor re- 
sources can wholly compensate for lack 
of morale. 

Morale is influenced by many factors, 
the principal of which are as follows: 

(1) Good leadership. 

(2) Thorough and comprehensive train- 


2 _ loyalty to, properly | 
‘constituted authority. Disciplinary train- 
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to. Maintain Representative 


Sections to Perpetuate Educational, 
Historical and Research Values 


conditions. About a dozen such areas 

bably -will be required in each forest 
region. Where tracts suitable for nat- 
ural areas ean not be found on existing 
national forests, consideration will be 
given to the possibility of acquiring suit- 
able areas by gift or exchange, or, as a 
last resort, by purchase, 

Within the national areas, scientific and 
educational use will be exclusive. Com- 
mercial use will be prohibited and public 
use will be carefully regulated. Con- 
tinuity of study will be promoted. Use of 
the areas by other research or educa- 
tional agencies for purposes which do not 
conflict with Forest Service projects will 
be allowed under cooperative agreements. 

For the benefit of large mumbers of 
people who crave the “back-to-nature” 
type of forest recreation, the Forest 
Service is establishing primitive areas; 
in each of the forest regions. Under 
an earlier regulation, a comprehensive| 
|system of primitive areas is already tak-| 
jing form on the national forests. The! 
Forest Service hopes, in setting aside these| 
areas, to prevent the unnecessary elimi-| 
nation or impairment of unique natural 
values and give the public opportunity to| 
experience the conditions which existed in| 
the pioneer phases of the Nation’s de- 
velopment, and to engage in the, forms 
of outdoor recreation characteristic of 
that period, “thus aiding to preserve na-| 


{ 





ltional traditions; ideals and character- | 
istics, and ‘promoting a truer understand- | 
ing of historical phases of national 


progress.”’ 


Number of Experimental 
Forests to Be Set Aside 


Primitive areas will be in general 
larger tracts than the natural areas, and 
will consist of outstanding areas of the 
wilderness _type where natural condi- 
tions have not been materially altered. 
Their number and location will be de- 
termined by public needs. Road and trail 
development and improvements will be 
kept to the minimum necessary for ade- 
quate fire protection and administration. | 


To make permanently available for 
forest and range research areas repre- 
sentative of conditions in the various 
forest regions, experimental forests are 
to be set aside within the national for- 
jests, These areas will be in effect field 
laboratories dedicated to research in such 
a way that there can be no interfer- 
lence with this primary purpose. They 
will also serve to demonstrate the re- 
| sults of different silvicultural and other 
|forest practices. 
| It is expected that from 5 to 10 ex-| 
}perimental forests will be required 
j within each of the 12 or 13 forest re- 
gions of the country. Their area will 
range from about 1,500 to 5,000 acres. 
|They will be administered by the re- 
|gional forest experiment stations main-| 
{tained by the -Forest Service, although 
cooperating research agencies may be 
allowed to carry on ‘investigations on 
them. 

Experimental ranges to facilitate re- 
search im the management of range 
forage and livestock will be established 
under the same principles as experi- 
mental forests. 

The new regulation supersedes former 
provisions for research and _ primitive 
areas and greatly widens the scope of 
the Forest Service’s educational, re- 
search, And recreational program in the 
national forests. While the areas to be 
set aside will comprise in total a rela- 
tively small part of the 160,000,000 acres 
contained within national forests, the 
Forest Service believes that the new 
program will notably increase the pub- 
lie value of the 149 national -forests 
which it administers. 


| 


| 


| 
ing, which, based on an appreciation of 
the work to be performed and a knowl-| 
edge of how to perform it, inspires con- 
fidence, courage, and a feeling of supe- 
riority. Ignorance of what to expect, | 
lack of confidence in ability to compete 
successfully, and an exaggerated idea of 
the size and difficulties of the task to be 
accomplished are most destructive to | 
morale. 

(3) Suitable living conditions, such as 
comfortable quarters or camps, good 
messes, sufficient clothing of good qual- 
ity, and a reasonable amount of rest and 
recreation all tend to increase the morale 
of the individual and the unit. In the 
absence of some of these elements, good 
morale may still be preserved if the in-| 
dividuals eomposing the organization | 
can be made to realize that existing con- 
ditions are unavoidable and that their 
superiors are using every possible means 
to correct the deficiencies and improve 
their general living conditions. 

Pride in Organization i 

(4) The pride of the individual in his: 
organization. 

The energy and ability to initate action 
promptly to meet any situation, by mak- 
ing the best use of the means at hand, 
are essential in every individual in a 
military force. The mission of any medi- 
cal unit is accomplished by the prompt 
and independent action of small groups 
and therefore the development of initia- 
tive and adaptability is a most important 
factor in their training. These qualities 
are developed by practice in positions of 
|responsbility and by that type of train-! 
ing which frequently throws the indi- 
vidual on his own resources. 

Leadership involves possession by the 
individual of professional qualifications 
and those personal characteristics which 
inspire ,confidence and loyalty in subor- 
dinatess Some of the personal character- 
istics necessary are physical and moral 
courage, mental and physical energy, de- 
cisiveness, common sense, knowledge of 
human nature, sound judgment, and a 
|sense of justice and fair dealing. tad 
| development of leadership is of primary 
{importance in the training of all officers 
and noncommissioned officers, 

Teamwork is the concerted action of a 
group of individuals in the accomplish- 
ment of a common purpose. It involves! 
the subordination of the individual to the} 
common interest, It is obtained by the 
careful training of the individual! or unit 
in the part each has to play in the team, 
and by the utilization and training of all 
elements’ in coordinated action. toward a 
single end. Military discipIme and morale 
jare essential factors in the development | 
of teamwork, | 
Technical proficiency in the use of; 
| weapons, equipment, and transport is re- 
quired by the individual and the unit as 
|a preliminary to tactical employment. 
Technical proficiency of Medical Depart- | 
ment personne] means the possession by | 
each of an exact knowledge of the duties 
and responsibilities of his grade and as- 
signment, together with a determinatior 
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lterms of the working agreement between 


lunion acting as placement agent to keep| 


|the boy employed. 


ifavorable factor in the prospective do- 
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By Specialization 


Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics Says Old System of 
Learning Entire Trade 
Has Been Superseded 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
tices formally indentured, registered 
with unions, or bound in some manner. 
School attendance was not required for 
all these apprentices, however, > 


While apprenticeship in the building, 
trades by formal indenture between em- 
ployer and boy is not widely practiced, 
there is coming into use a system which 
amounts to the same thi That is the 
joint apprenticeship committee system. 
These committees are composed or rep- 
resentatives of employers and of journey- 
men and, in some cases, of the city school 
boards. Apprentices are under agreement 
with the committee to serve their full 
time and to abide by the laws of the 
committee, which on its part takes the 


responsibility of seeing that the boy has| 


employment and proper opportunities for 
training throughout his apprenticeship. 


Where joint committees do not operate,' 
the union may serve the same purpose, 
the apprentice being in effect indentured 
to the local union and governed by the 


the union and the employers, with the, 


Apprentice training has more vitality, 
is more closely organized, and is af-( 
fecting the building situation more defi- 
intely in those centers in which the di- 
vision of vocational education of the local 
school board, ‘acting under the Smith- 
Hughes law, is cooperating than in the 
cities in which the contractors or the 
unions “are trying to work out the prob- 
lem alone. 

No Shortage of Material — 

Probably this condition is not pri-| 
marily the result of the actual number 
of hours spent by the boys in apprentice 
classes, since that averages only a few 
hours a week, as a rule. More likely 
it is the result of the organization and 
cooperation of the employers and the 
journeymen, which is the machinery de- 
manded by the schoo! boards through 
which training shall be carried on. 

In the building trades, at least, there 
seems to be no shortage of material for 
training, and long waiting lists of ap- 
plicants for apprenticeship are common. 
An experience some time ago of the 
commission on apprenticeship in one 
large city illustratés ‘the point. ‘In an 
effort to arouse interest among contrac- 
tors and the public in the program and 
work of the commission, its secretary 
broadcast an address through a local 
radio station, “The results,” he said, 
“were illuminating and disappointing. 
We were flooded with requests from boys 
and parents ‘for more information and 
with applications for apprenticeship, but 
not one contractor came forward with a 
request, either for details of the system 
or for an apprentice.” 


Corn to Be Adequate 
As Feed Substitute 


Department of Agriculture 
Regional Conference Dis- 
cusses Drought Recovery 





The seriousness of the feed grain sit- 
uation this year and the probable ef-| 
fects of the business situation on agri- 
culture are the chief ‘topics of interest 
at the agricultural outlook conference 
now in progress at the Department of | 
Agriculture. Representatives of State| 
and Federal agricultural extension serv- | 
ices for nine Appalachian States, and of 
the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 
nomics of the Department, are partici- 
pating in these meetings. The follow- 
ing statement was made public by the 
Department Sept. 19. 

Although feed crops are short this 
year, it was brought out that there is 
also some reduction in the number of 
farm animals to be fed, and that with 
economical farm feeding practices and 
the probable use of wheat and barley 
as substitute feeds for corn, the total 
feed supply may be found sufficient for! 
all needs, * | 

Indications of recent improvement in 
some elements of the business situa- 
tion is considered by the delegates a 


mestic demand for farm commodities 
this Fall and Winter. Further encour- 
agement is seen in recent price upturns 
of some of the food crops. , 

Will Guide Farmers 


No report on the findings of the con- 
ference is to be issued, imasmuch as. the 
conference is chiefly for the purpose of 
enabling the State extension services to 
interpret the national situation in terms 
of regional and State outlook. Follow- 
ing the conference the various delegates 
expect to issue State and local reports 
and to hold meetings with farmers in an 
effort to guide farmers in planning pro- 
duction programs, | 

States represented at fhe conference 
include New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, amd Connecticut. 
The chairman is Dr. C. E. Ladd, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Other 
New York State delegates are V. B. Hart, 
M. C. Bond, Montgomery Robinson, L, E. 
Cruikshank, and L. 4&1. Vaughan, Dela- 
ware is represented by R. P. Bausman, 
W. Daugherty and H. S. Gabriel; 
Maryland by William Paul Walker and S. 
B. Shaw; West Virginia by A. J, Dadis- 
man and R, 0, Stelzer; Virginia by C. C. 
Taylor and W. J. Nuckails Jr.; New 
Jersey by Allen G. Waller and W. F, 
Knowles; Pennsylvania by E. L. Moffitt, 
F, F. Lininger, H. N. Reist, and Monroe 
Armes; Ohio by C. R. Arnold; Con- 
necticu’ by P, L, Putman. 

Similar conferences are to be held at 

mes, Iowa, Sept. 25 to 27 by 13 central 
States, and at Atlanta, Ga., Nov, 11 to 
14 by 13 southern States. 
we... 00 0 OOOO OOO LLnL ee 
to perform and exercise them under all | 
circumstances, 








Tactical proficiency is the ultimate goal Division of Insurance that a seperate fee | 


of military training. It involves posses- | 
sion by the individual or the unit of prac- 
tically all the other qualities discussed | 
above. Tactical proficiency of Medical | 
Department personnel and units com- 
prises the handling of medical troops in 
campaign in such a way as to best serve 
the troops to which they are attached. | 


| the National Broa 


| 1920, according to announcement on Sept. ; 
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tes Join With Ohio 
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Aurworrzep Starsvents ONLY Ane Prestnren Herein, Brine 


Six Others Said to Have Proposal Under Consideration ; 
System Described as Medium Now Needed by 
University Stations 


State of Ohio: Columbus, Sept, 19. 


Eight States have accepted invitations 
to join with the Ohio School of the Air, 
conducted by the State Department of 
Education, in a system of col ege and 
university brigcasting stations, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment. Six other States have the matter 
under consideration and invitations are 
to be extended to others. 


The :tatement follows in full text: 


The Objo State Department of Educa- 
tion announces that at their suggestion, 
WLW, Cincinnati, has offered to become 
the key station of a system of college and 
university broadcasting stations. This is 
made possible by the fact that WLW 
is increasing the power of its short-wave 
station WS8XAL to 10,000 watts and is 
willing to give its services free of charge 
to education, Its power will be such that 
college and university stations all over 
the Nation may tune in on special short- 
wave receivers and re-broadcast such pro- 
grams ‘as are mutually arranged for 
with the new system. ; 


At the request of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, the Federal Office 
of Education transferred the offer of 
the Ohio Department and Crosiey sta- 
tions to become the centralizing influ- 
ence in the formation of such a chain. 
The offer was sent first to only 12 sta- 
tions, Later four other were added, To 
date, every response has been either a 
definite\ acceptance or an expression of 
interest and a desire to consider the 
matter further. 

Among the acceptances of participa- 
tion in such a rebroadcasting plan are | 
stations in New Mexico, Alabama, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Texas, Arkansas, Wiscon- 
sin and Kansas. Among those express- 
ing their interest in carrying forward 
the arrangements for such a system are 
stations in Florida, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 


Citizen Soldiers Said 


| 


' stations the very 


Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Louisiana. 
The offer will now be extended to other 
stations operated by -educational .insti- 
tutions. : 
Dr. John L. Clifton, Director of the 
State Department of Education, and B- 
H. Darrow, Director of Educational 
Broadcasting for the State of Ohio, insist 
that the plan is experimental but that 
it is being approached with full hofe of 
success. Armstrong Perry, specialist in 
radio diucation for the Payne Fund of 
New York, and cooperating with the Of- 
fice of Education in Washington, D. C., 
expressed the hope that the plan might | 
be successful because it would give to 
the college and university broadcasting 
integrating medium 
which they have sorely needed. John 
Clark and Joe Chambers, manager and 
chief technician of the Crosley stations, 
expressed the belief that any station out- 
ide the “skip-gap’’ limit of the new 
short-wave station will be able to pick it | 
up with fidelity enough to make the re- 
broadcasting by the college stations a | 
success, 
“The management of any such chain | 
must be by representative Americans | 
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Pustismep Without COMMENT BY THE UniTeD States Dany 


Varied Industries’ 


At Safety Meeting 


Conference at Pittsburgh 
Will Discuss Ways to Re- 
duce Accidents in All 
Phases of Activity 


Further contributions to the promotion 
of safety and elimination of accidents 
are expected at the National Safety 
Council's 19th annual Safety Congress 


| and Exposition to be held at Pittsburgh, 


Sept. 29, to Oot. 3, it was stated orally 
Sept. 19 on behalf of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The practical results of. these meetings 
have been shown in adoption of safety 
codes for various industries in a number 
of States, it was pointed out. The 
Council, with a membership made up of 
persons in a wide variety of industries 
and occupations, has as its objectiye the 
elimination of accidents to men, women 
and children, considering them deplorable, 
unnecessary and wasteful. 


Further information from the Bureau 
follows: 


An idea of the problems which are 


who are held in the highest regard,” said , given attention by the Council may be 
Mr. Darrow. “Further, the administra- | obtained from the program of the con- 


tion, while nationally representative, | gress, which also shows the, wide field” 


must be able to move quickly and aggres- |covered. At a round table session some 
sively. I see no reason why the educa- | of the topics for papers and for discus- 


tional forces should not set up a sys- jane are important factors in developing 


tem of their own instead of being depend- 
ent entirely upon the favor of the com- 
mercial systems, We must not forget 
that since day-time hours are becoming 
more and more valuable, commercial sta- 
tions may of apparent necessity with- 
draw all offers of free broadcasting.” 

The Ohio School of the Air is planning 
to originate programs from other points, 
beginning in late October. “This will 
enable us to enrich our programs,” said 
Dr. Clifton, 


to Have Won 


| 


Every War Fought by United States 


| 


Secretary of War Hurley Explains Value of Tréining| 
Civilians During Peace 


Citizen soldiers have won every war, 
in which the United’ States has been en- 
gaged, and provision for the regular 
training of citizen soldiers has been 
made by Congress, but this preparation 
is only for the p 


traditionally opposed to a large stand- 


do want a well-trained, highly-efficient, 
dependable, though small, regular army 


a safety program; smashing traditions 
in the safety program; can the use of 
safeguards be enfOrcedmis a regular in- 
spection of hand tools worthwhile. . 


College Safety Training 


The advanced safety engineering ses- 
sion will consider training engineering 
college students im accident prevention, 
safety standards im industry, and train- 
ing plant executives. The engineering 
section of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers will take up cigar and cigaret 
manufacture, low voltage hazards, an- 
nealing chains arrd other subjects, 

Foot injuries, portable hand tools, in- 
dustrial care of eyes, safety and its re- 
lation to production are, some of the 
things to be givem attention in the au- 
tomotive section, The cement section 
will consider the effect of safety in the 
plant on safety im the home, methods 
of investigation accidents, and the kind 
of talk a foreman should give his men. 


Laundry And Dy Cleaning 
Hazards of a dry cleaning departmeght 


j ing army in time of peace, The people | will be discussed im the laundry session, 
| as will safe operation of laundry ma- 


chinery and safe operation of laundry 
and dry cleaners’ delivery cars, The ma- 


se of maintaining | to serve as the training nucleus of the | rine section will take up safe operation 


ur 
peace and satersesdiongy American insti- | citizen soldiers in time of peace and to | of tugs, proper inspection and selectioz 


tutions, according to an address on Sept. 
18 by the Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley. 

Secretary Hurley spoke in connection ; 
with a dinner given im Washington py | 
Gen. John J. Pershing in honor of the 
foreign delegates to the “Fidac” vet- 
erans’ convention. 

His -address was carried by vedio | 
through WRC and affiliated stations of 


authorized summary of his remarks fol- 
lows in full text: 


My comrades of the American Legion 
have asked me to state briefly the mili- 
tary policy of the United States. 


The people of the United States are 


Farms in Oklahoma 


Increase in Decade 


| 


Census Bureau Figures Show 
Gain of Over 6 Per Cent 


' 

Oklahoma farms 
number by more than 6 per cent since | 
19 by the Bureau of the Census. 

The Bureau's announcement fér the | 
State follows in full text: | 

The Director of the Census announced | 
Sept. 19 the number of farms in Okla- | 
homa. 


A farm, for census purposes, includes proportions as to become a menace to | made us a great amd happy Nation. 
‘all the land which ————— —-—_ 


is directly farmea 
by one person, either Wy his own labor | 
glean or with the assistance of members | 
of his household, or hired employes. | 
When a landowner has one or more! 
tenants, renters, croppers, or managers, | 


\the land operated by each is considered 


a “farm.” Any tract of land of less | 
than three acres used for agricultural | 
purposes, which produced products to the | 
value of $250 in the preceding calendar 
year, is classed a “farm.” 
The figures for 1930 are preliminary 
and subject to correction. 9 
State total: Apr. 1, 1930, 204,268; 
Jan. 1, 1925, 197,218; Jan. 1, 1920, 191,- 
988. Increase, 1925-1930, number, 7,050; 
er cent, 3,6. Increase, 1920-1930, num- 
er, 12,280; per cent, 6.4. .. 


Underwriting Firm 
Restrained by Court 


| 


| 
Revocation of Power of Attor- 
ney Checked by Injunction 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Sept. 19. 
temporary ingenctiqn restraining 
underwriters at Lloyds, ‘London, from 
revoking a power of attorney granted 
to the Cox Co. Ince., Chicago, to write 
health and accident insurance, was is- 
sued Sept. 15 by Judge Charles G. Brig- 
gle in the Sangamon County Circuit 
Court. The Director of the State De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, Leo 
H. Lowe, and the Superintendent of In- 
surance, Harry W. ~Hanson, also were 
restrained from accepting or recognizing 
any revocation of the power of attorney 

granted to the Cox Co. 

The complainant alleged that the attor- 
ney for the Lloyds underwriters, John 
S. Lord, notified Mr, Hanson that the 
power of attorney would be revoked in 
the near future and stated ‘upon infor- 
mation and belief that this action was 
inspired by Mr. Lord because the Cox 
Co. conformed with a ruling of the State 


A 


ust be paid by each separate repre- 

entative of Lloyds) underwriters. 

It was further alleged that if the revo- 
cation of the power of attorney is per- 
mitted, the Division of Insurance would 
be compelled to cancel the certificate of 
authority of the complainant to write 
insurance in the State. 


ling of 
| Guard, 


lead them in the field in time of emer- | 


gency. Our nation-has always relied on 
its citizen soldiers to defend it and it has | 


never relied on them in vain, Citizen 


soldiers have won every war in which 
i 


our Republic has engaged, But they | 
have paid a tremendous price in hard- 
ship, blood and life for their victories. 


because they went to battle untrained. 

Congress in the National Defense Act 
of 1920 made provisions for the’ train- 
citizen soldiers in the National 

the Reserve Officers Corps, the 
eserye*Officers Training Corps, and the 
itigens *Military Training Camps. All 
of this training is conducted under_the 
direction of the Regular Army. The 
whole system is voluntary. 

In addition to the provisions for train- 
ing of soldiefs the National Defense Act 
provides for industrial mobilization. A | 
plan has been worked out which is de- | 
signed to make the economic burdens 
of war fall with equal weight on every 
element of our citienship. It is unfair, 
unpatriotic and dishonest to ask ofe man 


R 
Cc 


profiting by war. 

Our Nation has no imperialistic mo- | 
tives. It desires to live on terms of 
peace and amity with all mankind. Our 
preparation is not for war but for the | 
maintenance of peace and the safeguard- 
ing of American institutions. 

Our degree of preparedness should be 
reasonable. It should not assume such 





; advantages of 


of materials as prime safety factors, the 
a nuses in safety work, 
safety in salvage operations and accident 


(prevention in operation of ferry boats. 


Other sections which will meet for 
consideration of both general problems 
and those peculiar to them are the chemai- 
cal, construction, delivery, taxicab and 
bus, education, electric railway, employes’ 
benefit associatiom, employes’ publica- 


deasting Company. An | They paid this excessive price largely | tion, fire prevention, food, Government 


officials, home safety, industrial healtfA, 
industrial nursing, metals, mining, 
packers and tanmers, paper and pulp, 
petroleum, power press, psychology 
class, public safety, public utilities, 
quarry, refrigeration, rubber, statistics, 
steam railroad, street and highway traffic, 
traffic school, textile and woodworking 
and lumber manufacturing. 


Subjects For Discussion 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, -will preside over the 
Government officials section, Subjects 
for talks and discussion include educa- 


| tion work of Government agencies, mak- 


ing use of accident statistics as a guide 
in safety work, governmental relations 


t : | with unofficial safety agencies,and co- 
have increased in | to die for the Republic while another is | operation between governmental agencies 


in safety work. 
The Bureau will be represented on 


| various committees by Dr. Lucian W. 


Chaney and Swen Kjaer. 


the peace or happ?ness of any other na- 
tion. Our preparation must be always 
sufficient to insure the safety of the Gov- 


} ernment and the institutions that have 
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AuTHorizep Statements ONLY 
SHED WiTHout COMMENT 


| idiszation 
| OfSt. Lawrence 


For Power Urged 








Governor of New York Says 
Project Would Result in 
Lower Rates for Private 
And Public Interests 





State of New York: 

Albany, Sept. 19. 
Lower power rates for residential, com- 
mercial and municipal uses will result 
from the development of the St. Law- 
rence River and other hydroelectric re- 
sources, it was declared by Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in an address at 

Plattsburg Sept. 18. 


“Some people will tell you that there 
is‘no need to develop: the St. Lawrence,” 
the Governor said. “They say that there 
1s plenty of water power in the State al- 
ready being developed. Well if that is 
so, why is it that if the State took its 
hands off the St. Lawrence it would not 
be a week, not a day, not 24 hours, be- 
fore some private company would develop 
it? And the private company would 
not do it just for its health either.. 

More Power Needed 


“Can we use the St. Lawrence power? 
Certainly we can use it; we can ySe every 
kilowatt hour we can produce, every bit 
of power we can get our hands on. The 
more power we can get, the more the 
State will develop and the cheaper the 
rates will be for domestic and industrial 
use, 


“There is no question that the St. 
Lawrence project is going through. I 
am certain that the people of the State 

of New York will insist that the primary 

purpose of such development will be to 
give light and power at the lowest pos- 
sible.cost. 


“The up-State communities in particu- 


| WOR 


Are Presentep Herein, Beinc 
sy Tee Untrep States Day 
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they ply routes across the Great L 
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to 
The vessel shown above, used to carry mail from Detroit to freighters as |warranted, he held, because the resi- 


Wide World Pho 


akes, is the only craft in the world 


performing this type of postal service, according to information in the 
files of the Post Office Department. The service was inaugurated in 1885. 


Detroit River :Floating Post Office 
Is Only One of 


Kind in Existence 


Boat Carrying Mail to Freighters While They Are in 





Coastal Park — 
System Planned, 
In New Jersey 


President of State Commerce 


And Navigation Board 
Proposes Federal and Mu- 
nicipal Assistance 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept, 19. 


Development by the State with Fed- 
eral and municipal aid of a coastal park 
system is proposed in an oral statement 
by the president of the State Board of 
Commerce and Navigation, 
Smith. 

The plan was advanced by Mr: Smith 
during an inspection trip along the coast 


| States Army Engineers. Only through 
Government action, he said, can the 
public be assured for all time of the 
privilege of using the beach, which is 
being restricted to an increasing extent 
each year. 

| Mr. Smith asserted that mile-long 
| stretches of beach should be acquired at 
| 20-mile intervals. Federal aid would be 


|dents of States other than New Jersey 
would use the parks. The municipalities 
should aid, he added, because of the 
benefits they would derive. 

State Senator Thomas A. Mathis, of 
Ocean County, announced recently that 
he would present. a bil} at the 1931 ses- 
sion of the Legislature for a State-owned 
park along the coast. 

Another development of the inspection 
tour was an oral statement by State 
Senator E. Donald Sterner, of Mon- 
mouth County, that he would seek an 
appropriation of $1,500,000 from the 
Legislature for an extensive program of 
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J. Spencer 


with members. of the Board and United |’ 


IN FEDERAL 
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site adjoining that of the White Ho 








The State, War and Navy Building (upper photo), which is located on a 


extertor more similar to that of the Treasury Department Building (lower 
photo), which stands on the opposite side of the Executive Mansion. 


State, War and Navy Building 










Underwood and Underwood 


| 


use, is to be remodeled to make its | 


Of Dwarf Salmon 





State Fish Commissioner Re- 
ports Discovery of Males 
Only in Companions of 
Salmon Run 








State of Idaho: 

Boise, Sept. 19. 
What may be a new type of dwarf 
salmon has been discovered by the State 

Fish Commissioner, Turner Sparkman. 
While on a recent inspection tour of 
State fish hatcheries, Mr. Sparkman de- 
cided to take in the annual salmon run 
in the Lemhi River, he stated orally 
Sept. 19.: There he learned from the 
natives that an unknown species, averag- 
ing six or seven inches in length and 
closely resembling the adult salmon in 


all characteristics except size, accom- 


panied the salmon on their inland 


journey. 
These fish have appeared each season 


|for years at the same time as the sal- 


mon runs. The fish die, as do the sal- 
mon after spawning. The most peculiar 
thing about the strange fish is that no 
females have ever been caught or found 
dead along the streams. Mr. Spark- 





man states that he took over 100 of 
the fish, all being males. 

Mr. Sparkman states that he will send 
@ specimen to a Federal fish expert for 
examination and identification. 





In Washington and in parts of Idaho, 


Strange Species 
Found in Idaho 


Will Conform With Treasury 


|@ number of the large sock-eye salmon 
|have been taken from the Pacific Ocean 
jand planted in the lakes and streams of 
|that State, and in many instances these 


ifish become dwarfed, according to an oral 
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Plans for Remodeling Structure Are Being Drawn; 
$3,000,000 Available to Bring About Greater 


bulkhead and jetty construction to but- 
tress the coast against encroachment by 
the sea. 


lar are paying through the nose for the Motion, Continues Maritime Service Estab- 
power they use for governmental pur- 


poses, such as lighting their streets, their 


statement by the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Fisheries, Lewis 
cliffe, Sept. 19. Mr. Radcliffe said that 





schools, their fire houses, the building of 
the villages. 


“The smaller communities of the State 
are paying: each year for this kind of 
lighting alone more than $5,000,000 
year. Then you add to that the $3,500,- 
000 paid by the City of New York for 
those purposes. That is a lot of money.” 


Czech Shoe Manufacturer 
Plans Silesian Factory 


8ata, who is considered one of the 
greatest competitors of the German shoe 
manufacturers is negotiating, at the pres- 
ent time, with the. German government 
concerning .the -establishment of a fac- 
tory in Upper Silesia, according to a 
Czechoslovakian report, forwarded to the 
Department of Commerce by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Sam Woods, 


Prague, Czechoslovakia. This firm plans/| order to afford the merchant marine of | 


to purchase a forest of 8,000 hectares 
near Kozli where he intends to build a 
shoe factory. The projected plant will 
give employment to about 2,000 workers, 
according to the Czechoslovakian infor- 
mation, 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Mexico’ Planning Help 
For Printing Industry 





Tariff Commission Considers 
Reduction of Duties 


* 


The Mexican tariff commission is re- 
ported to be studying plans for aiding 
the printing industry by reducing import 
duties on paper and other printing ac- 
cessories, and by increasing the duties 
on books, periodicals and printed matter 
in general, according, to information 
from the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Mexico City, Arch F. Coleman, made 
public on Sept. 19 by the Department of 
Commerce, 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The proposals submitted by the print- 
ers’ organizations are: 

1, A reduction of 50 per cent of the 
present import duty on all imported 
paper for a period of two years; 

2. Duty-free entry of printing machin- 
ery, repair parts, and accessories for a 
period of three years; 

3. A reduction of 50 per cent of the 
present duty on imported inks, cylinder 
paste, etc., used in the printing industry 
for a period of two years; 

4, An increase in the duty (in pesos 
per gross kilo) on catalogs, annuals, and 
directories with rustic bindings from 
0.50 to 1.50 pesos; the same with’ bind- 
ings of cardboard, leather or percaline, 
from 0.75 to 2 pesos; textbooks and 
drawing and writing courses with sam- 
ples and models, for primary instruction, 
from 0,02 to 1; printed books with rustic 
bindings, from 0.01 to 1.50; the same 
with bindings of cardboard, leather, or 
percaline, from 0.10 to 1; periodical pub- 
lication for reading, now duty free to 
2.50; and the same for other uses,, from 
0.26 to 1. 

5. An increase in the duty on prepared 
riats and on printed syndicated- features 
for release with Mexican editions so as 
to include them in the duty range of 
printed books. 

(The present rates of import duty on 
ait; fanges from 0.01 to 1.60 pesos per 
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\#lo; printing presses at 0.04 peso and 
inotypes at 0.05 peso each per gross kilo; 
black ink for printing at 0.04 peso and 
colored inks for printing at 0.30 peso, 
each per gros kilo. In addition to the 
basic rates of import duty there is the 
surtax of 2 per cent of the duty.) 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 19 





10:30 a. m. to 11:30 a. m—Cabinet 


meeting. (Cabinet meetings are held 
regularly on Tuesdays and Fridays of 
each week.) 

11:45 p. m.—Silas H. Strawn, of Chi- 


lished 35 Years Ago 


| The United States. Post Office’ Depart- 
|ment operates the only ‘maritime post 
| Office in the world, according to informa- 


@ tion in the files of the Department. 


The “C. F. Bielman Jr.,” is used in 
the operation of this service on the 
Detroit River out of Detroit, carrying 
mail to the freighters while they are in 
motion en route to and from the upper 
lakes of the Great Lakes, the _Depart- 
|ment states: : 
| The following additional information 
|was made available at the Department: 
| The maritime postal service on the 
| Detroit River carried on by the steamer 
“C. F. Bielman Jr.,” is, the only service 
of its kind in the world. At the sugges- 
tion of Postmaster Enright of Detroit 





| this postal service was inaugurated as an| 


experiment during the season of 1895 in 


jth Great Lakes convenience and to give 





New Regimes Receive 


| Word of Recognition 
italien chile 
‘Envoys Inform Bolivia and 
| Pern of Action Just Taken 
| By This Country 


| 


Advices have been received at the 
State Department from. the American 
embassies in Peru and Bolivia, report- 
ing that in pursuance of orders received 
from the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, American diplomatic represen- 
tatives have taken steps to resume re- 
lations with the provisional governments. 

The State Department’s announcement 
jin this connection follows in full.text: 


The Department is informed in a tele- 
gram Sept. 18, 4 p. m., from the Hon- 
orable Fred Morris Dearing, American 
Ambassador to Peru, that he called on 
the Peruvian minister for foreign affairs, 
Col. Montagne, at 10:50 yesterday morn- 
jing at which time he officially informed 
the Peruvian government of the decision 
reached by the United States to resume 
normal diplomatic relations with the pro- 
visional Peruvian government. 

Ambassador Dearing reports that the 





was received by him cordially and that 
he expressed his government’s apprecia- 
tion of:the action taken. ; 


The Department is informed in a tele- 
gram dated Sept. 18, 10 a. m., from 
Ambassador Dearing at Lima, Peru, that 
according to the Peruvian press of yes- 
terday, Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Cuba and Costa Rica, have accorded rec- 
ognition to the junta as the government 
of Peru. 


The Department is informed in astele- 
Charge d’Affaires of the American Le- 
gation at La Paz, Bolivia, that in accord- 
ance with the Department’s. instructions, 
he called in company with the Honorable 
Edward F. Feely, American Minister 
to Bolivia, at 10 o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing on Col. Osorio, the Bolivian minister 
for foreign affairs, at which time the 
minister for foreign affairs was officially 
informed of the decision by the United 
States to enter into full dplomatic re- 
lations with the government of Bolivia, 
and the minister for foreign affairs was 
requested to fix a date for the presen- 
tation by Mr. Feely of his credentials. 

The Department is informed further 
that arrangements are being made by 
the Bolivian government for the recep- 
|tion of Mr. Feely probably on Sept. 20 


Galindo, president of the military junta 
of government of Bolivia, at which time 
Mr. Feely will formally present his cre- 
dentials, , 


Infantile Paralysis Cases 
Numerous in Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Sept. 19. 





A serious epidemic of infantile pa-|dicates that 5,000,000 adults 


cago, called to invite the President to ralysis exists in the southwestern part 
address, on May 4, next, 400 delegates |°f Minnesota and the disease is spread- 
representing the International Chamber | ing to other parts of the State perare 


of Commerce in 47 countries. 


ing to a letter from Governdr 


odore 


12 m.—Silliman Evans, executive sec-, Christianson to the chairman ‘of the 
retary of the Trinity River Canal Asso-| Department of Administration and Fi- 
ciation, called to invite the President to | nance, Henry Rines. 


attend a celebration to be held in the 


As a result of the letter, Mr. Rines’ 


information conveyed to Col. Montagne | 


Secretary Wilbur Names Committee 
To Combat Illiteracy in Indiana 


gram from Mr. Frederick P, Hfbbard, | 


by His Excellency General Carlos Banco | 


the masters and crews of passing ve 
postal facilities which they had not: 





enterprise. 


In the annual report of the Postmaster 
General for 1897 it was pointed out that 
seven-tenths of the entire freight handled 
on the Great Lakes was carried in the 
holds of through freighters that did not 
touch at Detroit enroute to and from the 
upper lakes. 


This service on the Detroit River is of 
|24 hours’ duration and is carried on by 
the steamer “C. F. Bielman Jr.,” under 
contract, which meets vessels and trans- 


| 


fers the mail to and from them while} 


they are in motion. This mail boat is 
in operation during the period of nayiga- 
tion on the Great Lakes. 


| Hazardous Service 
| Receives Higher Pay 


| 


|in 1928, there were five carriers attached 


jto the service and these five carriers 
| distributed the mail to the passing ves- 
sels using the large mail boat as a base. 
Bue to the hazardous nature of their 
}work Congress recognized the conditions 


|by authorizing each carrier thus em-' 


| ployed to receive a salary of $2,500 a year 
jor $300 in excess of that given to the 
| highest paid carrier in the city delivery 
|service. However, the large boat, the 
|“C. F. Bielman Jr.,” was remodeled so 
that there was more room for the carry- 
ing of the mail, and the test was made 
successfully to see if the mail copld not 
be transferred from that boat direct to 
the passing vessels, and since, the con- 
tract of fo08 was signed the latter 
method has been in use. 


Mail for the steamers is hoisted by 
bucket from the mail boat. The mail 
pieces are all assorted aboard the floating 
post office and the stamps are cancelled 
with the inscription “Detroit River Sta- 
tion.” All the work of a regular post 
office is carried on aboard the mail boat. 


Contracts for the handling of the mail 
on the Detroit River are made by the 
Post Office Department every four years 
The present contract, which’ is held by 
Charles F. Bielman Jr., who was the 
contractor when the service was inau- 
gurated, will expire June 30, 1932. The 
contract is now cpsting the Government 
$16,900 annually. 


| 


The appointment by the Secretary of 
'the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, of a 
committee in Indiana to combat illiteracy 
there marks the organization of the 
fortieth State foy the purpose of teach- 
ing adults to read and write, the Na- 
tional Adyisory Committee on Illiteracy 
announced in a statement Sept. 19 list- 
ing the personnel of the new committee. 

Indiana ranks ‘twelfth in literacy in 
the Nation as a whole. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

With the cooperation of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Roy P. Wise- 
hart, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior and chairman of the National 
Advisory Committée on Illiteracy, has 
appointed a State committee which has 
| for its task the reduction of illiteracy in 
Indiana. ‘Approximately 40 States have 
been organized under the auspices of the 
National Advisory Committee on IIlit- 
eracy which was created some months 
ago with the approval of President 
Hoover. Remarkable progress has been 
made.in a number of States and several 
hundred thousand illiterates have been 
taught to read and write. 

It is expected that as a result of the 
efforts of the State committees, illiteracy 
| will be considerably reduced in the Na- 
| tion as a whole. The census of 1920 in- 
in the 
United States could not read and write. 
Such simple traffic signs as “stop” and 
“go” meant nothing to them. The per- 
centage of illiteracy in the United States 
is greater than that in England, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Norway, Denmark 
and Japan, 

The State of Indiana ranks twelfth in 


| 





late Spring of 1931 at the site of the|has announced an emergency transfer| the Union in literacy. While figures for 
Bridgeport dam, the largest of a system | of funds to provide $6,487 for ‘special| the 1930 census are not yet available, in 


being constructed at the head of the 
Trinity River in Texas. E 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff in answering mail corre- 
spondence and preparing addresses to be 
igerered in October. 


¥ 


uses in combating the epidemic, in ac- 
cordance with the request of the State 
Board of Health. 


with nine deaths reported, the 
ernor stated. 


| language. 
To date there have been 205 cases,| meet the problem in that State as re-'apolis, Ind.; John E. Frederick, Kokomo,|be prevalent in many ports with which | 
Gov- | vealed when the facts of the 1930 census|Ind.; The Rev. Henry H. Fout, Indian-| we have commerce, precautions against 


| 1920 the State had approximately 52,000 


adults unable to read and write in any 
The Indiana committee will 


become known, 


| receiving without paying fees to a private! 


| Until the signing of the last contract | 


Coast protection, said Mr. Sterner, is 
equally as important as road construc- 
tion, for which New Jersey is spending 
millions annually, and if necessary, he 
declared, a bond issue should be floated. 
However, since a bond sale would re- 
quire a referendum vote, thus delaying 
the program, Mr. Sterner said that he 
would ask for a direct appropriation. 


Many Auto Accidents 
Confessed by Letter 


| 


\California Drivers, Send Word 
To State Highway Patrol 


State of California: 

Sacramento,. Sept. 19. 
“Conscience letters,” written by mo- 
torists who unintentionally have dam- 
aged the cars of others, are being col- 
| lected in a file in the office of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, according to a 
statement on Sept. 19 by the State Di- 

vision of Motor Vehicles. 

The statement follows in full text: 
Most. of, these letters ¢ome from con- 
science-stri¢ken' ‘drivers . Who * trashed 
| with another car at some time and want 
to pay the damages. One southern Cali- 
fornia man writes that he bumped an- 


other car in traffic and found his bumper | 





bent when he arrived home. He wants 
pay the bill. 

Others ‘tell of backing into parked 
vehicles and of hasty departures without 
taking down the number of the damaged 
car. They usually know only the loca- 
tion and time and essential information 


lof cars so damaged. 


In this connection, Frank G. Snook, 
|Chief of the Division of Motor Vehicles, 


showing their names and addresses when 
they strike unattended vehicles. In addi- 
|tion, they must notify police of the 
incident. 

The law was designed to give the 
absent owner some chance to negotiate 
|with the person striking his car for 
‘settlement of the damage. 











State Becomes 40th Organized to Teach Uneducated, 
Adults to Read and Write | 





The National Advisory Committee on 
Illiteracy has offered to the Indiana com- 
mittee a manual of 24 simple lessons, so 
designed that the average illiterate can 
be instructed to read an ordinary news- 
| paper and write an average letter. The 
effectiveness of the manual has already 
| been demonstrated in a number of States, 
and it was prepared after a study of 
the various methods used in the reduc- 
tion of illiteracy. The manual will be 
furnished by the National Advisory Com- 


ization without charge. 

The members of the Indiana Commit- 
tee on Illiteracy are as follows: Prof. 
U. G. Weatherly, Indiana University, 
; Bloomington, Ind.; Dean George L. Rob- 
| erts, 
|Ind.; Prof. D. T. Cushman, Ball State 
| Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; Prof. E. 
E. Ramsey, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind.; Supt. William 
A. Wirt, Gary public schools, Gary, 
Ind.; Miss Mattie Frye, president, State 
Teachers Association, Anderson, Ind.; 
| Forrest Harness, Kokomo, Ind.; Hqward 
| Smith, Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, 
fads Dr. W. A. Millis, Crawfordsville, 





Supt. Lee O. Baird, Delaware County 
schools, Muncie, Ind.; Mrs. E. O. Hall, 
Auburn, Ind.; 
president, State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, South Bend, Ind.; Fred Hoke, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Dr. Kenosha Sessions, 
superintendent, Indiana Girls’ School 
Clermont, Ind.; Walter McDonagle, su- 
perintendent, Feeble-minded Home, Fort 


Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. Julian D. Hogate, 
Danville, Ind. 

| Supt. Ralph N. Tirey, Bloomington 
Lgunte schools, Bloomington,  Ind.; 


Father Francis H. Gavisk, Indianapolis, 
|Ind.; The Rev. Otto Schraetter, Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 


to’ find the man whose car he hit and | 


jis missing. Fear of being classified as) 
a “hit and run” driver prompt many to! 
write in for information as to the owners | 


‘calls attention to a new section. of the! 
\law requiring motorists to leave a card) 


Uniformity 


Architectural plans are under way for | 
remodeling the State, War and Navy| 
| Building, one of the older of the pres- 
ent group of Federal structures in Wash- 
ington. When the work is completed the 
structture’s exterior will “conform to the 
general lines of the Treasury Building,” 
according to information made available 
at the Treasury Department. 
| Congress has made $3,000,000 available 
| for the work.. Waddy B. Wood, a Wash- 
| ington architect who is familiar with the 
construction of the building, has been en- 
' gaged for the work of drawing plans for 
|vefacing the entire outside of the struc- | 
\ture, refinishing it inside and out, and 
for so remodeling the interior that full 
use may be made of the space. 

The Supervising Architect’s Office in| 
the Department of the Treasury has de- 
|cided that the present sunken garden 
effect that characterizes the north half | 
of the building shal lbe eliminated and 
of the building shall be eliminated and 
ithus will become a basement, will be 
|put to use as an automobile storage 
space for officers and. employes of the 
| Department of State which alone will 
|use the building in later years. | 
The car-storage space is an innova- 
/tion in Government housing and it was 
| stated in behalf of the Treasury that if 
lthe idea works out. successfully, the 
Treasury building itself may later be 
equipped with the same facilities. f 

While Mr. Wood has not completed his‘ 


| 


| 








New Jersey Sanctions 
High Power Station 


Petition of Atlantic Broadcast- 
ing Company Granted 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 19. 


The construction and experimental 
| operation of a radio broadcasting station 
jon a rated power of 25,000 watts by the 
| Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Columbia Broadcasting 
| System, was authorized Sept. 19 by the 
New Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
|missioners under authority of a statute| 
enacted Mar. 18, 1930. 

The granting of authority for the sta-| 
tion was opposed at a series of hearings | 
held by the board. Among other ob- 
jectors, the Attorney General of New 
Jersey appeared “at the express direction 
of the Governor.” The objectors con- 
tended that the proposed station would 
interfere with or blanket other transmis- 
sion and reception. 

“The testimony of all expert witnesses 
as to undue blanketing or interference,” 
said a statement issued by the President 
of the Board, Joseph F. Autenrieth, “in- 





in Design 


plans, one of the main changes to come 
in the building is elimination of the pres- 
ent top story of the structure. This 
floor, the Treasury says, is of small use 
and the Supervising Architect’s Office is 
of the opinion that it may be removed 
and thus aid in bringing about conforma- 
tion of the building to the generally 
straight lines that characterize the 
Treasury. 

The Treasury desires the utmost 
speed in working out the new State De- 
partment building design. It will not be 
a long job, as time and cost figure in the | 
present building program of the Federal | 


: Government, but the work should be car- 


ried along in order to make the Pennsy)- | 
vania Avenue section around the White 
House present as favorable appearance | 
as may be. | 

Beauty has figured in all plans for the 
new Federal group and both President 
Hoover, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, are anxious that 
the State offices present an exterior that, | 
architecturally, is pleasing to the visitors 
to Washington. j 

Treasury-engineers believe the strac- 
ture to be unusually well built. Its 
foundations are better than the average 
building and show no signs of deteriora- 
tion. The side walls and interior walls 
are in fine condition and its remodeling, 
therefore, may be done without fear of / 
destroying the basic strength of the 
building itself. 


Slight Decline Shown 
In Mortality Rate 


Yonkers, N. Y., Reports Lowest 
Figure Among 78 Cities 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities with 
a total population of 35,000,000 for the 
week ending Sept. 13, indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 9.7 as against a rate of 
10.0 for the corresponding week of last 
year. The highest rate (18.3) appears 
for Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest (5.0) 
for Yonkers, N. Y. The highest infant 
mortality rate (207) appears for Denver, 
Colo., an dthe lowest for Lewell, Mass., 
New Bedford, Mass., and New Haven, 
Conn., which reported no infant mor- 
tality. 

The annual rate for 78 cities is 12.2 
for the 37 weeks of 1930, as against a 
rate of 13.0 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. 

The rates published in this summary 
are based upon midyear population es- 
timates derived from the 1930 census. 
Cities whose population was found to 
be less than was indicated by estimates 





‘dicated a test or an experiment was the| heretofore used will therefore appear as 
most satisfactory method of determining| having a higher death rate than usual 
its effect on public reception or other| even though there may have been no ma 
broadcasting. |terial increase in the actual number of 





mittee on Illiteracy to any local organ-| 


Purdue University, La Fayette, | 


Mrs. Homer J. Miller,! 


;| plague-infected rats were found on the 


“The certificate of approval reserves 
| jurisdiction to the Board to correct any | 
undue blanketing or interference that} 
might be caused and to so regulate the} 
| station that such features detrimental to | 
‘the public interest will, by the order of 
|the Board, be eliminated if the test opera- 
tion should prove unsatisfactory.” 


Health Conditions 
| For Year Exceptional 








| Birth Rate in America: Con-| 
tinues to Show Decline 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
during the year 1929 about 42,000 cases 
of smallpox were reported to the Public 
Health Service, more cases than were re- 
| ported by any other-country, except Brit- 
ish India. British India and the United | 
| States have therefore one thing in com- 
}mon, they both suffer because they have 
not availed themselves of the means of 
preventing smallpox. 

During the year, yellow fever was re- 
ported in parts of South America and 
Africa, only, but plague appeared in all 
the grand divisions of the woxld except 
Australia. 

No case of human plague was reported 
in the United States or its possessions, 
but plague-infected squirrels were found 
'in California, where they have consti- 
tuted a menace for many years, and 





/Island of Hawaii. While these foci of | 
infection exist and plague continued to 





. 


\this disease are necessary. 


| derful thing. 


deaths. 
(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 


Initiative Termed Remedy 
Most Needed in Depression | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
this forward action, Its moral effect will| 
be even greater. 

The attitude of the entire country in 
this depression has been a new and won- 
It has been a trying time 
for all, We have met it with a patience} 
and confidence never shown before. De- 
pression is hardest of all on the worker. 
His savings vanish and hardship takes | 
their place. Yet our workers have borne 
this ordeal magnificently. They deserve 
recognition, not only when good times 
return, but now, when more jobs are 
needed. Here in Camden they are get- 
ting the needed jobs. 

May all America draw new inspiration 
to go on from this practical answer to 
slack times. Let other employers in other 
places take courage to reopen and ex- 
pand. Labor is only waiting for the 
chance to pull with the employer to get 
things going. Here the new spirit of 
the country is showing itself. With that, 
coupled with the practical leadership 
demonstrated here, depression is bound 
to yield. This is proof that we can force 
it to yield. 

The entire country will applaud this 
showing of initiative. A year ago, on 


he had received no reports about the 
discovery of any new species of salmon, 
and that he did not know of any other 
explanation on this newly discovered 
salmon. 

Besides the sock-eyed salmon of the 
Pacific coast, there are salmon from the 
Atlantic Ocean which are also trans- 
planted out in Idaho and other western 
States. These fish are called land-locked 
salmon, and, as a result of their inland 
surroundings, they become dwarfed, 
a they retain the habits of the sea- 
salmon. 


Mr. Hoover Decrees 
Fire Prevention Week 





Proclamation Invites Active Co- 
operation of Citizens 





President Hoover has signed. a proc- 
lamation designating the week beginning 
Oct..5, as “National. Fire Prevention 
Week,” according to an oral announce- 
ment at the White House Sept. 19. 


This proclamation reads as follows: 


By the President of the United States, 
a proclamation: 


Whereas the North American. Conti- 
nent leads the world in the amount of its 
annual fire waste, one year of devasta- 
ting losses following another, each, with 
but few exceptions, establishing a new 
high mark in the amount of valuable 
property burned and in the magnitude 
of economic losses, property losses alone 
in 1929 exceeding $470,000,000, 


Whereas thousands of persons annu- 
ally die as a result of burns and many 
additional thousands are injured, 66 per 
cent of all fatalities from fire taking 
place in the home; 


Whereas the present condition can be 
corrected only through the earnest effort 
of each one of us; and 


Whereas it has been customary to ob- 
serve National Fire Prevention Week in 
the effort to instill into every citizen 
a full understanding of his individual re- 
sponsibility ‘in the curtailment of the 
mounting losses of property and life 
through preventable fires; 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do proclaim the week of Oct. 5, 1930, 
to be observed as National Fire Preven- 
tion Week, and do invite the active co- 
operation of all in the prevention of 
fire waste, and the consequent procuring 
of individual benefits and increased na- 
tional prosperity. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this 
17th day of September in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and thirty, and 
of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
fifty-fifth. HERBERT HOOVER 





Proper Enforcement 


Of Dog Laws Urged 


Bulletin Issued Concerning 
Problem of Sheep-killing Dogs 


Legislation, if properly enforced, is the 
most effective method of dealing with 
the sheep-killing dog problem, although 
dog-proof fences for night pastures help 
to prevent losses to flock owners, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
Sept. 19, Several States have laws which 
give reasonable protection to sheep own- 
ers, but dog laws may fail in their pur- 
pose if enforcement is lax. Suggestions 
for the formulation of effective dog laws 
appear in Farmers’ Bulletin 1268-F, 
“Sheep-Killing Dogs,” which has just 
been issued in revised edition by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

One of the most important considera- 
tions in formulating a dog law, the bulle- 
tin shows, is to obtain the moral sup 
port of the people. An unjust law does 
not have the support of the people, and 


enforce the law. Effective dog laws, 
when properly enforced, limit the num- 
ber of stray dogs, control their rovi 


owners may be compensated for losses. 





the heels of the market crash, President 
Hoover issued this call to courage. The 
response from your city is a_ splendid 
answer. ,1 believe that before long fac- 
tory whistles all over the country will 
take up the answer in a chorus of new 
energy and activity, 


|The dog law of Michigan, published 
|full in the bulletin, is. an example . 
|one which offers protection. 

| Farmers’ Bulletin 1268-F ma 


|tained free from the Office of Informa- 


tion, United States Department of Agtie 


culture, Washington, D. C, - 


without their support officers will not 


jand provide a fund from which sheep — 


be ob- 
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Subject of Study 

_ By Federal Agency 

To Aid Efficiency 
TE moisture content of wood as it is 
placed in service in construction opera- 
obviously is affected by the practice 
f the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the re- 
tailer, the fabricator and the contractor, 


according to the senior engineer of the For- 
est Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 


United States Department of Agriculture, 


J. 8. Mathewson. In.a pamphlet prepared 
by Mr. Mathewson and issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under the title 
“The Air Seasoning of Wood,” it is stated 
that a member of any one of the five groups 
indicated above may undo to some extent the 
good work of the others. The gection of 
the pamphlet devoted to the spbject of 
storage of dry lumber follows in full text: 

It will avail little, for example, to have 
members of the first four groups follow cor- 
rect-practice if a member of the last then 
nullifies their results by subjecting such 
items as floring, déors, window frames, and 
sash to weather conditions. Ordinary at- 


_mospheric conditions cause an increase in 


the moisture content of lumber properly 
dried for interior use, and then shrinkage 
occurs when the heating system of the com- 
pleted building is put into operation. 
Cracks in floors and around windows and 
doors certainly are not an asset in maih- 
taining satisfaction in the use of lumber, 
and neither are warped doors. 


A 


On the other hand, if the manufacturer 
dries the lumber improperly any or all of the 
others who handle it can improve the mois- 
ture condition of the stock considerably by 
means of heated storage. The retailer or 
the fabricator, for instance, can largely 
and sometimes completely correct through 
heated storage any improper moisture treat- 
ment by the manufacturer or the whole- 
saler. Purchase specifications, which should 
be employed, will place definitely the re- 
sponsibility for final results that is now di-. 
vided at random among all those who con- 
tribute to the finished product. 

Since in most regions there is consider- 
able difference between Summer and Win- 
ter values of equilibrium moisture con- 
tent, it may be advantageous in some cases 
to bulk pile in the yard stock that has be- 
come thoroughly air-dry during the Sum- 
mer, in order to prevent or to reduce the 
absorption of moisture during the Winter. 
If, however, the locality under considera- 
tion is subject to heavy snows or driving 
rains, a better practice is to allow the stock 
to remain on stickers. In either case a 
tight rof should be provided. 

Piling stock within a shelter obviously 
affords it protection better than the best 
possible in an open yard. 

Some of the studies referred to in this 
bulletin have indicated the reasons for 
variation in the moisture content of lum- 
ber when it.is taken from the yard. Other 
studies have indicated the range in mois- 
ture content’ of air-dried’ and of _kiln- 
dried softwoods; when the average mois- 
ture content is the same, the range is 
greater for the kijn dried than for the air 
dried. 

Additional data pertaining to certain 
softwood sawmills. are available. to show 


~ that, if the stock is bulk piled in a closed | 
storage shed, the range.in moisture content 


can be materially reduced: For instance, 
numerous moisture-content values deter- 
mined for certain grades of kiln-dried soft- 
wood flooring ranged from about 2 to 30 
per cent, with an average of 7.1 per cent. 
After being bulk piled for 30 days in partly 
open sheds the range was from about 2.5 
to 16.5 per cent, with an average of 8.5 
per cent. Further, the increase in moisture 
content of lumber in sheds may be less than 
if the stock is stored in yards. Inciden- 
tally, an added advantage of bulk piling 
in a closed shed is that the lumber is kept 
cleaner than when it is exposed to rain 


and dust. 
A 


If, after air seasoning or kiln drying, it 
is necessary to prevent an increase in mois- 
ture content, the desired result can be ac- 
complished by bulk piling or by open piling 
the stock in a heated building. The same 
means may be employed also to reduce mois- 
ture content. When this result is desired 
the stock should be piled on stickers rather 
than bulk piled, if the duration of the stor- 
age period is to be minimized. Such a 
method of drying is particularly suitable 
where dry kilns or skilled operators are 
not available. It is also advantageous where 
a high degree of refinement in the quality 
of the finished product is necessary. Such 
excellence is essential, for instance, in fine 
handwork and in instruments of precision. 
With articles like jewel boxes, level rods, 
and slide rules, for example, in which 
nicety of construction, appearance, and 
service are prime requisites, the cost of 
drying the material properly is negligible 
in comparison with the value of the fin- 
ished product. 

As an offset to the saving in time that 
would be obtained by kiln drying, the sim- 
plicity of equipment and operation of 
heated storage may in some cases prove an 
important consideration. Probably it is 
feasible to maintain or even to attain a con- 
siderable range of desired moisture-content 
values, corresponding to certain relative hu- 
midities, simply by controlling the tempera- 
ture, which in most cases would probably 
be from 50 degrees to 100 degrees F.; the 
relative humidity of the air, and in conse- 
quence the moisture content of the stock, 
would decrease as the temperature in- 
creased. 

Gas-burning or oil-burning equipment is 
a convenient boiler accessory for heated 
storage, especially on those days when heat 
is required to control the moisture content 
of the lumber and for no other purpose. 

Plate 22 in the pamphlet illustrates a por- 
tion of the interior of a heated brick build- 
ing in use by a wholesale distributor of 
hardwood and softwood lumber. Plate 22, 
C, shows the arrangement of the wall radia- 
tors, and Plate 22, A and B indicate the 
method of bulk piling hardwood flooring 
about 3 inches above the concrete floor and 
with a> occasional layer of stickers to sta- 


TO BE MAINE’S HIGHEST. BRIDGE 


Maine State Highway Department 


The new highway bridge shown in the architect’s drawing reproduced above, span- 
ning the Penobscot River, will be the only important suspension bridge in Maine 
and the highest bridge of any type in that State when completed, according to infor- 
mation made available on behalf of the State Highway Department.~The structure, 
designated as the Waldo-Hancock Highway Bridge, will be 2,040 feet long* and will 


have a center span measuring 800 feet between towers. 


Work on the bridge was 


begun Aug. 1, 1930, and is scheduled to be completed Sept. 1, 1931. 


HAZARD IN TRENCH WORK 
Studied for Sake of' Reduction : 


By A. G. WAGNER 
Engineer, Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, State of California 


THE Industrial’ Accident Commission — 
staff see a picture which differs from 


that seen by the laymen who make up the 
coroner’s’ jury, and by the public, whose 
attention is momentarily. directed to a 
news item of fatal results to some buried 
workman. 

An investigation: is made of the circum- 
stances surrounding the accident, and, as 
a result of numerous investigations made 
over a considerable period of time, we are 
usually able to charge the accident to one 
of a.few major causes. Insufficient shor- 
ing; lack of knowledge of soil conditions 
and characteristics; and the desire to “get 
by” or take a chance for economic rea- 
sons, are usually the direct cause of 
trench construction accidents. 


A 


The Trench Construction Safety Or- 
ders, issued by the Industrial Accident 
Commission, provide that all trenches in 
hard compact material must. be shored 
and braced at least every eight feet. Too 
many contractors are inclined to comply 
with this order as it reads. Soil condi- 
tions are variable and it is difficult to put 
into words a standard that would fit all 
conditio.s unless they were to “tight 
sheet” all trenches. The tight sheeting 
of all trenches is almost as unnecessary 
and extreme as it is necessary to brace all 
trenches adequately, as required by the 
physical condition and characteristics of 
the soil. As a matter of illustration, an 
accident is described that was directly at- 
tributed to the first major cause, inade- 
quate shoring: 

A drain trench 10 feet deep and 3 feet 
wide was being dug in fairly hard com- 
pact soil. It was braced at intervals of 6 
and 8 feet. Adjacent to this trench, and 


St. Lawrence to Be Dredged 


A DREDGING concern of Montreal, Can- 
ada, recently obtained a contract from 
the Dominion government for the dredg- 
ing of the ship channel in the St. Lawrence 
River, between Montreal and Quebec, to a 
depth of 35 feet, at a cost of about $7,000,- 
000, according to the Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner, L. A. France, at Montreal. 

A special dredge was designed by the 
company’s engineering staff to take eare 
of dredging conditions peculiar to the river 
bed where work is being undertaken, and 
the dredge was assembled in Sorel, Quebec. 
Clay, rock and boulder difficulties will be 
encountered and the equipment was de- 
signed to cope with these conditions. 

Some 2,800 horsepower will be developed 

on the new dredge from four diesel engines 
of eight cylinders, in connection with a gen- 
erator of 400 kw., 250 volts, d.c., and in 
addition auxiliary generator sets will de- 
velop 95 horsepower. 
OE 
bilize the pile. If at all feasible to do so, 
it would be better to pile the stock at right 
angles to the position shown and several 
feet from the wall radiators. Such a change 
in the position of the pile would permit 
air to circulate more readily under the pile 
and toward the radiators, thus keeping the 
lower layers of stock drier and at the same 
time preventing over-drying of the-ends of 
the boards. This building stores both air- 
dried and kiln-dried stock; for a quality 
product, heated storage is desirable from 
every point of view. 


approaching at a very acute angle, was a 
previously dug trench carrying a high 
pressure gas line. The existence of this 
old trench was known to the contractor 
and to the inspectors. As the large drain 
trench approached the point of intersec- 
tion with the high ‘pressure gas line 


trench, additional bracing of the trench 
under construction should have been pro- 
vided every two feet so that the previ- 
ously disturbed soil in the gas line trench 
would not cave in. However, instead of 
providing additional bracing, the previous 
spacings were maintained with the result 
that the walls caved in between the 6- and 
8-foot braces. 

A lack of knowledge of physical charac- 
teristics of soil, and what will take ptace 
when the soil is disturbed, is also a large 
factor in causing accidents. 

As an illustration of the foregoing 
cause, consider an excavation for the 
foundation of a building that was being 
dug to a depth of 13 feet. After the exca- 
vation, it was allowed to stand for three 
weeks without any further-work being 
done. At the end of the three-week pe- 
riod, a soil pressure test was made, which 
showed that the soil was inadequate to 
carry the foundation for the structure. In 
order to secure : better bearing for the 
foundation walls and footings, a trench 
was sunk to a depth of 34% to 4 feet below 
the previously excavated 13-foot level. 
This left a vertical bank from 164% to 17 
feet high, with workmen engaged at their 
task at the base of it. The bank gave way, 
and three men were buried by the caving 
earth. The.work of rescuing the buried 
men was hindered, complicated, and made 
dangerous because the caving earth had 
carried away a gas line, and the escaping 
gas prevented the work of the rescuers 
until the gas could be shut off. 
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This accident eould have been readily 
prevented by shoring and bracing, in 
accordance with General Construction 
Safety Order 1109. The contractors could 
not see into the bank, nor did they have 
knowledge of the existence of previously 
disturbed soil back of the base of the 
wall. However, had this bank been pro- 
tected against caving by shoring and brac- 
ing, there would have been no danger 
from this artificial condition. 

The desire to “get by” is a great source 
of serious accidents. To illustrate this, 
consider the case of a trench 1,000 feet 
long, 10 feet deep, and 2 feet wide. This 
trench, dug by a mechanical digger, was 
completed 200 feet ahead of the pipe lay- 
ers. Bracing of the trench was discon- 
tinued 75 feet from the end. When the 
pipe layers had reached the end of the 
braced portion of the trench, they stopped 
laying pipe and removed braces from the 
completed portion of the trench. 

Instead of beginning at the braced end 
of the trench, and placing their braces 
ahead of them, they: began to place the 
braces in the center of the unbraced ‘sec- 
tion, with the result that one trench wall 
caved in, and claimed two lives. This ac- 
cident was due to the desire to “get by” 
and finish in a hurry. It was easier to 
place the braces in the center of the 
trench and work both ways from the point 
where the truck had dropped them than it 
was to walk 3734 feet in one direction, and 
begin from a safe point. Eternal vigi- 
lance has often been quoted as the price 
of safety, but common sense and delibera- 
tion are factors that go a long, long way 
in accident prevention in trench and en- 
gineering construction. 


Public Works in Turkey 


PUBLIC works program in Tur- 
key which will require 42 years 
for completion has been: proposed by 
the Turkish Minister of Public Works, 
according to a report by the Vice 
Consul at Istanbul, Robert English, 
which has been made public in a state- 
ment issued by the Department of 
Commerce, which follows in full text: 
Approximately 100,000,000 Turkish 
pounds (the Turkish pound is now 
worth about $0.47) would be spent 
for irrigation and water-power proj- 
ects and 100,000,000 pounds would be 
allotted for railway construction be- 
tween Samsun and Sivas, between 
Adapazari, Duzce, and Bolu, and Fil- 
yos and Eregli. The remaining 40,- 
000,000 pounds would be used for 
construction in the ports of Mersin 
and Eregli, and breakwaters would 
be built at -Amasra, Inebolu, and 
Trabzon. ‘ 

A Netherland specialist has been 
named. to superintend the water- 
power” developments, which are to 
consist of a dam to be built, at Bur- 
hanie with a capacity of 10,000,000 
cubic meters to facilitate the irriga- 
tion of the plain of An Kara 
(Angora). 


BRIDGE ROADS 


In Manhatian Are 
Officially Described 


State of New York: 
New York City, Sept. 19. 


(TWELVE proposals for construction of 


the Riverside Drive connections of the | 


Manhattan approach to the Hudson River 
Bridge received by The Port of New York 
Authority, range from $995,969 to $1,497,- 
747, according to an announcement made 
by that agency. The announcemept de- 


scribes construction work involved as fol- 
lows: 


The Riverside Driye connections will ex- 
tend from West ‘ Street and Haven 
Avenue to a point roximately 200 feet 
south of West 168th Street~at Riverside 
Drive. They will comprise roadways mak- 
ing connections with Riverside Drive at 
three points and effecting separation of 
onbound and offbound bridge traffic. 

The work involves excavation; filling; 
concrete, granite, and rubble. masonry 
construction; paving for the roadways; 
and the reconstruction of sewers, water 
mains, and other utilities. 
will be required by Oct. 1, 1931. 


From the first connecting point approxi- 
mately 200 feet south of West 168th Street 
a roadway will extend northwardly to 
West 176th Street, approximately along 
the existing line and grade of Service 
Street widened on the east side. A con- 
nection wili be made on the west side of 
Riverside Drive approximately opposite 
West 169th Street. From here, two road- 
ways will extend in a generally northerly 
direction through Fort Washington Park 
on embankment to a point approximately 
opposite West 171st Street, and there they 
will cross Riverside Drive on an arch 
span and join the roadway along the exist- 
ing line of Service Street. 


A further connection will be made onthe 


east side of Riverside Drive at a point ap-: 


proximately opposite West 177th Street 
from where a roadway will extend south- 
wardly approximately along the line of an 


existing street to West 176th Street, where . 


it will join the other roadway. 


Completion’ 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PROGRAM 


: 


Said to Be in Advance of Schedule 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Sept. 19. 
PENNSYLVANIA'S entire State construc- 
tion program now is completed or under 
contract, eight months in advance af the end 
of the biennium, according to a statement 
issued Sept. 19 by the State Secretary of 
Property and Supplies, Benson E. Taylor. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The program was the most extensive 
ever undertaken in the history of the Com- 
monwealth. Authorized bythe last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly it called for 
expenditures totaling $29,500,000, In ad-. 
dition to that sum, work with a total cost of 
$13,000,000 had been carried over from the 
previous biennium. 

The building program as outlined by Gov- 
ernor John S. Fisher while centering in 
development of the Capitol Park improve- 
ments reached out into every corner of the’ 
State. It called for ‘new construction at 
all types of State institutions where it was 


“needed and the rehabilitation of others 


where needed repairs would suffice. 

To speed the program the Governor au- 
thorized preparation of. legislation which 
would center all construction activity in the 
Department of ,Property and Supplies. 
Whether it was a new building calling for 
the expenditure of several million dollars or 
a new stable at an armory in Erie County 
responsibility for getting the work done 
as cheaply and as quickly as possible-was 
put up solely to Secretary Taylor’s de- 
partment. 

The new plan called for the organization 
of an entirely new bureau within the de- 
partment. Frank St. Clair Jr., an engineer 
who had directed a number of, large do- 
mestic and foreign projects was named as 
head of the bureau. Mr. St. Clair in turn 
designated as his assistants only men with 
practical engineering experience. 


ADDED SCHOOLS 
Promote Building 


In Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Sept. 19. 


ACTIVITY in construction of new school 

buildings in Minnesota was greater 
last year than in the two preceding years 
combined, according to a statement isstied 
by the Director of the Division of School 
Buildings of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Samuel A. Challman, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

In the urban districts during the past 
year 38 new buildings have been com- 
pleted, and 38 other buildings are still 
under construction. The total cost of the 
completed buildings foots up $3,035,324. 
The total amount of contracts let to date 
for buildings still under construction 
totals $3,362,648. In the rural districts 
the building activity has been about the 
same as a year ago. 

This year’s record to date includes 52 
buildings completed or under construction 
at a total cost of $310,000. A year ago 
there were 60 buildings erected at a cost 
of $336,357. 

The cost per cubic foot of urban build- 
ings erected during the past year averages 
28 cents. This is almost identical with 
the cost during the years 1928 and 1929. 

The latest available statistics show 
9,186 schoolhouses in the State with a 
valuation of $151,988,440. This amount 
includes both buildings and sites. 


MODERN PROJECT IN CHINA 
Built by Use of American Equipment 


A THOROUGHLY modern coal terminal 
. costing approximately $6,500,000 has 
just been completed in China, being built 
in accordance with plans developed in the 
United States and with construction 
equipment imported from this. country, 
according to a report by the Trade Com- 
missioner at Mukden, John J. Ehrhardt 
which has just been received and made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

The new terminal property of the South 
Manchuria Railway, is located at Kan- 
seishi in Kwantung Province of Southern 
Manchuria. It serves the great coal field 
controlled by the railway, according to 
a statement summarizing the report which 
has been issued by the Department. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The field covers an area of 23 square 
miles, extending from east to west about 
10 miles and from north to south two and 
one-half miles. The average thickness of 
the vein is 130 feet, the thickest part be- 
ing about 430 feet. The estimated deposit 
of coal in this field is about 1,000,000,000 
tons, of which approximately 5 per cent 
is reported to have been mined. Coal is 
now being mined at the rate of about 
7,000,000 tons per year or 26,000 tons per 
day. Of this amount almost half is con- 
sumed in Manchuria, while about 2,000,- 
000 tons is exported to various parts of 
Japan. 

The remainder is used,for bunkering 
steamers or is exported to China or points 
in the South Seas. The coal vein dips to 
the north about 30 degrees, and the upper 
end lies quite near the surface, Here is 
located the Fushun open pit mine, said to 
be the largest of its kind in the world. 
Where the vein lies at considerable depth, 
shale overlies the coal in a total amount 
estimated at 5,300,000,000 tons. The oil 
content averages 6 per cent and a plant 
for its recovery has been installed at 
Fushun, att 

Existing coal. handling facilities at 
Dairen were found to be inadequate for 
present and prospective export require- 
ments, and the South Manchuria Railway 
therefore entered into an extensive pro- 
gram of construction costing more than 
$6,000,000 about 10 per cent of which was 
spent in the United States in payment for 
equipment and material. . 

This program consisted of rebuilding 
the town of Kanseishi, constructing a 
breakwater, dredging the channels so as 
to provide a minimum depth of water of 
10 meters, constructing a pier with berth- 
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ing space for four ships of the largest 
size, installing necessary car dumping 
and vessel loading equipment, providing a 


‘coal storage yard, and constructing the 


necessary electrified trackage complete 
with substations, electric locomotives and 
pier transfer cars. ‘ 

The new coal pier was designed in the 
United States but fabricated in Japan. The 
structure is 300 meters long and has a ca- 
pacity for loading coal at the rate of 2,400 
tons per hour and space for loading four 
ships simultaneously. Present machinery 
consists of one car dumper of the turn- 
over type complete. with a mule_haulage 
for entering the cars upon the bumper 
and having a capacity of 40 60-metric ton 
cars per hour, or a total tonnage of 2,400 
metric tons per hour; also three loading 
towers, each having a capacity of from 
200 to 700 metric tons per hour, sepend- 
ing on operating conditions. 

These towers are equipped with mechan- 
ical trimmers so that it is pdssible to 
fully load vessels, without the necessity 
of hand trimming, They represent the 
latest development in this class of ma- 
chinery and are of special design to meet 
the exacting conditions imposed by a pier 
of low design and a wide range of tide and 
of vessel sizes. 

A special feature is a “lowerator” or 
anti-breaker, which with the telescope 
chute and trimmer swung out of the way, 
may be engaged with thé discharge end 
of the conveyor, thus depositing coal into 
the ship with minimum breakage. A 20- 
ton jib crane is provided for handling the 
anti-breaker also for incidental repair 
work on the boom. Ail motions are oper- 
ated by American motors. Future exten- 
sions contemplate another dumper of the 
rolling type, also addjtional loading tow- 
ers and pier cars. 

The foregoing equipment was supplied 
by the American firm which designed the 
pier. The coal storage yard has a capac- 
ity of 400,000 tons. The entire storage 
yard and pier are electrified for electric 
car operation. The entire track system 
is equipped with signal and control devices 
and observation towers for the control of 
the movement of coal cars. This coal pier 
will be a great asset to the South Man- 
churia Railway Company, in the export of 
coal from the Fushun mines which are 
owned by the Railway Company. In 1928 
the exports of Fushun coal through Dairen 
were valued at $16,600,000—amounting 
to 2,900,000 tons. 
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Because he had been a member. ofthe 
Legislature when the Capitol Park improve- 
ment plan was formulated and started the 
Governor was anxious that it be pushed as 
speedily as funds and good engineering 
practice warranted. 

Immediately upon completion of the first 
office building the contract was let for the 
second which was completed in record time 
and at a saving of more than $1,000,000 
over the first. The third building of the 
group is now nearing completion and will. 
be ready for. occupancy by Jan. 1, 1931. 

Completion of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Memorial Bridge was another of the major 
projects hurried to completion. _ Its formal 
dedication at the time of the recent Legion 
convention here was the last step in one of 
the largest construction projects under- 
taken by the State since the building of the 
Capitol. 

Meanwhile more than a dozen other proj- 
ects were under way. One of the larger of 
those not directly a part of the Capitol 
group was construction of the State Farm 
Show Building which will be ready for the 
annual exhibit next January. The new 
building will permit the farm show, for the 


first time in history, to be held under one 
roof. 


Other local projects included the erection & 
or acquisition of smaller buildings neces- 
sary for the several branches of the State 
government, and lowering and improvement 
of the Capitol Plaza. 
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While the Capitol development plan was 
being speeded up necessary construction ; 
and repairs were also going forward in 
every part of the State. First place was 
given to needed expansion of the State in- 
stitutions caring for the physically and 
mentally ill. The State penal and correc- 
tional institutions, usually crowded be- 
yond capacity, were expanded to meet 
present needs. 

Educational institutions also came in for 
their pressing needs. While all State-aided 
institutions received generous appropria-' 
tions those' that are State owned were ex- 
panded. A new building program was in- 
stituted at State College and all State 
Teacher Colleges were brought up to the 
— of current needs. ; 

Adequate armory buildings for the larger 
units of the Pennsylvania National Guard 
was another item in the building program 
which received the full attention of the de- 
partment. 

It was Pointed out that one of the fit 
rules which has been followed is not to 
permit the cost of any building to exceed 
the amount allocated for it. When the 
lowest bid for“any project exceeded the 
sum available plans were changed so as 
to bring the cost within the amount desig- 
nated. 

This policy has resulted in a saving of 
more than $1,000,000 which will be used on 
repair and minor improvement projects not 
previousdly scheduled. 


NEEDED REPAIRS 


Said to Require 
Early Aitention 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 19. 
SURVEYS of buildings to determine need + 
for alterations and repairs which 
should be made before the advent of cold 
weather has just been exeed Dy the Secre- 
tary of the State Department of Labor, 
Peter Glick, in a statement addressed to 
property owners. 

“The unusually dry Summer has failed 
to draw attention to what may be trifling 
leaks in roofs, which if repaired at the 
present time will undoubtedly prevent © 
considerable later loss, particularly if 


Adhere be a severe Winter with heavy 


snows,” Secretary Glick said. “All stone 
and brick masonry of properties should 
be carefully inspected for repointing or 
relaying. This attention should be given 
to small or large retaining walls, masonry 
at steps or about cellar windows, to pre- 
vent further disintegration of the mortar. 
Particularly should such attention be 
given to tops of brick ¢himneys on resi- 
dences as failures at such locations may 
result in injuries to persons below by fall- 
ing bricks. 

“Concrete walks and pavements should 
be repaired or replaced at this time so 
that coming frosts may not further cause 
property damage. Many jobs of painting 
should be done now to save surfaces 
against the sleet and snows of Winter. If 
storm windows are being considered for 
residences, orders should be issued now 
for their construction. 

“Any neglected weodden structures 
which have deteriorated to the point of 
uselessness should be demolished and the 
material systematically salvaged for fur- 
ther use or for firewood. Such procedure 
eliminates potential fire hazards. - 

“Workers for all such purposes and also 
for the Fall housecleaning can be pro- @ 
vided through the State and Federal em- 
ployment offices located in the following 
cities of the Commonwealth: Allentown, ,~ 
Altoona, Erie, Harrisburg, Johuatown, + 
Lancaster, New Castle, Oil City, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Scranton and 
Williamsport. 

“Tf all property owners in Pennsylvania 
will make inspections of their properties 
and take immediate action toward having 
any necessary repairs, external or inter- 
nal, made during the coming weeks the 
properties will not only be conserved 
against further deterioration, saving 
money for the owners, but work will also 
be provided for many persons now unem- 
ployed.” : 


Road Route Mapped by Airplane 
Aik CORPS aviators at France Field, . 

C. Z., recently flew on a photographic 
mission to Costa Rica, according to a re- 
port in the current “Air Corps News 
Letter.” 

The trip, which took eight days, was 
for the purpose of obtaining aerial photo 
graphs for the-Costa Rican Government 
of the proposed route of Pan American 
Highway, the report explains. 
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Outlines Size, Care and Other Features 


J[NFORMATION concerning establish- 
ment and operation of Department of 
Commerce intermediate landing fields has 
been compiled in a pamphlet just issued 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment. In addition to presenting text of 
official rules governing air traffic at inter- 
mediate fields, the pamphlet includes ma- 
terial dealing with the size, selection, care, 
marking and lighting of that type of fields. 
The contents of the pamphlet, exclusive 
of the rules for traffic, follow in full text: 
Under the terms of the air commerce 
act: é 
Sec. 5 (b). The Secretary of Com- 
merce ig authorized to designate and 
establish civil airways and, within the 
limits of available appropriations 
hereafter made by Congress, (1) to 
establish, operate, and maintain along 
such airways all necessary air-naviga- 

tion facilities except airports. * * * 

The Secretary of Commerce shall 

grant no exclusive right for the use of 

any civil airway, airport, emergency 
landing field, or other air-navigation 
facility under his jurisdiction. 
See. 9 (g).. The term “airport” 
means any locality, either of water or 
® land, which is adapted for the land- 
ing and: taking off of aircraft and 
which provides facilities for shelter, 
supply, and repair of aircraft; or a 
place used regularly for receiving or 
discharging passengers or cargo by 
air. 
"A 

’ Air navigation facilities on civil air- 
ways require suitable landing fields ap- 
proximately 30 miles apart to provide for 
landings under conditions of stress of 
weather or in the event of mechanical dif- 
ficulties. Airports established on an air 
route afford the necessary landing facili- 
ties, but under the terms of the air com- 
merce act can not be operated or main- 
tained by the Government. Cities having 
air-mail service -tops must provide, suit- 
able lighted landing fields for the use of 
the air-mail contractors, and the Govern- 
ment provides no facilities at commercial- 
ized airports. The Federal Government 
will consider the establishment of an air- 
ways beacon light alongside airports other 
than terminal fields located on the route 
if the owners of the airport install and 
operate a boundary lighting system and 
lighted wind indicator so that the airport 
sees as one of the required intermediate 
landing fields along the route. 

Where landing fields and airports are 
nonexistent, and where safety demands 
the establishment of landing facilities, the 
Federal Government establishes and main- 
tains an intermediate field. The interme- 
diate landing fields are occupied by the 
Government under terms of a license pro- 
viding for the right to carry out construc- 
tion work incidental to the establishment, 
preparation, and operation of the landing 
field, the right of the aeronautical pub- 
lic to use the facilities with rights of in- 
gress and egress and other privileges con- 
sistent with the purpose-for which the in- 
termediate field is established. The li- 
cense provides for occupancy for a term 
of years renewable thereafter on a year- 
to-year basis. 

The size of such landing fields, grades, 
surface conditions, crops, etc., are In ac- 
cordance with the Department’s standard 

@practice and are provided within avail- 
able appropriations made by Congress_for 
this purpose. The landing fields are 
boundary lighted and provided with air- 
ways beacons and wind indicators. 

The standard intermediate field in low 
altitude provides two landing strips or 

p™ynways of a length of 2,000 feet and 
width of 600 feet, approximately at right 
angles to each other, with one strip lying 
in the direction of the prevailing wind. 
Such a field has an area of 47 acres. In 
the higher altitudes (above 4,000 feet) 
the standard length for landing strips is 
2,500 to 3,000 feet. Landing strips may 
form a T, L, or +, and the inner angles 
at the junctions of the strips are usually 
beveled off to provide additional diagonal 
landing space for use under conditions of 
strong cross winds. In many cases it is 
possible to secure triangular or square 
fields giving the desired runway lengths 
in all directions. In rough country it is 
often possible to secure only one landing 
strip, in which case an attempt is made to 
increase the width of such a “2-way field” 
sufficiently to permit landing diagonally 
into strong cross winds. 

The field surfaces should be fairly level, 
and when not level must be free from 
sharp breaks in grade, and well drained, 
naturally or by artificial methods. 
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Intermediate fields have been marked 
by 50-foot (diameter) white circles at the 
intersections of the runway center lines, 
with white panels 20 feet long and 2 feet 
wide extending from the outside of the 
circle along the runway center lines to in- 

icate the landing directions. It is pro- 
posed to increase the size of these mark- 
ers to a diameter of 100 feet for the cir- 
cle with a 4-foot band and to a length of 

: (feet and width of 4 feet for the run- 
way markers. The circle and panels are 
constructed of crushed rock tamped flush 
with the field surface and whitewashed. 
The boundaries of the fields are marked 
by chrome yellow sheet metal cones 30 
inches in diameter and 24 inches in height, 
installed immediately below tne boundary 
lights and atteched to the boundary-light 
standards. It is proposed to augment 
these boundary markings by installing spe- 
cial fence markers in 70-foot sections at 
each angle in the field boundary and at 
600-foot intervals on long straight sides. 

The lighting of intermediate fields com- 
prises a beacon light, course lights, bound- 
ary lights, range lights, obstruction lights, 
and illuminated wind-direction indicator. 
A standard 24-inch revolving beacon is 
provided at each field, with the exception 
that in mountainous territory, where fields 
lie off the air line marked by beacons or 
in valleys at irregular intervals between 
beacon sites, electric blinkers of lower 
candlepower are provided; and in desert or 
uninhabited regions, where commercial 
electricity is not available, nor supplies of 
gasoline and oil, and attendants to operate 


local electric generators can not be had, 
acetylene beacons, which may be charged 
up for a 6-month period of operation with- 
out attention, are installed in lieu of 
standard electric equipment. 

Standard boundary lights, installed at 
intervals of approximately 300 feet around 
the perimeters of the fields, consist of 
waterproof prismatic globes and fittings 
mounted on iron pipe standards 30 inches 
above the ground (where ‘snowfall of 
greater depth is anticipated the height of 
standards is increased), in which are in- 
stalled 15-watt electric bulbs if commer- 
cial current is available, or 10-watt bulbs 
if power is provided by a local generator. 
An underground »arkway cable carries the 
current to the boundary lights. 

Range lights, installed in the boundary 
system and similar in all respects to 
boundary lights, except that the wattage 
of the bulbs is increased by 10, and that 
the clear globes are replaced by green 
globes, are placed at opposite ends of the 
principal runways to aid pilots in making 
landings. Two such range lights are used 
at each end of the best or prevailing-wind 
runway, and single lights mark the center 
line of the other runway. 

Obstructions at the ends of landing 
strips or runways over which approaches 
or take-offs must be made are marked in 
all cases by red lights at the heights of 
such obstructions. Obstruction lights 
have 25-watt electric bulbs in lighthouse 
red globes. Where only a few isolated ob- 
struction lights are necessary, connection 
is made with the boundary light circuit. 
Where obstructions are in the nature of 
pole lines, or lines of trees, separate over- 
head electric circuits are sometimes pro- 
vided. Obstructions along the sides of 
runways, where the widths of runways do 
not permit of landing or taking off across 
them, are marked by red obstruction lights 
at obstruction height if isolated, or by ob- 
struction lights at obstruction heights at 
the extremities of a line of obstructions, 
supplemented by red ‘lights in the bound- 
ary-light system between the extremities. 

Desert fields are boundary lighted by 
special acetylene blinkers flashing 100 
times per minute, established at the cor- 
ners of the fields, and the centers of long 
sides. Range lights, obstruction lights, 
and illuminated wind indicators cannot be 
provided, but in such cases all obstructions 
have been removed. 

Illuminated wind-direction indicators 
are supported on brackets attached to the 
beacon towers. A conventional wind cone 
or sock 8 feet long, 18 inches in diameter 
at the mouth, and 8 inches in diameter at 
the opposite end, of porous weave, is col- 
ored chrome yellow. A 150-watt electric 
lamp is installed at the mouth with a 
chromium-plated reflector which directs 
the entire output of light into the sock. A 
skeleton metal framework extending inside 
for a distance of 4 feet holds this portion 
of the sock horizontal to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the lighting. This indicator 
shows wind direction at a wind velocity 
of 5 miles per hour. At greater velocities 
the unsupported half of the sock inflates 
and rises proportionately, reaching an 
angle of 7 degrees below the horizontal at 
a wind speed of 30 miles per hour. 


A 


Under the air commerce act: 

Sec. 2. Promotion of air commerce. 
—It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of Commerce to foster air commerce 
in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, and for such purpose— 

* (a) To encourage the establishment 

of airports, civil airways, and other 

air navigation facilities. * * * 

Sec. 5. (c) Air-navigation facilities 
owned or operated by the United 
States may be made available for pub- 
lic use under such conditions and to 
such extent as the head of the Depart- 
ment or other independent establish- 
ment having jurisdiction thereof 
deems advisable and may by regula- 
tions prescribe. 

Other things heing equal, the sites for 
intermediate landing fields are selected in 
the vicinity of communities for the pur- 
pose of establishing cooperative landing 
facilities which may at some future time 
develop into public airports. This is in 
accordance with established practice of 
the Department of Commerce. 

If, at points along the Federal airways 
where conditions call for the development 
of intermediate landing fields, the com- 


CLOSE CONTROL 


For Flights Over 
English Channel 


AIR TRAFFIC across the English Chan- 

nel is to be more closely controlled in 
the future, according to an official report 
received by the Department of Commerce 
and made public in a statement just issued 
by the Department. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Aircraft equipped with radio must report 
their position on crossing the coast on both 
sides of the Strait, and, in emergency, give 
the appropriate distress calls. The pilot 
of an aircraft not equipped with radio, on 
leaving England for the continent, should 
cir¢le at an altitude not exceeding 1,000 
feet at the Lynpne airport, and again, after 
crossing the Channel, circle at one of the 
following reporting points: Ostend 
“Steene,” airport, St. Inglevert airport, 
Calais semaphore station, and Alprech 
semaphore station. The same action is re- 
quired in the reverse direction. : 

An aircraft which has effected a circuit 
indicating departure, but which must aban- 
don the attempt to cross the Channel, must 
return and circle a second time, the pilot 
must report the fact to the nearest airport. 

Search and rescue operations will com- 
mence, according to the British Air Min- 
istry, when:'a distress call is received from 
a radio-equipped plane, reliable informa- 
tion of the sighting of a plane in distress 
is received, an aircraft for England is one 
hour or a plane for France is 144 hours 
overdue. The search and rescue service 
comprises motor life boats, tugs, aircraft 
patrols and a warning to shipping. The cost 
of search operations may be charged to 
plane owners when false alarms are given. 


4 + 


Army Air Corps 


The amount of formation flying done this year by pilots of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Department of the Navy will be the greatest recorded for any single 
year in the history of that agency, according to information made public on behalf 


of the Bureau. 


Records of the Army Air Corps also indicate a large volume of 
‘operations of this type during recent months. 


The photograph reproduced above 


shows a formation of Army pursuit planes. 


munity concerned or some responsible 
civic organization will acquire by pur- 
chase, lease, or otherwise, a suitable site 
and make it available to the Department 
of Commerce at the nominal figure of $1 
per year, the Department will consider the 
development thereon of one of its standard 
boundary lighted intermediate fields. If 
such is desired, this field may later be 
taken over by the city or civic organization 
for operation as an airport, under the 
terms of the Department’s standard co- 
operative agreement which provides that 
the lighting equipment shall be operated 
and maintained in accordance with the 
standards of the Department and that the 
field shall be open to all aircraft for emer- 
gency use. 

The intermediate field, whether estab- 
lished by the Government with or without 
the cooperation of the local community, 
is intended for the emergency use of the 
flying public. Regular and commercial 
use of the intermediate field by a fixed 
base operator is never permitted for the 
reason that this would be in violation of 
the air commerce act; section 5-(c) and 
section 9 (g) previously quoted. A fly- 
ing school shall not be maintained on an 
intermediate landing field. Permission 
may be granted for the use of intermediate 
fields for a limited period of time on spe- 
cific dates if it is shown that such use is in 
the public interest. Permission will be 
granted subject to the approval of the 
property owner and the approval of the 
district office responsible for maintenance 
and only on condition that the operators 
will place the field in the condition in 
which it was found, the operator being 
liable for all damages incurred in connec- 
tion with the use of the field and the res- 
toration to its former condition. 


When licensing land under the appro- 
priation “air navigation facilities,” the 
Government does not thereby incur any 
legal obligation to develop any greater 
portion of the land than is required for an 
intermediate field. The projects as con- 
ceived by the field representatives sent out 
by the Department to negotiate licenses 
and to obtain estimates and bids for the 
preparation of landing fields rented for 
these purposes are subject to the approval, 
revision, or rejection in accordance with 
the Department’s views. 

Landings on intermediate fields are in- 
frequent, and there is usually no necessity 
for special surfacing. The ordinary crops 
of grass native to the particular vicinity 
are sufficient protection against the drift- 
ing of soil by wind and its washing by 
water. In many instances it is less expen- 
sive to scrape the surface periodically 
than to establish a sod cover. It has 
never been found necessary to oil inter- 
mediate fields. This process is expensive 
and maintenance funds for doing the work 
in this manner have never been estimated, 
and, therefore, not appropriated. No as- 
surance can be given that this manner of 
surfacing will be applied to any specific 
field. The oiling of a field would also be 
subject to the approval of the owner and 
the conditions of the lease. 

The property of this Department may 
not be disposed of under existing law ex- 
cept by being declared surplus by a board 
of survey and by solicitation of competi- 
tive bids. In the event of sale, it is neces- 
sary to accept the bid of the highest re- 
sponsible bidder. In the event a site oc- 
cupied by the Government is vacated, it is 
possible to dispose of the equipment that 
has been placed thereon in this manner. 

In the event there is a known possibility 
that the Government may later desire to 
purchase the property, it is permissible to 
include in the lease or license an option 
to purchase. In such an event, the consid- 
eration for the lease or license includes 
that for the option. 


FRENCH RULING 


Governs Use of 


American Craft 


REGULATIONS governing operation of 

planes in France by American tourists 
who take their aircraft to that country 
are outlined in a report by the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Paris, H. C. 
Schuette, which has been received and 
made public by the Aeronautics Trade 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. A statement issued by the divi- 


sion, incorporating the contents of the re- 
port, follows in full text: 


An American tourist coming to France 
with his plane must conform to the 
following conditions: He must come 
equipped with the usual certificates and 
licenses of the country of origin. He 
must obtain a French flying authorization 
for pilot and plane. He must obtain a 
“carnet de passage en douane” to permit 
the entry of his plane through customs. 

The Aer Club de France has become in- 
terested in the promotion of touring in 
France by plane, and is prepared to extend 
its facilities to foreigners who wish to fly 
their own planes. An American may be- 
come a member of the club by the payment 
of 350 francs (about $14) per year-and by 
the payment of an additional 400 francs 
(about $16) per quarter he will be entitled 
to all of the privileges of a branch of the 
club (Groupement Roland-Garros) which 
looks after all the details of air touring. 
The “carnet de passage” can be delivered 
to members of the club and this organiza- 
tion will assist the tourist in getting his 
government permit to fly in France. 

An American resident in France can not 
secure a certificate of navigability, or air- 
worthiness without a special permission 
from the air ministry. A French pur- 
chaser of an American plane may secure 
the certificate upon approval of the plane 
by the Aeronautical Technical Service to 
which it must be submitted for an exami- 
nation. 


French Aerial Advertising 


N aerial advertising method de- 
scribed as “unusual in its form” 
has been used recently in France and 
is the subject of a report by the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Paris, 
H. C. Schuette, which has been re- 
ceived ‘by the- Department of Com- 
merce. The report has been made 
public in a statement just issued by 
the Department which fdllows in 
full text: 

An unusual form of aerial adver- 
tising evolved by a French company 
consists of trailing a banner 20 feet 
deep and 120 feet long behind a 
plane. 

A single word advertising a 
French seaside resort could be read 
plainly from all points of a circle, 
about eight miles in diameter, which 
the plane made at a height of some 
3,000 feet. 

When the plane took off, the ban- 
ner, bound up close to its staff with 
paper, was carried in special sup- 
ports under the lower wing with a 
rip cord running from it to a lever 
in the cockpit. At about 1,000 feet, 
this bundle was released, and about 
300 yards of cord were paid out be- 
fore it was ripped open and the ad- 
vertisement floated clear. 


AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presented HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILy 


PROPELLER NOISE STUDIES | 
Conducted by Federal Scientists _ 


HE only positive known method of re- 

ducing the noise produced by an air- 
plane propeller is to decrease its “tip 
speed,” according to an Air Commerce 
Bulletin just issued by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 
Reduction of the “tip speed” can be accom- 
plished by the use of gearing, it is stated. 
The section. of the bulletin devoted to this 
subject follows in full text: 

The engine noise can be reduced by the 
use of a muffler, and the most effective 
principle to use in designing the muffler is 
to make a good cooler of the exhaust gases. 

Such is the present viewpoint of the 
Aeronautics Research Division of the 
Aeronautics Branch which has been mak- 
ing a study of the problems of airplane 
noise for the past two years. The cabin 
sound-proofing phase of the division’s 
studies was reported in Air Commerce 
Bulletin, vol. 1, No. 21, under date of May 
1, 1930. The propeller and engine phase 
is given herewith. 


One of the intense sources of sound on 
an airplane is the propeller. - The exact 
mechanism by which the sound is produced 
is not clearly understood, but it is be- 


‘lieved to 6riginate in the pressure varia- 


tions existent in a turbulent flow of air 
past the blades. For several years the 
flow of air about airfoil sections such as 
are used for propeller design has been 
studied. Experiments have been con- 
ducted at speeds from one-half the speed 
of — to about 1.08 times the speed of 
sound. 


At some speed in the region from 0.7 to 
1 times the speed of sound, depending on 
the,thickness of the propeller, the flow be- 
gins to change from the smooth-flow char- 
acteristic of good efficiency to the bur- 
bling type of flow which at low speeds oc- 
curs only at large angles of attack. The 
air no longer follows the upper curved 
surface nearly to the trailing edge, but 
breaks away from the surface to form a 
region of violently eddying flow. The 
fluctuations of pressure in this flow are 
propagated as sound waves.. In the model 
tests the change in flow is accompanied 
by a great increase in the noise. The thin 
airfoils spanning the stream in the model 
tests serve to amplify the sound. 

The onset of the burbling flow depends 
primarily on the thickness of the section 
as compared to the chord length. The 
greater the thickness ratio, the lower the 
speed at which the inefficient flow begins. 
The shape of the section seems to be a far 
Tess important factor, though not without 
appreciable effect. It has been found re- 
cently that sections which are segments of 
circular cylinders give somewhat better 
efficiencies at high speeds. 

Propellers which flutter or are unbal- 
anced will naturally make more noise than 
those which do not flutter or vibrate badly. 
The effect of the material of which the 
blade is made is not definitely known. The 
blade of the propeller vibrates, and the 
material of which it is made, together with 
the thickness and shape; détermine the re- 
sonant frequencies and the magnitude of 
the damping. There is every reason, how- 
ever, to believe ‘that a propeller with ab- 
solutely rigid blades would make a noise 
which would increase rapidly with the tip 
speed. 

The only positive method known of re- 
ducing propeller noise is to reduce the 
tip speed by using a geared propeller. The 
power absorbed by propellers of similar 
design, the conditions of operation being 
equal, varies as the cube of the speed of 
rotation and the fifth power of the dia- 
meter. The tip speed varies as the product 
of speed of rotation and diameter. Com- 
pare two propellers, A and B, absorbing 
a given power with A turning at a speed 
of rotation twice that of B. A little-com- 
putation shows that the tip speed of the 
geared propeller B is about 30 per cent 
less than that of A. Gearing is also ad- 
vantageous because of a decrease in the 
interference of the body and a consequent 
increased aerodynamic efficiency. Delay 
in a more general adoption of geared pro- 
pellers is due to the greater weight and to 
the existence of r:echanical difficulties in 
the construction of suitable gears. The 
difficulties are rapidly being overcome. 


A 


The second intense source of sound on 
the airplane lies in the exhaust from the 
engine. The experiments so far conducted 
by the Aeronautics Research Division have 
been designed to investigate some of the 
general principles of engine muffling. It 
has always been a debatable question as 
to whether an engine muffler absorbs 
sound energy produced by the explosions 
in the engine cylinders or whether the 
muffler acts by modifying the flow of the 
exhaust gases so that the pressure changes 
set up are much less intense. In other 
words, as to whether the muffler takes a 
sound already existing and dissipates its 
energy or modifies the source so that a 
sound of lower intensity is produced. 

To test this point, an air stream was 
passed through a siren which impressed 
on the stream a noise whose intensity was 
comparable with the noise of an airplane 
engine somewhat throttled. Mufflers of 
the several common types were introduced, 
but no appreciable change in the noise 
occurred unless a muffler of high resist- 
ance\was used, and even then the reduc- 
tion in loudness was small. While the 
apparatus available did not permit the 
Simultaneous matching of air volume, fre- 
quency of impulses, and air pressure with 
the volume of exhaust gases, frequency, 
and exhaust pressure of an airplane en- 
gine, the results indicate that the muffler 
of an airplane engine functions primarily 
by so regulating the outward flow of ex- 
haust gases that less sound is produced. 

Attempts have often been made to use 
the method of interference by dividing the 
sound path, retarding the sound along one 
path, so that the pressure changes at a 
second junction of the two paths cancel. 
In the laboratory, using pure tones, it is 
sometimes possible to secure a fair ap- 
proximation to this result. With complex 
sounds, the results are unsatisfactory even 
in the laboratory. Furthermore, such a 
balance depends on the temperature of the 
gases, since the speed of sound depends on 
the temperature. Attempts to use the 


principle of interference on the note from 
a siren met with failure. We know of no 
successful application of this principle to 
engine muffling, and there are many rea- 
sons for believing that success is not likely 
to be encountered along this path. 


_A very common method of muffling, espe- 
cially in automobile mufflers, is to insert 
resistance in the exhaust line so that the 
fluctuations in pressure which produce the 
noise are reduced. The method is objec- 
tionable, since resistance causes a back 
pressure on the engine and hence reduced 
power. Mufflers of this type are heavy and 
impracticable for airplane use. 


_ The most promising method of muffling 
is by reducing the speed of discharge of 
the exhaust gases. This method is the 
only one known for dealing with pressure 
changes in a stream traveling at speeds 
near or above the speed of sound. The 
reduction in speed may be accomplished 
by a rapid cooling of the exhaust gases, 
for cooling increases the density and 
hence a given mass of gas is expelled at 
a lower velocity. If sufficient cooling can 
be obtained, the velocity may be reduced 
by a factor of 2 or more. 


Since the speed of sound in the gas is 
also reduced in proportion to the square 
root of the absolute temperature, the ratio 
of the speed to the speed of sound is re- 
duced in the ratio square root of 2. In 
many designs the cooling is accomplished 
by providing an expansion chamber which 
serves in part to damp fluctuations, but 
the more important effect is to increase 
the radiating surface. Swirling motion of 
the gas accelerates the rate of transfer of 
heat, and in some cases devices are pro- 
vided to introduce a considerable amount 
of air which is mixed thoroughly with the 
exhaust gases. 

A 


Two other interesting attacks on .the 
problem have been undertaken. In one 
experimental muffler sound-absorbing ma- 
terial is introduced for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing sound. It is said that good muf- 
fling has been secured, but considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in applying 
the muffler to enginés of high power be- 
cause of the burning of the sound-absorb- 
ing material. In another set of experi- 
ments the engine exhaust is led into a hol- 
low propeller and out at the tip of the 
blades. The experiments are only in the 
initial stages. 

Certain auxiliary matters in connection 
with engine muffling deserve mention. In 
the first place, there are many sources of 
the sound in the engine besides the ex- 
haust. The gears, cams, valves, and other 
moving parts set up considerable vibra- 
tion of metal parts leading to diverse kinds 
of noises. If care is not taken, the engine 
cowling and even the muffler itself, if 
made of thin unsupported sheet metal, may 
be set in vibration, leading to further 
noise. In the second place, it is possible 
in certain types of airplanes to lecate the 
exhaust above the upper wing, that a 
large mass is interposed in the ct line 
between the exhaust and the passenger > 
cabin. Such a location leads to a very 
considerable reduction in noise. 


GERMAN LINES 


Act to Improve 


Air Mail Service 


[MPROVEMENTS which have been made 

- in the German air mail service are out- 
lined in a report by the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Berlin, A. Douglas Cook, 
which has been received and made public 
by the Aeronautics Trade Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. A 
statement issued by the division, summar- 
izing the report, follows in full text: 

The advantages of using air mail serv- 
ices are greater as the distance increases, 
where other means of carriage are slower 
and where obstacles hinder speedy move- 
ment in Germany as elsewhere. The devel- 
opment of air mail services in Germany 
has been with these ideas in mind. All 
German airports are in direct connection 
with the larger air mail centers in Europe, 
The time saving is particularly great when 
a body of water is to be crossed. 

Air mail packages for foreign destina- 
tions have an added advantage in that 
they are handled through the customs with 
the greatest possible dispatch. Three 
special air mail lines operated at night 
deliver mail posted one evening the next 
morning. These lines are: Berlin-Han- 
over-Cologne-London, with connection at 
Cologne to and from Paris. Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam-Hanover - Copenhagen - Malmo, 
with connections to and from Berlin, 
Stockholm and Oslo. Stralsund-Stock- 
holm. 

The important night air mail line Ber- 
lin-Danzig-Konigsberg-Moscow and Ko- 
nigsberg-Riga-Tallinn-Leningrad shortens 
considerably the time required for delivery 
to points in Baltic and eastern countries. 
The catapult flights from the steamer 
“Bremen” maintain the fastest air mail _ 
service to the United States. The air mail 
services enable one to save from 2 to 14 
days on mail destined to South America, 
Africa, Asia and Australia. 

Savings are important in many cases 
within Germany. Mail is carried from 
Berlin to Munich in 9 to 11 hours by ex- 
press train or four ‘hours by plane. A 
convenient air mail posting service is 
given at all German post offices and let- 
ters may be posted in special air mail or 
ordinary mail boxes. Air mail is carried 
by the fastest train or bus between air- 
ports and offices not on air mail routes. 
Post offices furnish gratis stickers marked 
“Mit Luftpost” (by air mail). Air mail 
stamps are recommended as an added dis- 


tinguishing mark. The following articles 
ack- 


account for the bulk of the air mail 
age shipments: Products of chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries, silk, laces, 
wearing apparel, theater costumes, musi- 
cal instruments, optical and electrical ine © 
struments, machine parts and equipment, 
silent and talking films, radio equipment, 
important documents, lectures and catae 
logues, fresh flowers, wreaths and pres. 
ents, incubator eggs and small animals. 
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actory to Open 


So on in Iceland|,,..,. Improvement in Co 


opemhagen Announces 

t Plant in Country 

_ Will Be Able to Care for 
_ Total Catch for Season 


A large herring oil factory is to hej 


by the Iceland Government, the 
Rootecet of Commerce has been in- 
_ formed by the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Copenhagen, Denmark, Paul 

. Pearson. The announcement follows 
mm full text: 

Anevent which promises to be of con- 
siderable economic significance to Ice- 
land will be the opening of the govern- 
ment’s new herring oil factory at 
Siglufjord which is reported to be ready 
for operation. This plant, which will 
be Iceland’s largest, is located in the 
heart of the herring fishing industry on 
the north coast and although owned by 
the state will be operated by a coopera- 
tive association. It is stated that the 
a will be fully able to handle the 

rge herring catch, a vast improvement 
over past conditions whereby it was 
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Herring Oil ‘World Survey Reve als More 


Optimistic Tariff Increase |Farm Board Is 


Outlook in Business Circles of Canada In Canada Covers 


nditioms Is Also Reported From Japan; In- 


ports by China Decrease in Six-nionth Period, According to 
Department of Commerce 


An~optimistic note is shown in theferease of 88 per cent over the previous 626,44, respectively, in 1928.  Exports| 
reports on business conditions in several | fi 


sections of Canada, according to the 


public 
Sept. 
Domini n 
\priation of $20,000,000 for public works 
to relieve the unemployment situation. 


reported from Japan. 


partment statement follows in full text: 


Argentina.—The outstanding develop- 
ments of the week ended Sept, 12 were 
the widespread public confidence in the 
prominent and experienced business men 
and financiers who were appointed to im- 
portant positions in the provisional gov- 
‘ernment; the facility and promptness 
with -which local banks voluntarily sub- 
scribed to a 100,000,000 paper peso six- 
month, 5% per cent government loan; 
the extraordinary recovery in peso eXx- 


weekly survey of world conditions, made|off by nearly 9 per cent in the same 
by the Department of Commerce|comparison and eggs (16,290,521 dozen) 
19. The 17th Parliament of the|increased more than 5 per cent. 
on is also considering an appro-| istics of commercial failures in July now 


Some improvement in conditions is also| failures in June irrvolving $2,405,794 and 
Decreases are|/149 failures a year ago involvin 
shown in imports by China for the six-| 924. ' 
month period ending June 30. The De-|the only province to register a decrease, 


lower coal and asbestos productiom and 


ve-year average for that date. 


of sugar, copper bars and petroleum were 
Cheese stocks €30,943,058 pounds) fell 


greater in quantity than in 1928 but ship- 
ments of cotton, wool, hides, and rubber 
were below those of the previous year, 
Philippime Istands—Philippine  busi- 
ness conditions continue on. a low level, 
with no rise in prices of raw materials, 
No improvement is expected in the 
Southern Islands until the Deminsing of 
the sugar cane cutting and milling sea- 
sons, Credit remains greatly restricted 
and collections are difficult, reight car- 
ried by the Mantla railroad during the 
period Auge. 10 to Aug. 23 totaled 1,600 
metric toms compared with 2,300 metric 
tons for the corresponding period last 
year. The abaca market remains weak | 
with practically no demand from New 
York and London, The copra market 
;also contimues weak and featureless. 
Poland——T he following chamges in the! 
condition o£ the principal accounts of the; 
‘Bank of Poland have occurred during the 
month of July, according to the bank’s 


Stat- 


available show a total 169 with liabilities 
of $2,540,478. This compared with 178 


$2,138,- 


In thistast comparison Quebec is 


Canadian production of metals, non- 
metals and fuels~ during the first six 
months of this year is valued at $116,- 
360,000, representing a decrease from 
1929 of 6 per cemt, accounted for by a 


lower metal prices. 


Decreased Im ports 
Reported in China A 


China.—Excepting for imports of cot- 


Text of Schedule Will Be 
Available Within Few 
Days, According to. De- 
partment of Commerce _ 


The official text of Canadian tariff in- 
creases on about 126 classes of goods 
will be available withim a day or two at 
all district and cooperative offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on Sept, 18. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The Canadian import duties on about 
125 classes of goods, including textiles, 
shoes, paper, agricultural implements, 
cast-iron’ pipe, fertilizers, electrical! ap- 

aratus, household equipment, gasoline, ; 
ecules, and meats; have been increased, 
effective provisionally on Sept, 17, ac- 
cordimg to a dispatch to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache L. W. Meekins, Ottawa. The in- 
creased duties do not apply to goods al- 
ready imported but not entered, nor to 
goods bona fide 


‘ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


ARE. Herein, Being 


PRESENTED 
PuBLIsHeD WitHovT COMMENT BY THE UNtTep States Day 


Told of Wasteful 


{ 


/ 


Practices in Marketing of Sugar 


Varied Products | Adequate Protection Against Foreign Com- 
petition Necessary, Advisory Committee 


Says in Report 


The Sugar Beet and Sugar Cane Ad- 
visory Committee of the Federal Farm 
Board, in its report just submitted to 
the Board, discussed a number of prob- 
lems confronting the domestic sugar in- 
dustry and cited ways in which the 
Board could help. It called attention to 
wasteful practices that should be rem- 
edied in distribution and marketing of 
sage, need of the Board’s sympathetic 
help toward getting higher sugar tariff, 
the dumping of Cuban sugar and other 
foreign competition, and need of coop- 
erative help in financing operations of 
the industry. - 

A summary of the report was printed 
in the issue of Sept. 19. 

The full text follows: 

Chairman Legge and members of the 
Federal Farm Board: 

May we express our appreciation of 
the invitation extended The Sugar Beet 
and Sugar Cane Advisory Committee to! 
discuss some of the problems which con- 


Just Submitted 


might be rendered by the Federal Farm 
Board. We feel, however, that as our 
plans develop and our contacts with the 
members of the Federal Farm Board and 
its staff become closer and more fre- 
quent, there are brains and talent enough 
in both organizations to find a remedy 
for this unfair practice. 

Having outlined, in a brief manner, 
the main problems confronting our in- 
dusty and our recommendations with re- 
spect thereto, we take the liberty to 
further elaborate the points so that you 
may have a clear picture of the situa- 


|tion confronting us. 


We will first take up the subject of 
foreign competition, especially from 
Cuba. At the outset, it might be of \in- 
terest to note the sources from which 
our 1929 sugar consumption was supplied. 
During that year our total consumption 
amounted to 6,508,298 short tons, derived 
from the following sources: 

Short 


ed Tons 
Louisiana cane 


urchased and actually 


on piece gods and the export of raw) ie et ae a eo 


ness | silk, Shanghai’s foreign trade is exxceed- 
of government and corporate securities|ingly dull for this season. Reports of 
quoted on the local stock exchange. ithe Chinese maritime customs for the 
August bankrupty liabilities approxi-|six months endimg June 30, and _ com- 
mated 12,500,000 paper pesos, as against | pared withthe similar period of last 
16,500,000 paper pesos during 0. La-| year, show the following decreases in 
bor conditions, especially in Buenos|imports from the countries named for 
Aires and ports of the Parana River,|the whole of China, including Kwamtung 
were decidedly better. There is some and Hong Kong: Great Britain, 35 per 
stringency in commercial credits which,|cent; Germany, 26 fer cent; United | 
owing to economic conditions, is likely States, 25 per cemt; Japan, 22 per cent, 
to continue, but the feeling in all busi- | Several Chinese river steamers have been 
released by the military authorities and 


necessary to throw away thousands of 

hectoliters of hevring owing to the lim- 

ited capacity of the former factories. 
Catch Above Average 


According to the latest information 
received by the local office of the Ice- 
landic herring monopoly the herring fish- 
eries are fully engaged. The quality of 
the catch this year is said to be excep- 
tionally od. Much of the catch, it is 
said, will be used for the production of 
herring oil, which is exported chiefly to 
Germany. Q 


front our industry. In all history there 176,48 
never has been so serious a depression in 
sugar prices. This is not the fault of the 
domestic producers, but rather is due to} 
t the tremendous overproduction in gther| 
classes of imports, I countries, especially Cuba. Prices have} 
value for duty [peres is not to be | been beaten down to such a level that 
lower than the selling price to jobbers or | enormous losses have been sustained by! 
wholesalers generally at the time and | nearly every sugar company in the! 
— of repeat direct . coo | United States. 
enever the governor general regards } ‘ : ‘ 
importations as injurious to Canadian | After serious consideration and full 
producers, he is authoried to fix the du- 


balance sheet of July %1. Reserves of 
gold and stable foreign exchange vats,’ 
representimg cover against all demand 
obligations outstanding at the end of 
the month decreased by 19,290,000 zlotys 
(one zloty equals $0.1122),to a total of 
924,967,000 zlotys, 

Small Gain Shown 


In Metad Reserve 

As in the preceding months, the de- 
crease occurred only in foreign, currency; 
and bills, the metal reserve showing a 


United States beet .. 
Maple, ete, ........6. 


in transit to 
Sept. 16. 
There are also im 

changes in the customs 


change; and the strength and firmness i 





a general 
aw affecting all 
The home market 


Total continental .... 


Hawaiian cane 
Porto Rico cane 
Philippine cane 


1,978,182 


Cuba, 20 per cent tariff preferen- 


committee herewith set forth some of the en 3,376,345 


According to local press items the her- 
ring monopoly has sold 30,000 barrels of 
herring to Russia, Consequently, as this 
quantity was not reckoned with orig- 
inally, additional licenses for the salting 
of herring, the issuance of which have 
been somewhat circumscribed ‘through-; 
out the Summer, have been granted to 
provide for it. The sale of herring to) 

‘ Russia, it is thought, will mot have any| 
influence om the market in Scandanavia | 
or Germany. 


The Icelandic Legation at Copenhagen 
announces that as of Aug. 2 a total of 
717,165 barrels of herting had been salted 
as compared with 29,645 barrels for the; 
like period of 1929. In addition, 23,933 
barrels had been otherwise prepared as 
against 9,987 barrels the year before, 
Deliveries to the herring oil factories 
aggregated 323,541 hectoliters as con-| 
trasted with 326,886 hectoliters for the 
comparative period a year ago. 


No Unemployment 

The catch of the Icelandic codfisheries 
as of July 31, had reached 64,300 tons| 
. (402,174 Skippund), compared with 56,-| 
200 tons (351,577 Skippund) for the cor- 

_ responding time of the previous. year. 
he witleek for the hay harvest, Ice- 
land’s chief crop, appears to be fairly| 
good. Although the month of June was| 
rather colel. and rainy the warm and 
compare’ dry weather in July was 
a great to the grass. The chief 
worry at esent is reported to be the 
difficulties met with in obtaining the 
necessary harvest hands notwithstanding 
the fact that the current wage scale is! 
considerably above that of last year. 


There is no unemployment problem to 
cope with at the moment. , On the con- 


jand Luishore. 


rates. 


\lution 


ness and banking circles is that the out- 
look is better than a month ago. 


Wool Season Opens 


In Australia 
Australia—The opening of the new 





week developed a strong demand for 
good quality wools and clearances were 


June. Returns from finer types of wool 


continental buyers active. 


and logs. 


come available. The Queensland Air | 


unfavorable. 
9.90 to the dollar. 
proved somewhat but_ 
been light. Commercial 
increased. 


Coffee prices im- 
shipments have 
ailures have 


Canada.—The first session of the 17th| 
parliament of Canada opened Sept. 8.) 
Legislation given first reading in the 
House of Commons en Sept. 11 appropri- 
ates $20,000,000 for the relief of unem- 
loyment by constructing, extending or 
improving public works and undertak- 
ings, including railways and highways. 
An amendment to the customs act in 
respect to the valuation of imports fox) 
duty purposes is proposed by a reso- 
introduced the same day. 

The government has also announced} 





trary considerable complaint is made 
about the scarcity of available workers; | 
who have benefited from the situation 


by a consequent rise in wages amounting |‘ 


to from 10-20 ore per hour. 


jsued Sept. 10 contains preliminary es-} 


}year, and the Spring wheat crop at 364,-| 


its imtention of increasing the customs | 
tariff. The government crop report is-| 


ates of 1930 yields of grain crops. The| 
Fall wheat crop is estimated at 20,288,- 
000 bushels, practically the same as last} 





New Market Found 
For American Benzol 


Curacao Suddenly Become: Im-| 
portant Chemical Buyer 
| 


Anew motor-fuel plant in Curacao has| 
developed suddenly a new market for| 
benzol from the United States, according | 
+ to a staterment on Sept. 18 by C. C. Con-! 
cannon, chief of the chemical division of| 
the Department of Commerce. 

The statement, made public by the De-| 
partment of Commerce, follows in full) 
text: 

One of the most striking developments | 
in recent years in the chemical export 
trade of the United States has been the 
sudden and apparently unexpected rise of' 
Curacao, Netherlands West Indies, as a| 
highly important outlet for benzol (our! 
fourth largest single-commodity chemical 
export). 

This new market made its first signifi- 
cant appearance in June of the current 
year, when it purchased from the United 
States 2,289,225 gallons of benzol, valued 
at $491,151, in comparison with no pur- 
chases Of American benzol in the cor- 
responding month of 1929, making it our 
second largest customer for the 1930 
month. Im July, 1930, Curacao took first 
place as our most important customer} 
with takings of 2,457,014 gallons, valued 
at $502,490, as against no purchases at| 
all in July 1929, 

According to information received by 
Mr. Coneannon in a report from Consul 
Thomas W. Voetter at Curacao, the new 
outlet is the result of the placing in op- 
eration om the Island of a new plant for 
the manufacture of motor fuels. Thirty- 
six 80,000-barrel tanks are located at the 
new factory, as well as loading piers 
enabling two ocean tankers to discharge 
or load at the sametime. The principal 
constituemts of the various motor fuel 
blends being turned out at the new plant 
are gasoline from the main refinery at 
Willemstad, together with certain im- 
orted gasolines—principally from the; 

nited States—and benzol. 


Charles E. Mitchell Named 
New Minister to Liberia’ 


President Hoover has selected Charles | 


481,00@Q bushels, 80,000,000 bushels more} 
than last year’s short crop. The oat 
crop is large and estimated at 438,675,- | 
000 bushels; barley is estimated at 137,-| 
594,000 bushels, rye at 23,767,000 bushels | 
and flaxseed at 4,847,000 bushels. The} 
quality of wheat is reported to be even} 
better than last year’s and a very high 
percentage of the crop is expected to be 
of contract grades. Deliveries to country | 
elevators during August set up a new) 
record for crop movement in that montn,)| 
but exports continued much the same} 


is looked for. in the near future. 
Winnipeg Wheat 


Prices Erratic 

Winnipeg wheat prices were erratic | 
during the week, the market closing on 
Sept. 12 with No. 1 Northern cash wheat | 
at 80 cents. Business conditions in 
eastern Canada are marked by increased 
optimism with manufacturing and retail 
trade slightly improved although whole- 
sale business shows practically no change. 
In the Prairie Provinces the prices pre- | 
vailing for grain are responsible for a} 
material curtailment im farmers’ credit 
which has resulted in a partial stagna- | 
tion of trade and some decline in manu- 
facturing. 

British Columbia reports that retail 
trade is increasing and a further im- 
provement is expected in October and 
NoWember, this however largely depend- 
ent on conditions in the lumber industry. 
Collections continue fair in Halifax, Mon- 
treal ‘and Toronto, fair to slow in Van- 
couver, and slow in Saint John (N. B.), 
Winnipeg and Regina. Shoe factories 
and cotton textile mills in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec are operating on a 
more satisfactory basis as the result of 
increased demand. Winter demand for 
coal has set ‘in dt somewhat lower prices 
and Maritimes output is increasing 
slightly on that account. No new busi-} 
ness on a substantial scale has been 
booked by the iron and steel plants and 
structural! steel companies. 

Newsprint production continues about 
8 per cent below last year. Sales of 
new automobiles and trucks in the 
Prairie Provinces market continue to de- 





cline but used cars and accessories are} 4, 
moving fairly well. Machinery sales are) ; 


unimproved but most electrical lines are 
moving satisfactorily and the demand 
for lighting fixtures is good. Textiles 
are experiencing a slightly increased de- 
mand and stocks of rubber goods are 


have resumed reg@ular operation. 
quantities of Hunan and Kiangsi rice are 
arriving at Shanghai, and 1,000 toms of 
foreign-tite are being reexported. Three 
ocean-going stearmships are reported in- 
: augurating direct 
wool season at Perth during the past}Shanghai and Australia, The first re- 


i 
|Branch of the Hong Kong govermment 
excellent at prices equal to those of last) wa 


were slightly better than in June, with | Ju 

The lumber |dollars, and exports 106,000,000 Hong! 
market is stagnant except for occasional | Kong dollars, representing a substantial 
inquiries for heavy douglas fir clears|decrease compared with that quarter in| agai . 
Federal and State accounts | 1924, the last compiled figures available. | mained practically unchanged at 59.2 and 
for July and August imdicate that ex-| (Hong Kong dollar is worth approxi- 
penditures are exceeding receipts to aj|mately $0,315.) 
considerable extent, but the position is | trade jis now compiled and published in 
expected to improve when new taxes be- |great detail. 


Navigation Company is commencing aj stable, with, however, practically mo in-|increases ower June by 17,940,000 zoltys 
tri-weekly air service between Brisbane | Crease. While mo detailed estimates of |and 28,502,000 zlotys, respectively. 
| the damage to Manchuria crops are avail-| 

Brazil.—Business conditions continue | @ble, it is reported that bean and wheat!s 

Exchange was steady, at|CTOPs are poor, amd will be 20 per cent! enues and 
| below those of last year. 
has been reached re 
}on the Ussuriand A 
is entiful at low|MeESe government agreeing to annual i i i 
Money pl |pay 40,000 Mexica £ g ly| by the decline in collections of customs 
matintenance of ri 
(Mexican dollar 


$0.28) 


Mortgaged Revenues 
| Decrease in Greece 


gaged revenues 
months of 19830 amounted to 1,877,000,- 
000 drachmas (drama equals $0.0013) 
as Compared with 2,047,000,000 drachmas 
in the same 
decrease of 
decrease is chiefly due to smaller returns 


of customs receipts, as a result of a large 
reduction in imports. 


ther shrinkage im India’s import amd ex- 
port business of all lines of merchandise. 
Reduced sales of motor vehicles are very) 
noticeable and all trades are at a stand- 
still awaiting developments. The out- 
look has not improved from last week. 


foreign trade is indicated by returms for 
the first 10 days of September, which 
showed an export excess of 15,200,000) 
yen. This reduces the unfavorable trade 


balance so far this year to 164,300,000 
yen. 


| Bank of Japan note issue on Sept. 10 


‘mal, andaspirit of caution prevails. 


as in July and not much improvement or cent for three months beginning Oct, | 


further srmall increase, amounting to 
$80,000 zlotys. The amount of discounted 
paper in the bank’s portfolio rose to 610,-! 
681,000 zlotys, with an increase of 29,- 
$29,000 zlotys. Note circulation, after 
ering during the month by about 
100,000,000 are closed at 1,321,000,000 
zlotys, practically at the same level as! 
at theend of June, | 
S released on Sept. 3. a total of anne oneness, in- 
Imports for the second quarter ending! luding note circulation an eposits, in- 
ne 30 totaled 131,000,000 Hong Kong | creased by 8,900,000 zlotys, to 1,563,407,- 
000 zlotys. Cover against all demand 
obligations, as well as the gold cover; 
against beaxmk notes in circulation, re- 


Large 


operations between 


rt of the recently established statistical 


53.2 per cemt respectively, as against the 
Hong Kong’s foreign) legal minimum of 40 and 30. per cent. 
Foreign trade for July closed with a 
favorable balance of 2,468,000 zlotys, 
Trade in Manchuria is generally more With both imports and exports showing 





State finances for July closed with a| 
mall balamee: of 704,000 zlotyws, both rev- 
expenditures showing de- 
_A settlement |creases armounting to 9,919,000 and 9, 
gulating navigation| 787,000 zlotys. Practically ‘the entire 
mur Rivers, the Chi-|shrinkage im revenues is accounted for 


n dollars toward the| duties (7,486,000 zlotys) and stamp tax 
ver lights and buoys.) (2,478,000 zlotys). 
worth approximately| Yugoslawia.—Preliminary Gata on for- 
eign trade for the first half of 1930 show 
an improvement over the same period of 
1929, with the adverse balamce totaling 
115,800,000 dinars (dinar equals $0.00177) 
mort-'!as against’ 689,700,000 dinars. Imports 
six|were valued -at 3,478,100,000 dinars and 
jexports at 3,362,300,000 dinars; the re- 
spective figures for the first half of 1929 
were 3,678,700,000 and 2,989,000,000 
dinars. Exmprovements in exports is ac- 
counted for chiefly by increased ship-! 
ments of corn and wheat. 


British Zvedustrial 


Production Declines 

United Kingdom.—The Board of Trade 
index of British industrial production in 
the second quarter of 1930 shows a de- 
cline of 6.8 per cent as compared with 
that for the first quarter, and a decline 
of 7.7 per cent as compared with the 
index for such production in the second 
quarter of 1929. Based on the quarterly 
average for 1924 as-100, the indexes for 
the three separate quarters were 112 for 
April-June 1929, 1109 for January- 
March 1930, and 1034 for April-June 
1930, For manufacturing activity alone 
(that is, imdustrial production as com- 
prehended above less mining and quarry- 
ing) the imdexes were 116.9, 113.2 and 
107.5, respectively, 

The indexes for the industrial groups 
which were calculated in the general in- 
dex were as ‘follows (for those which 
could be stated): Mines amd quarries, 
92.6 for the ‘second giarter of 1929 and 
87.4 for the second quarter of 1930; iron 
and steel, 117.8 and 95.5; mon-ferrous 
metals, 128.7 and 123.7; engimeering and 
shipbuilding, 124.7 and 124.3; textiles, 
99.8 and ‘78.4; chemical and allied trades, 
1146 and 104.9; leather and boots and 
shoes, 100.7 and 104.5; and ‘food, drink 
and tobacco, 109 and 104.9. 

According to declared values, British 
overseas Commerce in August as com- 
pared with that of August, 1929, showed 
declines Of 20.9 per cent in imports; 32.2 


Greece—Gross receipts from 


during the first 


period of 1929, showing a 
170,000,000 drachmas. This 


India—Current reports indicate a fur-| 


Japan.—Some improvement in Japan’s 


(One yen Equals $0,493 at current 
rate of exchange.) Cotton spinners have 
increased restriction on production to 30 
- Business results of spinning com-| 
panies for the first half of 1980 show 
that 24 of 60 companies suffered losses 
totaling over 3,000,000 yen. 

Average dividends of all companies are | 
9 per cent, the lowest since 1910. Esti- 
mates made by the Department of Agri- 
culture of barley, naked barley, and 
wheat crops, excluding Hokkaido and 
eight prefectures, indicate a decline of 
8.6 per cent from last year and 11.4 per 
cent from the five-year average. The 


totaled 1,048,700,000 yen, with specie re- 
serves of 680,700,000 yen, the lowest 
since 1919, The Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 
has extended its Australian service to 
New Zealand, making the first direct 
shipping connection with New Zealand 
under the Japanese flag. 

Netherland East Indies—The past, 
week’s bazaar markets show slight im-| 
provement, with lower stocks. The offi-| 
cial Java rice crop is estimated roughly| 
at 3,400,000 toms. The sugar crop esti-| 
mate is raised to 2,676,466 tons. 


Business Torre Better 
In New Zealand 


New (Zealand.— aA slightly better tone} 
has been noted im most lines of business 
in New Zealand during August, but gen- i 
eral conditions continue far below nor-| National Programs 
The| ~ 
outlook for a very heavy production of 
wool and butter is good. Overseas prices 
for Naw Zealand products remain at low) 
levels and holdover stocks of both butter 
and wool are large, It is estimated that 
there are more than 240,000 bales of old 
stock wool in New Zealand at present.| 
While wheat yields will probably be 
wer this year by 1,400,000 bushels it is| 
hought that sales of power farming 
equipment will be maintained. 


re-exports. The totals were as follows: 
Imports, £79,920,000; exports £42,770,- 
000; and re-exports, £6,341,000. The to- 
tals for July were, respectively, £85,231,- 
000 £50,746,000, and £6,668,000. 


College Chain Plans 
Edwieation by Radio; 


Will Be’ 
Broadcast From Ohio 


[Continued from Page 1.] ) 
The nature of these programs will be of 
an educational character mational in 
scope, 

At the start it is expected that where 
individual stations joining im the chain 
have programs or features worthy of | 
national distribution, they will send their 
talent to Cincinnati for broadcasts, Upon | 


| 


per cent im exports; and 29.7 per cent in| & 


dressing of soil is increasing throughout 
the country and it is anticipated that im- 
rts of superphosphates will inerease.| 


the acquisition of more money, telephonic | 
communications will,be used and then) 
the program will become the property 


tiable value of such irmports regardless 
of the home market value. Dumping 
duty is to be applicable when the actual 
sellimg price to Canadian importers is 
less than either the fair market value 
or the value for duty purposes fixed by 
the minister. The additional dumping 
duty is possiblaup to 50 per cent ad 
valorem, instead Sf 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem as formerly, the only goods exempt 
from: dumping duty being those of a 
class or kind nt made in Canada. 


The official text givimg full details con- 
cerning the tariff chamges will be avail- 
able within a day or two at all district 
and cooperative offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Tariff Rules- Revised 
As to Cotton Fabries | 


j 
| 
Bureau of Customs Allows’ 


Arbitrary Classification to 
Avert Jam at Ports 


The Bureau of Customs has issued a 
ruling to all customs authorities per- 
mitting arbitrary classification of fab- 
rics or articles containing long staple 
cotton and, therefore, dutiable at the 
additional rate prescribed in the Tariff 
Act of 1930 provided the fabrics or ar- 
ticles contain warp of No. 40 warp or 
No. 50 weft, or finer. x 


Announcement of the Bureau's action 
was made Sept. 18 after an extended 
study of how paragraph 924 of the 
Tariff Act could be applied and the 10 
cents additional duty levied without 
making an analysis of each individual 
article: or piece of fabric imported. To 
proceed on the theory that individual 
examination and classification should be 
made would result in the principal ports 
of entry, such as New York, being 
swamped with work, according to an 
oral statement in behalf of the Bureau. 

The Bureau determined, therefore, it 
was explained, that the experiences 
which the New York customs authorities 
have had and also the experiences of 
spinners could be used as guide. It is 
not intended to deny the right of ap- 
peal or take any action contrary to law, 
it was explained, for the right of pro- 
test against the classification remains to 
each importer, but the guiding rule now 
laid down will be applied in the absence 
of objection from the importer. 


Text of Bureau’s Ruling 
Following is the full text of, the Bu- 
reau’s ruling and instructions to the col- 
lectors of customs: 
The following growths of raw cotton 
are less than 1% imches in length of 


Philippines, Peruvian, and Corean. 

The following are over~1% inches: 
Cotton from Lower Egypt such as Sa- 
kellarides, white Egyptian, full rough 
Peruvian, Moderate 


West Indian sea island. 
May be under 1% aecording to quality: 
Upper Egypt, Brazilian, Peruvian Tan- 


uis. 

It will be the practice at New York 
to classify for the duty of 10 cents per 
pound provided in paragraph 924 such 
fabrics and articles as are composed in 
any part of acottom yard No. 40 warp 
or No. 50 weft, or finer. If there are 
any figure threads they will be treated 
on the same basis as the warp for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Manchester, FEngland, gives 40 
warp and 60 weft as the limit for 1%- 
inch cotton. = 

(2) Some of the principal spinners in 
the United States confirm this. 

However, a low grade of No. 50 vee 
and 60 weft can be spun from 1%-ine 
cotton, and, on the other hand, an excep- 
tionally high grade yarn of No. 20 would 
require 1%-inch cotton. 

Im those instances where it is claimed 
that yarns finer than 40 ary and 50 
weft are composed of cotton less than 
1%-~inch, the yarns should be analyzed 
and in making such analysis cognizance 
should be taken of all fibers, long and 
short. See T, D, 41432. 

All embroidery, crochet, darning and 
knitting cottons and cotton sewing thread 
are spun from cotton having a staple 


see of the situation, your advisory 


staple: Chinese, Indian, Java, Japanese | 


e rough Peruvian, | process 
Meta Fifi Peruvian, Peruvian sea island, | sugar, as well as the west coast refiners 


| closely allied with the marketing of the 


salient problems, in the solution of which 
‘we believe the Farm Board can render 
material aid: 


(1) The tremendous impact of foreign | 
competition, due to the dumping on our! 
market of large quantities of Cuban 
sugar at ruinous prices, which is made 
possible by reason of the low cost of 
production in that island, where tropical ' 
standards of living and wages exist. 

(2) Wasteful practices existing in the 
domestic industry itself in the distribu- 
tion and marketing, not alone of sugar 
produced in the continental United States 
and its insular possessions, but also that 
sugar which is refined in the seaboard re- 
fineries, 


(8) The rapid increase of duty-free im- 
ports of sugar from the Philippine 
Islands, produced under Oriental labor 
and living conditions, with which the| 
American farmer is now compelled to} 
compete., 


(4) The difficulty of financing our 
operations, due to the low price of our 
product and its consequent depreciation 
in collateral value, 


(5) The use of the government owned | 
and subsidized barge lines in shipping | 
foreign sugar to interior points at much 
lower fretght rates than are available to 
domestic beet and those cane producers 
who are compelled to ship by rail does 
not benefit the producer and in our opin- 
ion nét the consumer of the product. 

These subjeets will. subsequently -be 
elaborated upon, but before doing so we 
would like to recommend to the Board 
certain lines of action which we believed 
would aid in their solution. 


Need of Adequate 
Tariff Is Emphasized 


(1) Impact of foreign competition: 

This naturally involves the question 
of an adequate tariff, and while we ap- 
preciate that the Federal Farm Board 
is not empowered to deal with tariff mat- 
ters, we feel that the sympathetic and 
moral support of the Federal Farm Board 
in our efforts to secure a higher tariff 
on sugar, either through the Tariff Com- 
mission or Congress, or the abolition of 
the present Cuban tariff preferential, 
would add great weight to those efforts. 
We conceive, also, that valuable aid 
might be rendered by the economic staffs 
of the Federal Farm Board in the col- 
lection and collation of accurate data 
that may be used in the protection and 
furtherance of the industry. 

Naturally, in the performance of this 
task, the assistance and cooperation of | 
the National Beet Growers Association | 
will be necessary. 

(2) Wasteful practices in the distribu- | 
tion and marketing of the product: 

In the solution of this important prob- 
lem, we recommend authorization by 
the Federal Farm Board of a centralized 
marketing agency or clearing house un- 
der section 10 of the Farm Act. Such 
a clearing house we believe should in- 
clude in its membership not only the 
producers of beets and cane, but also the 
ors of continental beet and cane 





of Hawaiian cane sugar, the market- 
ing of whieh in western territory is so 


continental product as to involve its se- 
rious consideration in any remedial plan | 
adopted by the Feedral Farm Board. It; 
may be possible, also, that as the scheme 
| develops, it will be necessary, if the Fed- 
| eral Farm Board should decide it to be 
legal and permissible under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, to admit east- 
ern and southern seaboard refiners to 
membership in the clearing house. 

(3). Competition of duty-free Philip- 
ping sugar: — 

In just what form aid from the Fed- 
eral Farm Board in the solution of this 
problem could be rendered, we are un- 
able to state-at the present time. How- 
ever, we are confident that you are fully 
cognizant of the ever-increasing menace 
from this source, not only to the do- 
mestic sugar industry, but to other Amer- 
ican crops which are compelled to com- 
pete with the products of these far-away 
islands which are not, and never will 
be, an integral part of the United States. 


Aid in Financing 
Of Operations Important 


(4) The financing of operations: _ 
The Federal Farm Board is familiar 
with this\subject, which has been so suc- 





Other foreign, full duty 16,449 
Two-thirds of Consumption 
Comes From Outside Sources 


From these figures it will be noted 
that foreign countries are supplying us 
with more than two-thirds of our entire 
consumption and Cuba alone is furnishing 
over 50 per cent. It is a well-known 
fact that sugar can be produced in Cuba 
at a lower cost than in almost any other 
country. A passing glance at price 
averages will emphasize the strength of 
the competition which Cuba is able to 
exert in the marketing of her sugar in 
this country, 

During the seven years from 1922 to 
1929, the average cost and freight price 
of Cuban raw sugar was $3.12 a hun- 
dred pounds. But, due to overproductjon 
in that island, as well as in other pa f 
the world, for the first eight months of 
the present year, the quotations ranged 
irom $1.19 to $1.99, or an average of 
$1.58 for the year up to Aug. 31. In 
other words, the average this year has 
been approximately one-half the average 
between 1922 and 1929. Today’s price 
is very much lower, and based on the 
futures exchange quotations, immediate 
disaster to the industry is imminent un- 
less substantial and immediate relief is 
obtained. 

The question might naturally be 
asked: “How can the Cuban sugar pro- 
ducers sell at this price and still exist?” 
The answer is simple, At the present 
time the American sugar beet grower 
receives & minimum guaranteed price 
for his product no matter how low the 
price of sugar falls. But in Cuba, our 
principal competitor, a different method . 
prevails. The returns which the Cuban 
cane growers receive are fixed in a di- 
rect ratio to the current quotations for 
raw sugar. ; ‘ 

So that as the price of sugar falls, 
the mill owner passes the drop on to 
the cane growers, and the cane grower, 
in turn, passes it along. to the laborer 
by reducing his wages. The manufac- 
turers stands no more chance of - losses 
than the old-fashioned miller who took 
a part of the farmer’s whet for grinding 
the remainder. Let us consider for a 
moment how these two systems compare 
under present market conditions. While 
the beet sugar manufacturers have been 
paying $7 a ton for beets, and would 
like to pay more if they could, mills in 
Cuba during the past eight months have 
been paying from $1.25 to $2 a ton for 
cane, or an average for the period of 
$1.64. 


American Industry Hurt 
By Low Costs in Cuba 


Let us analyze it from another angle. 
Sugar in the beets costs the American 
manufacturer from 2% to 3 cefits a 
pound, exclusive of freight, milling and 
other expenses. Sugar in the cane has 
cost the Cuban mills this year from 
one-half to a little’ more than three- 
fourths of a cent a pound. We need 
scarcely mention that there is a tremen- 
dous difference between the wage scale 
in Cuba and the United States. Just now 
in the cane fields laborers are working 
for about 30 or 40 cents a day, so we are 
told,\some of them working merely for 
their keep. Yet beet growers are com- 
pelled to pay from $4 to $6 a day for 
their help. 

Under, these conditions, no one can 
doubt that an Americgn industry is be- 
ing imperilled by the\absurdly low costs 
in a foreign enterprise. 

The second problem, the orderly dis- 
tribution and marketing of sugar, pre- 
sents a somewhat more complex situation.4 
It involves, of course, the question of ob- 
taining the best price not only for the 
manufacturers but the growers as well, 
Closely bound up with the marketing 
beet and Louisiana cape sugar, is th 
distribution of Hawaiian cane sugar re- 
fined on the Pacific Coast, and sugar from 
these three sources will probably have to 
be considered as a unit, as far as the 
market area Chicago westward is con- 
cerned. 

Stated briefly, the situation is this: 
Under conditions which have prevailed 
for many years and which still prevail, 
the beet sugar industry in the territory 
west of Chicago, and -incidentally the 
west coast refiners, are subjected to a 
considerable unnecessary penalty arisin; 
out of the shipment into western terri- 
tory of southern and eastern cane sugars, 
compelling western beet and cane pro- 


o . . : 
Unemployment is increasing and the|% very station which desires to broad-|in excess of 1% inches. cessfully applied to other commodities | 


E, Mitchell, business manager of the|increasing slightly ir” anticipation of Fall 


West Virginia State College, at Institute, 
W. Va., to be minister to Liberia, ac- 
cording to information made. available 
al the White House. 


Egypt Good Fertilizer Market 


As a fertilizer market Egypt is gain- 
ing in prominence from year to year, 
and this expansion may be expected to, 
continue. 
luvial Egyptian soil is particularly de-| 
ficient im nitrogen and phosphoric acid, | 
sodium nitrate and superphosphates are | 
the, most popular fertilizers. Calcium | 
nitrate-is also widely used, as are small 
quantities of ammonium sulphate. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 





For the reason that the al-/10 


activity. The approach of the hunting} 
season is responsible for a fair business | 
in fire arms and ammunition. 


Office appliances are enjoying a steady 


year. The local demand for foodstuffs 
is largely unchanged with the market 


steady and the prices down from last | tinue submoral with little prospects for 
year, canned goods showing reductions of | any immediate 


per cent. 
eclining and prices rising. A test ship- 
ment of 100 pounds of local butter has 
een made to Hongkong. The salmon 
pack to Sept. 6 is over 885,000 cases 
higher than last year. Stocks of cream- 
ery butter in cold storage in Canada on 
Sept. 1 were 39,133,713 pounds, an in- 


\demand although volume is below last | pared with 1929, however, bankruptcies, | 


Local egg production is| serve bank statement as of Aug. 31 


government is active in findin 


cast it. 


g work for) "y, working out the program, the Fed- 


eral Office of Education is expected to, 
cooperate jin so far as it is able, | 

The Ohio State Director of Education, 
Dr. J. Lu. Clifton, in commenting upon 
| the contemplated educational chaid said: | 
This will enable us to enrich our pro- 
grams. Ohio is quite willing to do all 


the unemployed. Bank deposits have de-| 
clined £2,000,000 during the past seven 
weeks. Money is tight and gold-edged 
securities are required for loans. Com- 


have declined. 
Peru.—Business conditions in Peru con- 


As regards cotton yarns imported for 
weaving, knitting, lace, labels, and hat 
bamd manufacture, the 10 cents per 
pound will be applied to Nos, 35 and over. 


Neb.; WTAW, at A. & M., College of 
Texas, College Station, Tex.; Arkansas 
State A. & M. College, Jonesboro; and 





she can to aid in instituting such a plan) 
for the projected uniting Of the educa- 
tional broadcasting stations of America.” 

Definite acceptance to take part in the 


improvement. The re- 





Placed the gold reserve at 8. 56,523,975 
and bank clearings as §, 56,528,110. Of-| 
ficial trade statistics for the year 1929) KOB at State College, N. Mex,; WAPI, 
which have just become available, give'at Birmingham, Ala., representing the 
exports totaling Lp, 33,508,146 and im-|Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Univer- 
ports amounting to Lp. 18,985,246 as) sity of Alabama, and Alabama College; 


J 


WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Stations which expressed interest in 
the proposal are: W-2UF, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; KUOA, Univer- 


|programa thas been expressed by: Station| sity of Arkansas, snverterille; WAAD, lat the earliest procticable date. 
orman; 
| 


University of Oklahoma, 
"VPSC, Pennsylvamia State College; 
WLB, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; and WWL, Loyola University, 
New Orleans, La. 


as to need no elaboration on our part. 
| However, we might add that the present 
low price of sugar is disastrous to both 
producers and processors. The basic 
price of beets and cane is so low as 
to make it unprofitable to grow the crop, 
while the preseapors are losing money 
on the final product. As the producers 
are“compelled to finance their 1931 crop 
in the Fall of 1930, we earnestly rec- 
ommend that the Federal Farm Board 

ive immediate consideration to this sub- 
ject, to the end that aid may be rendered 





(5) Unfair competition with foreign 
sugar transported on government barge 
lines: 


ducers to ship into far-away eastern 
markets that portion of their product 
thus displaced in the western territory. 


Production in Northwest 


Falls Short of Demand 

It is estimated that the combined pro- 
duction of beet sugar in the territory 
west of Chicago and cane sugar refined 
on the Pacific coast, normally falls short 
of supplying the territory west of the 
Illinois-Indiana State line and north of 
Texas by from 250,000 to 300,000 tons 
annually. This deficiency in production 
necessary to supply the western area 
mentioned would naturally be supplied 
by eastern and southern cane refiners. 

The fact is, however, that these latt 





Here, again, we are unable to recom- 


mend any specific line of aid which| [Continued on Page 11, Column 1), 
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compared with Lp. 31,508,776 and Lup. 17, WCAJ, Nebrasky Wesleyan, Peni 
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Claims in Patent for Loose-leaf Binder 


Are Adjudged to Be Valid and Infringed 


Features of Device Found to Be Invention Rather Than Simply an 
Improvement; Prior Art Is Reviewed in 





Court’s Opinion 





New York, N. Y. Thy claim 6, the cementing of the parts 


TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
V.. 
IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
District Court, E. D. New York. 
Equity No. 3846. ° 
Fraser, Myers & MANLEY (ARTHUR C. 
. FRASER and Lours E. GILEs of counsel) 
for plaintiff; DuELL, DUNN & ANDER- 

SON (CHARLES W. HILLs and Ear C. 

Hovey of counsel) for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 20, 1930 

CAMPBELL, District Judge.—This is an 
action in equity in which an injunction, 
accounting, and damages were prayed 
for, because of the alleged infringement 
of patent No. 1025170, issued Ay the 
United States Patent Office to Charence 
D. Trussell, assignor, to Trussell nu- 
facturing Company, for Loose-Leaf 
Binder, dated May 7, 1912. 

The patent has expired since the insti- 
tution of this action, and the question of 
injunction therefore requires no further 
consideration. 


The plaintiff’s title to the patent is 
conceded. 


Description o f 


Patent in Suit 


The defense on which the defendant 
relies is invalidity, as its counsel con- 
ceded on the trial that if the patent was 
valid, the defendant infringed, and an 
examination of the alleged infringing 
device, which it was stipulated had been 
sold within the jurisdiction of this court 
during the six-year period immediately 
preceding the filing of the bill of com- 
plaint in the instant suit, convinces me 
that su¢h is the fact. 

This suit is based on claims 6, 7 and 
8 of the patent in suit, which read as 
follows: 

&. In a binder, a flexible cover having 
its back portion split on its inner side 
to form flaps, and a metal back plate in- 
serted in such split portion, and the flaps 
fastened down against it to embed it in 
such back portion, 

7. In a binder, a flexible cover having 
its back portion split on its inner side to 
form flaps, and a metal Lack plate inserted 
in such split portion and cemented therein. 


8. In a binder, a flexible cover having | 


back portion split on its inner side to 


it 
ya? flaps of tapering thickness, and a 


metal back plate cemented in such split 
portion. 

After describing other features of the 
invention, the patentee in his specifica- 
tion says: 


“The present invention also relates to | 


the construction of a loose-leaf book, and 
specifically to the cover or back and its 
connection with the ring mechanism” 
(page 1, lines 27-30), and the invention 
of the alleged infringed claims with 
which we are concerned in the suit at 
bar relates to a binder cover having em- 
bedded in its back portion a metal plate 
G, to which the metal structure of the 
binder may be firmly secured. 


Novel Construction 


Outlined in Specification 


This is fully described by the patentee 
in his*specification: 


book back A’ is of novel con-; 
The leather sheet is slitted 







st 
fro 


n, 
ie middle toward the sides to form 
flaps 1 i (Fig. 12). These flaps are turned 
up and the metal back plate G (Fig. 8) 
which is suitably caridl is inserted be- 
neath them and cemented both to the 
integral back portion j and on its upper 
side to the flaps ii. It thus forms a 
stiffening plate embedded in the leather 
of the book back, Its upturned end por- 


& tions form ears hh. To fasten the book 


back thus formed to the ring mechanism, 
it is only necessary to bring the parts 
together and turn down the ears h h 
over the ends of the sheath plate F”. 
(Page 2, lines 69-83). , 

Each of the claims in suit calls for 
“a flexible cover having its back portion 
split on its inner side to form flaps,” 
and the cover is described by the pat- 
entee in the specifications: 

“This cover may as heretofore be con- 
structed of a single integral sheet of 
leather or other suitable material, so that 
the sides or flaps of the book back A’ 
are all made of the one sheet.” (Page 
2, lines 38-42). 

Defendant contends that because in 
none of the claims in suit is it specified 
that the covers and back shall be integral 
the claims, if they cover anything of a 
patentable nature, apply equally as well 
and would be anticipated or be infringed 
by a structure having the other elements 
of the claim, in which the two side covers 
and the back are made integral, in one 
piece, or are not made integral but are 
constructed of two or more pieces, which 
may be spliced-or cemented together on 
the back plate, or in any other manner 
form a cover on which the language of 
the respective claims will fairly read. 


Elements of Claim 
Are Analyzed 


This contention of the defendant is 
not sustained, not only because of the 
description of the.gover set forth in the 
specification, supra, but because if the 
" and cover construction were made 
if separate pieces and spliced or ce- 
mehted together on the back plate, you 
could not properly define the binder as 
one of which the cover has a back por- 
tion split on its inner side to form flaps. 

The disclosure by drawing and descrip- 
tion of the patent in suit would have 
no application to a cover built up of 
pieces spliced or cemented together, as 
one part thereof would not be a portion 
of another, nor would it be properly de- 
fined as being “split.” 

The elements of claim 6 are: 

In a binder, a flexible cover having 
its back portion split on its inner side 
to form flaps, and a metal back plate 
inserted in such split portion, and the 
niaps fastened down against it to embed 
it in such back portion. - : 

This would cover any appropriate man- 
ner of securing the parts together. 

Claim 7 differs from claim 6 in that 
it provides for cementing the metal back 
pate in the split portion. — : 

Claim 8 differs from claim 7 in that 
jt is provided that the flaps are to be 
of tapering thickness. , A 

The inyention of the claims in suit is 
clearly described by the specification and 
drawing of the patent in suit, and each 
of the claims in suit reads on thegde- 
fendant’s alleged infringing structure. 

Defendant's alleged infringing struc- 
fu: Plaintiff’s Exhibit 3) includes: the 


together, as specifically covered by claim 
7, and the tapering of the flaps, as spe- 
cifically covered by claim 8. 

No evidence was offered by the de- 
fendant to prove the defense of laches, 
an2 there is nothing in the record to 
sustain such defensc, therefore it re- 
quires no further consideration. 

The defendant makes a point of the 
method pursued by plaintiff in marking 
as-patented the articles manufactured by 
it under the patent in suit, but it does 
not seem to me to go to the question 
of validity, nor is any authority cited 
that would sustain such contention. 

It is true that the marking was indis- 
tinct on some of the exhibits but on 
others the witness Trussell read them, 
but I am not convinced that the plaintiff 
was ‘deliberately failing to mark its| 
manufactured product with the patent 
notice required by statute. 

Defendant contends that the claims of 
the patent in suit are invalid because by 
the first office action in the Patent Office 
a division was required between various 
ciaims of the application, which were 
divided into three groups, and no dis- 
claimer was filed; but Mean see no force 
to this contention because as a result of 
amendments and cancellations of certain 
claims of the application, the require- 
ment for division was withdrawn. 

We are thus brought to the main de- 
fense, that of invalidity based on the 
prior art. 

Defendant’s greatest reliance is placed 
upon Von Schlegell Patent No. 890877, 
of June 16, 1908, and Friedrichs German 
Patent, No. 207041, but I will consider all 
the patents to which reference is made 
in defendant’s brief. 

Patent No. 794536, issued to John L. 
McMillan, for Ring Book Binder, dated 
; July 11, 1905, discloses a flexible binder 
having a stiffening plate C in the back. 
The manner in which the plate and cov- 
ering material are secured is not de- 





scribed in the specification, but as indi- 
cated by the drawing, the plate is merely 
secured between two layers of material. 
The witness Wadsworth described the 
|plate or stiffening member C as being 
|“mounted against the back portion of the 
cover, as shown *best in Figs. 2 and 3 
of the McMillan drawings,. and which 
is held in position against the back of 
|the cover by a linen'strip whith is ap- 
| parently cemented thereto.” 


|Comparison Made 
|With Other Products 


| This patent shows a cover construction 
radically different from that of the 
claims of the patent in suit, one purpose 
of slitting the back to receive the plate 
being to overcome the necessity of the 
use of a binder strip. 

Patent No. 643380, issued to Kendig & 
Coleman, for Temporary Binder, dated 
Feb. 13, 1900, does not disclose any spe- 
cific form of cover construction but re- 
lates to. the combination of the metal 
structure with sections hinged between 
the cover and the back. There is a some- 
what indefinite reference in the speci- 
fication to a metal plate, 23, embedded 
in the back, 3, near its end, to which the 
end pieces, 9, are secured by rivets or 
screws, but there is no disclosure as to 
the material of which the back is con- 
structed, or as to the manner in which 
the plate, 23, is embedded. 

I do not believe that the fact that the 
cover, back, and intermediate sections 
2, 8 and 4, are represented in the draw- 
ings by parallel lines having hatching 
extending continuously from one to the 
other, is sufficient to justify the holding 
that they constitute one integral piece; 
on the contrary it seems clear to me that 
the cover is a built-up one, comprising 
the usual boards and fabric covering ma- | 
terial, and ‘that the parts 2, 3 and 4 of 
the cover construction are intended to 

| 





einen 


comprise separate elements hinged to- 
gether by some other material. 

The cover construction of this patent 
would hardly be made of a single thick- 
ness of leather because the outer surface 
is the stronger or tougher part of leather 
used in single-ply loose-leaf book covers, 
and if the hinges were formed by groov- 
ing them on the opposite surfaces, only 
the weaker portion would remain, the 
stronger having been cut away and the 
cutting of the outer surface to form a 
hinge, and leaving a joint of raw mate- 
rial, would make a construction of un- 
sightly appearance. 


Patent in Suit Said 
Not to Be Anticipated 


I cannot accept a construction based 
entirely on the representation in the 
drawings as a basis for a decision as 
to an alleged anticipation; on the con- 
trary as I read the patent, the construc- 
tion shown therein differs widely from 
that of the claims of the patent in suit, 
and neither anticipates nor limits the 
patent in suit. 

_ Patent No. 890877, issued to Frederick 

Von Schlegell, for Loose Leaf Book, dated 
June 16, 1908, discloses a loosesleaf book 
having a hinged metal structure as a 
support to the page holding rings or 
horns F. D., all of the claims of the 
patent being specifically limited to that 
structure, Part B of the metal struc- 
ture is embedded in the back, and part 
a is embedded in the portion of one of 
the covers, A, nearest the hinge, but it 
18 not made clear in the specification how 
the plate, a, is secured to the cover. 

According to the specification, the up- 
per cover, C, is to be preferably of 
leather or flexible material, and to ex- 
tend over the metal back, B, and the 
cover, A, is also to be preferably of 
leather and apparently extended over the 
surface of the reinforcing plate, a. 

I find no warrant in the specification 
for the contention that the covers, A and 
C, are split to produce the material 
which extends over the inner and outer 
surfaces of the plates, and certainly I 
am not prepared to hold merely upon 





covers is cross-hatched in some of the 
figures of the drawings, that the cover 
portions are split at their edges, and that 


inner layers of leather covering the under 
surface of the covers and extending over 
the inner surfaces of the plates. 

The disclosure of this patent differs 
radically from that of the claims of the 
patent in suit, in that the eover struc- 
ture is of the built-up type, and there 
is no suggestion either in the specificas 
tion or the drawings of the patent of 
anything in the nature of a piece of 
flexible material split in opposite direc- 
tions to produce flaps, under which a 
stiffening and anchoring plate may be 
secured. 


Clear Distinction 
Is Claimed 


Defendant’s contention is not supported 
by the introduction of the patents to 
Safford and Allen, Nos. 477456 and 
500838, disclosing machines adapted. to 
split or skive a small piece of leather 
by cutting into a surface of the sheet 
a satmoalty increasing depth from a line 
sovyhewhat distant from an edge towards 
the edge, because even if machines dis- 
closed in those patents had been in use 
they might have beveled a piece of 
leather to any desired degree or angle, 
or split or skived comparatively small 
pieces of leather, but they would not ac- 
complish or afford any suggestion of 
cutting from a leather cover of two in- 
wardly-directed opposed flaps of a width 
and strength sufficient to receive and hold 
the back plate as disclosed in the patent 
in suit. 

Even if I agreed with defendant’s con- 
tention as to what is shown by the draw- 
ings of this patent (which I do not), its 
reliance being on the drawings, and the 
specifications containing no suggestion 








Renewal Denied | 


For Denatured 
Aleohol Permit 


Taking of License on Annual 
Basis Held Under Facts to 
Constitute Surrender of, 
Previous Rights 





New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES G. UNGER, DOING BUSINESS 
UNDER FIRM NAME OF STANHOPE 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


v. 

MAURICE CAMPBELL, FEDERAL PROHIBI- 
TION ADMINISTRATOR ET AL. 
District Court, E. D. New York. 

Equity No. 4995. 1 
LEwIs LANDES, for plaintiff; HowarD W. | 
AMELI, U. S. Attorney (GrorGE. H. 
Bracpon, Asst. U. S. Attorney, of | 
‘counsel), for defendants. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 2, 1930 
CAMPBELL, District Judge.—This is an 
action in equity under section 6 of Title 
II of the national prohibition act (23 U. 
S. C. 16) to review the action of the Pro-! 
hibition Administrator in refusing to ap- ; 
prove the application of the plaintiff for | 
a so-called renewal permit for 1930, to | 
use 4,750 wine gallons of specially de- 
natured alcohol of the formulae 234A, 
40M, 39A and 39B, in the manufacture} 
c* certain liquid preparations according 
to samples approved by the Government. | 
The plaintiff permittee has operated | 
under five different permits, with six; 
changes in the bonds given in support of | 
the various permits, between 1922 and 
1929, which permitse were amended 10 
times and permittee’s place of business 
changed three times. 
Evidence of Surrender ; 


There is no evidence of any protest by | 
the plaintiff at any time against being 
compelled to take a new permit, nor of | 








any reservation of any rights which the | 
plaintiff might claim under the existing | 


of the construction for which it con-!or earlier permits which were without | 
tends, this patent does not anticipate. | fixed date of expiration. 


A. R. Mosler & Co. v. Lurie, 209 Fed. 
364, 367; Canda v. Michigan Malleable 


Gulf & Pacific Co. v. Wood, 288 Fed/| 


148, 155. 


This patent does not anticipate or 
limit the construction of the patent in 
suit. ‘ 


German Patent 


Shows State of Art 


German Patent No. 207041, issued 
Gebruder Friedrichs, for Book with In- 
terchangeable Leaves, published Feb. 19, 
1909. 


This patent was not set up in the an- 
swer and cannot be considered for the 
purposes of anticipation but only to show 
the state of the prior art. 


The patent discloses a loose-leaf binder 
having a metal construction whereby the 
leaves might be joined together in 
groups. 

No cover construction is described and 
the invention was not dependent on any 
particular cover construction. 

Defendant’s reliance is based upon a 
mere suggestion which it alleges is found 
in the drawing, particularly upon the 
modification illustrated in Fig. 7. 

In describing the modification illus- 
trated in Figs. 4, 5 and 6, it is stated 
in the patent specification that the bent 
plate, f, is wigidly fastened to the back, 
a, of the book, The sheet holding fingers 
i i are secured to a plate, h, hinged at 
g to the plate, f, and a second set of 
fingers, b b, are secured to a plate, m, 
which is hinged at k to the plate h. 
Means are provided whereby the plates 
and ring holding fingers may be locked 
in the positions in which they are indi- 
cated in Figs. 4 and 5. 

In the modification illustrated in Fig. 
7, the set of fingers b, b, and the plates 
m, are omitted, and the plate h, which 
carries the fingers i, i, is held directly 
by a lock. 

Defendant’s contention is that in Fig. 
7 it is shown that the back, a, of the 
binder is split away to form a flap un- 
derneath which the plate f is secured, 
but that contention is not sustained. 
There is no statement to support any 
such contention to be found in the speci- 
fication, and in the absence thereof I 
cannot assume that Fig. 7 discloses a 
specifically different construction. 


Effect Py f Foreign 
Reference Negative 


I do not find any satisfactory evi- 
dence that the plate f is embedded in 
the back by splitting away a portion of 
the material to form a flap; on the con- 
trary it appears to me to be more rea- 
sonable to assume that such a layer of 
lining material as there may be along 
the inner surface of plate fis applied 
as a separate strip cemented to the plate 
oe the plate has been secured to the 
ack. 


The covers in use at the time of the 
publication of this patent were of the 
built-up type, and that was the type of 
cover in the patentee’s mind; but even 
if the use of solid, or integral or single- 
ply material for the entire cover of. a 
book was known at that time, I fail to 
see wherein this patent taught anything 
to the patentee of the patent in suit, in 
that the most that defendant contends is 
that it doscloses a single-flap which is of 
a width equal to the width of the back 
plate, so as to be joined to the body 
portion of the book back, along one edge 
of the plate and separated therefrom 
along the opposite edge. 

Such a construction is radically differ- 
ent from that claimed in the patent in 
suit of a flexible cover having its back 
portion split in its inner side to form 
flaps, which may be of tapering thick- 
ness, with a metal back plate inserted 
in such split portion and cemented 
therein, or securing it therein in any 
other appropriate menner. 

This patent being a foreign patent 
requires no further consideration, be- 
cause even had it been pleaded as an 
anticipation, it would have been ineffec- 
tive, because it certainly does not exhibit 


uch full, clear and exact terms as to 
enable any person skilled in the art to 
practice it without the necessity of mak- 


the manner in which the material of the fs invention of the patent in suit in 


the flaps after they have been split have 
been brought down against and presum- 
ably cemented to the metal plate inserted 
between the flaps. 

On the contrary the disclosure of this 


‘patent is more consistent with the as- 


sumption that the cover is of the usual 
covered board construction, well known 
at the time of that invention, comprising 
an outer layer of leather extending over 
the back of the plates, and having edges 


réad features of construction covered | wound over the boards of the covers, and 


+ 
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ing experiments. In re Ek, 19 Fed. (2d) 
677; Hanifen v. E. H. Godschalk Co., 84 
Fed. 649, 651. 

Patent No. 380289, issued to John A. 
Kelly, for Shoe or Gaiter, dated Mar. 27, 
1888; and patent No. 850862, issued to 
Hezekiah C.. Welch, for Arch Supporting 
Shoe, dated Apr. 16, 1907; are taken 
from the nonanalogous art of shoemak- 
ing and the disclosure of shoe soles of 
leather having portions split from the 
edge inwardly to receive an inserted 








| 





iron Co. 124 Fed. 486, 492; Atlantic,| Witt, Teference to the permit 


Whatever agreement may be made 
issued 
prior to the 1929 permit, I can not see 
how plaintiff can escape from being held | 
to have surrendered his then existing per- | 
mit, and accepting an annual permit, | 
when he applied for and accepted, with- | 
out reserving any rights under prior a | 
mits, his 1929 permit, which expired Dec. 
8, 1929. American Denaturing Corpora- 
tion v. Campbell, 34 Fed. (2d) 648; Hol- | 


to | man Vv. Campbell, 39 Fed. (2d) 193. 


It must be possible for the permittee | 
to surrender his permit, and it would be | 
hard to find better evidence of an intent | 
to surrender than for the permittee, with- | 
out protesting against the termination of | 
a permit with an indefinite date of ex: | 
piration, to apply for and accept a per- 
mit which under the regulations and on 
its face was to expire at the end of the 


year 
1930 Permit Is Refused 


Furthermore, there were changes in 
the bonds given on the several permits, 
and this tends to show that the several 
permits were separate transactions, and 
that in each case the earlier permit was 
surrendered. 


In Campbell v. Galene Chemical Co., 
281 U. S. 599, and Campbell v. Long & 
Co., 281 U. S. 610, the Supreme Court 
was dealing only with the curtailment of 
permits of indefinite duration by general 
regulation, whereas in the instant suit 
we are dealing with a permit for a defi- 


nite period of time, to wit, from Jan. 1, | 


1929, to Dec. 31, 1929, and they do not 
apply. 
his is not a suit involving a revoca- 
tion, but one involving the refusal to 
grant an annual permit. 
Administrator’s Refusal Justified 
The Administrator refused to grant a 


permit for 1930 and stated his reasons) 


whereupon the applicant was granted a 
hearing, and the byrden is on the appli- 
cant to show his fitness and worthiness 
for a permit. Yudelson v. Andrews, 25) 
Fed, (2d) 80. | 


The connection of Miceli, the manager | 


and persén who appeared to have full 
charge of the-business, with two concerns 
whose permits had been previously re- 


voked, of which facts it was not shown | 
that the Administrator had knowledge ! 
when prior permits were granted, the | 


fact that the applicant did not satisfac- 
torily account for the necessary ingredi- 
ents such as essential oils, with which to 
have manufactured the quantity of the 
various products cae and the fact 
that the applicant did not satisfactorily 
account for all sales, furnish sufficient 
reason for the action of the Administra- 
tor in refusing the plaintiff’s application 
for a 1930 permit, and his refusal to is- 
sue such permit was not arbitrary or 
capricious, but a proper exercise of judi- 
cial discretion. a-King Products Co. 
v. Blair, 271 U.S. 479. 

A decree may be entered in favor of 
the defendants dismissing the complaint 
on the merits, with costs. 





metal plate, is a radically different con- 
struction from that of the invention of 
claims 6, 7 and 8 of the patent in suit, 
and these patents would not have taught 
the patentee how to accomplish the in- 
vention of the claims in suit, even if he 
was under an obligation to search the 
art of shoemaking, much less anticipate 
them. 

Patent No. 986910, issued to J. C. Daw- 
son et al., for Loose Leaf Binder, dated 
Mar. 14, 1911, and Patent No. 1156160, 
issued to Lawrence F. Lewis, for Tem- 
porary Binder, dated Oct. 12, 1915, were 
cited. by the Examiner at the Patent 
Office against -other claims, but not 
against claims 6, 7 and 8 of the patent 
in suit, and as I am unable to find that 
they disclose the invention of the claims 
in suit, or would in any way teach that 
invention to the patentee, ier require 
no further consideration. \ 

Patent No, 778070, issued to William 
P. Pitt, for Loose Leaf Book, dated Dec. 
20, 1904, introduced only to show the 
state of the art, requires no extended 


| to any important administrative act and b 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Insurance—Life insurance—Double indemnity clause—Death from injuries re- 
ceived while participating in aviation or aeronautics— 

An insurance agent who took a ride in an aeroplane at the request of its 
owner to gathey information needed for writing a policy insuring it against 
fire, theft and tornado, and who was killed when the aeroplane fell to the ground, 
died from injuries sustained while “participating. as a passenger or otherwise in 
aviation or aeronautics” witltin the meaning of a provision of the double in- 
demnity clause of a life policy exempting the insurance company from liability 
for death resulting from injuries so sustained, since a person who rides in an 
aeroplane along with the pilot who operates and navigates it has a part or share 
with such pilot in flying in the air and is participating in aeronautics, 

. Head et al. v. New York Life Insurance Co.; C. C. A. 10, No. 245, Sept. 9, 1930. 





Insuridce—Life insurance—Incontestable clause—Limitation on coverage—Death 
from participating in aviation— 

An Oklahoma statute which provided that an insurance policy shall be incon- 
testable after two years from its date, did not preclude the insurance company 
from avoiding liability for double indemnity on the ground that the insurer was 
killed more than two years after the date of the policy while participating in 
aviation, under a provision which exempted the insurer from liability for death 
from injuries so sustained, since an incontestable clause does not apply to the 
coverage of the policy and does not preclude the insurer from asserting that 
the risk which produced the death of the insured was not covered by the policy, 
but merely deprives the insurer, after the expiration of the stipulated period, 
of the defense that the policy was invalid in its inception or thereafter became 
invalid by reason of a condition broken. 


Head et al. v. New York Life Insurance Co.; C. C, A. 10, No. 245, Sept. 9, 1930. 





Railroads—Safety Appliance Act—Defective brakes—Absolute liability of rail- 
road on noncompliance with act— 

Where a brakeman was injured when attempting to release a brake, because 
of the defective condition of the brake, the railroad company was liable under 
the Safety Appliance Act, regardless of whether it was negligent or the brake- 
man was contributorily negligent, since the duty of the railroad to equip its 
cars with appliances prescribed in the act and to maintain such appliances in 
a secure condition, is absolute, and the liability of the railroad for failure to 
do so is absolute, regardless of whether it was negligent or the injured employe 
was contributorily negligent. 

Link v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 12974, Sept. 16, 
1930. 





Specific performance—Contract for organization of corporation—Enforcement 
as against inventor—Fairness of contract—Inadequacy of consideration—Per- 
sonal services— 

Where an inventor of automobile fuel-saving devices and a new automobile 
fuel, who wanted the public to have the benefit of his inventions and refused 
to sell them to any one who would suppress them, entered into a contract with 
engineers and financiers for the organization of a corporation for the purpose 


| of patenting and exploiting his inventions, and where the contract provided 


for the inventor’s ownership of a majority of the voting stock and his appoint- 
ment of a majority of the directors, but deprived him of the right to control 
the corporation by requiring a two-thirds vote of the directors as a condition 
providing for the appointment of 
a person other than such inventor as president to manage the corporation, and 
further provided for the payment into the corporation by such engineers and 
financiers of merely $100,000 for which they were to receive 49 per cent of 
the corporate stock, although there was evidence that the inventions were worth 


from $40,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 and where the inventor by such contract | 


agreéd to continue his work on inventions for the benefit of the corporation, 
the engineers and financiers were not entitled to specific performance of the 
contract, since the contract was not fair and just to the inventor, and the con- 
sideration moving to the inventor was so grossly inadequate as to be uncon- 
scionable, and since the clause providing for the inventor’s personal services 
was an essential part of the contract and a contract for personal service will 
not be enforced ih equity by compelling the rendition of the services. 


Weeks v. Pratt et al.; C. C. A. 5, Nos. 5729, 5793, Sept. 5, 1980. 





Vendor and purchaser—Rescission of contract—Misrepresentations as to income 
and expenses—Apartment building— 

Misrepresentations by the vendor of an apartment building as to the income 
and operating expenses, in the figures given to the broker who prepared there- 
from a statement of income and expenses for the purchaser, entitled the pur- 
chaser to rescission of the contract regardless df whether the broker was the 
agent of both parties or the agent of the purchaser. 

Carlson et al. v. Richards et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22218, Sept. 2, 1930. 
Sept. 4, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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In Full Text in This Issue 








Prohibition—Permits—Permits for use of denatured alcohol—Surrender by 
permittee— 


The application for, and acceptance of, an annual permit for the use of de- 


natured alcohol in the manufacture of liquid 
tion of rights under an existing permit of indefinite duration, constituted a sur- 
render of the prior permit.—Unger, etc., v. Campbell, Federal Prohibition Admin- 
istrator, et al. (D.C., E. D. N. Y.)—V U.S. Daily, 2239, Sept. 20, 1930, 


Patents 
Patents—Injunction— 


The patent has expired since the institution of this action, and the question 
of injunction therefore requires no further consideration.—Trussell Mfg. Co. v. 
Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 2239, Sept. 20, 1930. 


pecpenees without a reserva- 





Patents—Joinder of inventions—Practice— 


Claims are not invalid because requirement for division while application was 
pending was not complied with, but by amendments and cancellations require- 
ment for division was withdrawn.—Tfussell Mfg. Co. v. Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co. 
(D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—V U.S. Daily, 2239, Sept. 20, 19380. 





Patents—Patentability—Anticipation—Prior patents— 
Reliance being on the drawings and the specification annheng 


tion of the construction, this patent does not anticipate.—Trussell Mfg. 
Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 2239, Sept. 50, 


Patents—Patentability—Tests of infringement— 


No better proof that there is invention and not mere mechanical skill could 
be found than the fruitless efforts of defendant to accomplish the result and 
erage infringement.—Trussell Mfg. Co. v. Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co. (D. C., E. D. 
N. Y.)—V U.S. Daily, 2239, Sept. 20, 1930. 


no sugges- 
Co. v. 
1930, 








Patents—Loose-leaf binder valid— 


Patent 1025170 to Trussell for Loose-leaf Binder, claims 6, 7 and 8 held valid 
and infringed.—Trussell Mfg. Co. v. Irving-Pitt Mfg. Cd. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)~ 
V U.S. Daily, 2239, Sept. 20, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— 


Derivation of marks has been held by courts to have but little bearing on the 
uestion of confusion.—Barstone Oil Co. v. American Oil & Supply Co. (Comr. 
ats.)—V U.S. Daily, 2239, Sept. 20, 1930. 





Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— 
Prior trade marks may not be considered on the question of confusing simi- 


[Brand ‘AmOviS” 


{tration for which 





aily, 2239, Sept. 20, 1930. 


larity of marks in opposition, but may be referred to on question of 
uris.—Barstone Oil Co. v. American Oil & Supply Co. 


ublici 
(Comr. Pats,)—V U. S. 





Trade marks—lIdentity and similarity—Words— 
“AmOviS” is deceptively similar to “MorVis,” both used on lubricating oils 


and greases.—Barstone Oil Co. v. American Oil & Supply Co. 


V U.S. Daily, 2239, Sept. 20, 1930. 


(Comr. Pats.) — 





strip, 4, lying inside the back, to war- 
rant the conclusion that the covers com- 
prise parts of a single piece of material, 
which are split outwardly in opposite 
directions to form flaps underneath 
which the edges of the connecting strip, 
4, may be secured. The construction 
shown in this patent did not even sug- 
gest the invention of the patent in suit. 


Other patents were offered in evidence 


consideration, as its disclosures instead|/on behalf of the defendant, either as 
of suggesting the invention of the patent | alleged anticipations or pertinent prior 
in suit, simply emphasizes some of the/ patents, but none of them are more per- 
important features of the improvement /tinent than the patents which I have here- 
made by the invention of the patent in|inbefore discussed, and I see no reason 


suit. 
Patent No. 974831, issued to L. F. 


Scherzinger, for Loose Leaf Binder, dated | ;}, 


for their further consideration. 


No authorities need be cited to show 
at the patentee is conclusively pre- 


Nov. 8, 1910, was introduced only to show | sumed to have had full knowledge of the 


the prior State of the art. 
Knowledge of Prior 
Art Is Presumed 


prior art at the time of making his in- 
vention, but even with such knowledge 
he would not have had even a suggestion 
of the using of a single sheet of flexible 


In the attempt to make this patent| material as a cover and back portions 
pertinent to the issue, defendant again/|of a loose-leaf binder, and of embedding 


is compelled rel 


on the drawing, be-| between the inner and outer surfaces of 


cause there fs nothing in the indefinite|the back portion a stiffening plate of 
specification, which says that the pat-|metal adapted to serve as a fastening 
ented device comprises covers i, i, having|elemerft for the metal structure of the 


an integral back, 3, and a metal “o 
ture secured to said back by a connecting 


. 


binder. 
This discovery by the plaintiff consti- 








tuted invention, and the presumption of 
validity of the claims of the patent on 
which this action is based is in no degree 
weakened by the failure of the exam- 
iner at the Patent Office to cite any ref- 
erence offered on the trial of this action. 


Decree Is Entered in 
Favor of Plaintiff 


No better proof of the fact that the 
structures of the claims of the patent in 
suit represent invention and not mere 
mechanical skill could be found than the 
fruitless efforts of the defendant to ac- 
complish the result and escape infringe- 
ment. . 

What the patentee of the patent in 
suit accomplished was not a mere im- 
provement but something radically new, 
of great durability, and of a much better 
appearance than any cover known up to 
that time, 

This was invention. 

The patent is valid, and the defendant 
has infringed all the claims upon which 
this suit is based. 

A decree may be entered in favor of 
the plaintiff, against the defendant, for 
an accounting and damages, with costs 
and the’ usual order of reference, but 
not for an injunction, 


gt 
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F or Lubricants 


Denied Registry 





Mark Is Said to Be Deceptive- 


ly Similar to Label ‘Mor- 
Vis’ Belonging to Opposer 





In Formal Proceeding 


BARSTONE O11 Co. 


v. 

AMERICAN O11 & SupPLy Co. 
Commissioner of Patents. 

| Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 

Opposition No. 10067 to registration of 
trade mark for lubricants in oil and 
grease form, application filed June 4, 
1929, Serial No. 285005. 


Georce D. RicHarps, for American 
Oil & Supply Co. 
Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 21, 1930 

Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant, American Oil & Supply Cos 
appeals from the decision of the Exam- 
iner of Interferences sustaining the op 
position of Barstone Oil Co. against the 
registration by the applicant of the 
|trade mark “AmOviS” for lubricants in 
\oil and grease form, and adjudging that 
the applicant is not entitled to the regis- 
it has made applica- 
tion. : 

The opposition is based upon prior use 
of the trade mark “MorVis” for gasoline 
and other fuel oils and lubricating oils | 
and greases, said mark having been 
registered Oct. 9, 1928, No. 247952, 


Confusing Similarity Alleged 
| It appears to be agreed that the only 
|question presented for decision is 
| whether the two marks are confusingly 
|similar to each other. A comparison - 
shows that they have the same ending, 
|namely, vis, and that the first part of 
both marks includes the letters mo m 
the same order. The differences between 
the two marks are that the applicant’s 
|mark omits the letter r and commences 
with the letter a. 
| As to sound, the two marks are re- 
garded as confusingly similar when pro- 
nounced as they would be by the average 
member of the purchasing public. ~ — 

As to appearance, while on comparison 
differences would be observed, yet, when 
the two marks are carried in the mem- 
ory, it is believed that those differences 
would be forgotten. 

With respect to signification, the ap- 
plicant contends that the first letters of 
its mark are the initial letters of its 
trade name, whereas the opposer's mark 
would_be interpreted to mean more Vi5- 
cosity. 

Plea of Derivation Overruled 

As to derivation of marks, it has been 
held by the courts to have but little bear- 
ing on the question of confusion. In the 
case of Procter & Gamble Co. v.’ Eney 
Shortening Co., 267 Fed. 344, the court 
said: 

“The applicant says that its mark is 
made up ‘of the initials of the corpora- 
tion with the termination Co,, * * * 








ithe mark registered; but we perceive 
no force in the suggestion. The trade». 
mark statute takes no account of the 
origin of a mark. The question is: 
| Would its use be likely to result in con- 
fusion. If so, it is unregistrable. As 
was said by the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences, ‘the consuming public know little 
and care less about the origin of any 
mark, and very seldom, if ever, take it 
into consideration.’ The statute does not 
contemplate that the public should do 
so.” 

See .also in this connection Standard 
Oil Co. vy. Epley, 40 F. (2d) 997. 

The applicant has referred to a num- 
ber of prior registrations and contends 
that in view thereof the opposer is not 
entitled to protection so broad as to pre- 
clude any other party from registering @ 
mark including the syllable vis but being 
otherwise dissimilar. 
| Prior trade marks, however, may not: 
be considered on the question of con- 
fusing similarity of marks in contro- 
versy (American Fruit Growers v. Mich- 
igan Fruit Growers, Inc., 393 O. G. 789; 
38 F.(2d) 696; Standard Oil Co. v. E 
ley, supra). Prior registrations may! 
referred to on the question of publici 
juris (Lever Bros. Co. v. Riodela Chem~ 
ical Co., decided by the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 





Court Holds for Prior User 
I am of the, opinion, that the two 





marks, when considered as i. whole, are ~ 


confusingly similar to each other and 
that the rule applied by the courts in 
many cases to the effect that the new- 
comer should not adopt a mark closely 
approximating that of an earlier user 
should be applied in this case. 

As was stated in the case of The 
Kiut-Reith Shoe Company v. Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, 239 O. G. 939; 45 
App. D. C. 545: 

““* * * the whole vocabulary, as well 
as the inventive imagination of 
mind, is at the command of one select- 
ing a trade mark for his goods, and 
no excuse is apparent for the adoption 
of a mark closely approximatifg that 
of an earlier user on the same class of 
goods. * * * We deem it our duty, there- 
fore, in all such cases to resolve the 
doubt in favor of the prior user.” 

The decision of the Examiner of 
terferences is affirmed. 








Change 
Spark 
Plugs 


every 


10,000 





loss of power. A new set of A 
will insure easy » fast 
pick-up, brilliant performance. 






hard 
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starting 


Mauro & Lewis, for Barstone Oil Co.; 


and seems to think there is ‘something 
in that. which should entitle it to have - 


June 4, 1930, decision not yet published), — 
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To Assessment Is Adjudged Not to Make 


Unconstitutional Classification 





State of North Carolina: Raleigh, Sept. 19. 


|The North Carolina license tax on 


stitutional, the State Supreme oe _ 
a oa ern ie the otoree to the arising on the pleadings should be deter- 
eme.Court of the United States, it | mi 
was stated orally at the office of the At-| vention of a jury. The court thereupon 
torney General of North Carolina, D. 





| Brummitt, who conducted the case for 
the State. ‘ , 
‘The validity of the Indiana chain store 
‘tax law is involved in a case now pending 
jn the Supreme Court of the United 
_ States entitled State Board s — Com- 
missioners of the State of indiana v. Saittiode o+ necdbadiod< wks im- 
Jackson, No, 183. The Indiana lay is| vosed by section 162, ahisiter 345, Public 
jnvalid, the Federal District ety? Se Laws of North Carolina, Session 1929, is 
the Southern District of Indiana (three neither arbitrary nor unreasonable, is 


facts set out in the judgment. Upon 
these facts, the court was of opinion, and 
so found, “that the classification of plain- 
tiffs’ business for the purpose of the li- 


‘ ‘Defining Persons or Corporations Subject 


When the action was called for trial 
nach and chain store operators is con-| it was stipulated and agreed by and be- 
tween the parties that all issues of fact 


ned by the court, without the inter- | 


G.) heard the evidence offered by the plain-| 


tiffs, and, defendant having offered no | 
evidence, from this evidence found the 
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North Carolina—License taxes—Chain store tax—Constitutionality— 


The North’ Carolina license tax on branch or chain store operators, who are 
defined as persons and corporations operating two or more retail stores under 


the same general man 


ment, held valid; such a tax does not make an unrea- 


sonable nor arbitrary classification in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, neither does it violate the uniformity clause of the 
State Constitution —Great Atlantic & P. 
V U.S. Daily, 2240, Sept. 20, 1930. 





« 


D. G. Yuengling & Son, Inc., Docket No. 

16277. 

Assessment and collection of addi- 
| tional taxes for the fiscal year ended 
Apr. 30, 1919, are not barred by the 
| statute of limitations. 
|\F. E. Bowman Company, Docket No. 
| 24986. 

In computing the abount of gain 
realized on the sale of an exhausti- 
ble asset, an allowance must be made 
for depreciation during the period 
the property was owned by the 





Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 19 





judges sitting) held, and an appeal from 
‘that decision was taken by the Indiana 
State Board. | 





not a violation of the State or Federal} eller, 

Constitution, but said license, privilege | Fed L. Smith, Docket No. 25519 

or occupation tax is imposed by uniform | Petitioner is liable as transferee 
rule, does not deprive plaintiffs of their | 


Great ATLANTIC & Paciric TEA COM-/ property without due process of law or 
foes ET AL. V. ae :- oe Nowra | Cont them the equal protection of the 
IMMISSIONER OF aw.” 
con. —— SUPREME It was thereupon considered, ordered 
ors, 's - Gaurt ot Wake | 2nd adjudged that section 162, Public 
ax. Sa Laws of North pang Pepper mea : 
: not void, but is valid and constitutional; 
SULLIVAN & ae ymrig hed | that plaintiffs take nothing by this action, 
= & Panne rad S a ae and that defendant go hence without 
War & Pecan McLean "& Sracy, ed re ror th his = to be taxed 
. 4 : the clerk o e cou 
ees eee ppcese i bt and| "From this judgment plaintiffs appealed 
25-cents Stores, Inc.; DAVIES, AUERBACH ; *° the Supreme Court. 
& CoRNELL, Pou & Pou, for F. W. Wool- | Question of Police 
worth Company; GWINN & PELL, Pou} S d 
& Pov, for J. C. Penney Company;| Power Not Involve 
Doucias, ARMITAGE & MCCANN, Pou &) Connor, J.—The principal question 
Pou, for G. R. Kinney Company, Inc.; presented by this appeal, as stated in the 
GwINN & PELL, Pou & Pou, for W. brief filed for plaintiffs in this court, is, 
Grant Company; Pou & Pou, for Caro-| whether section 162 of chapter 345, Pub- 
lina Stores, Inc.; MurRAY ALLEN, for} ic Laws of North Carolina, Session 1929, 
for Milner Stores Company; *| was enacted by the General Assembly of 
JAYNE, Pou & Pou, for Montgomery /this State in violation of provisions of 
Ward & Company; TILLETT, TILLETT & the Constitution of North Carolina, or of 
KENNEDY, for Merit Shoe Company; | the Constitution of the United States, as 
Moses & SINGER, TILLETT, TILLETT &! -ontended by plaintiffs. If there was 
KENNEDY, for National =e Hess | error in the opinion of the court below 
Company; PEAcock & — sed Hy | that the section is valid and constitu- 
Lellan Stores See oe "| tional, the judgment in accordance with 
et ~ — a a B. Prine | said opinion must be ee otherwise, 
Mercantile Company; SMITH & JOYNER, the judgment must be came 7 Jaintiffs? 
for The Acorn Stores, Inc.; LEDERER, The questions presented by plaintiffs 
LivINGSTON, KAHN & ADLER, Pou & assignments of error based on their ex- 
Pou, for Sears-Roebuck & Company; ceptions with reference to the findings of 
Pou & Pou, TILLETT, TiLLeTT & KEN- | fact by the court, are not determinative 
Nepy, for A. C. Fite; GWINN & PELL, | of the appeal, and in the view w hich we 
Pou & Pou, for Melville Shoe Corpora- | take of the principal question presented 
tion; DENNIS G. BRUMMITT, Attorney | for decision, need not be discussed or de- 
Genéral of North Carolina, FRANK cided. It is admitted in the answer filed 
Nasu, Assistant Attorney General of | by the defendant that the section of the 
North Carolina, and WALTER D. Siter, | statute involved in this action was en- 


Assistant Attorney General of North acted by the General Assembly solely for | 


the purpose of raising revenue for the 
Statement of Facts and Opinion juse of the State. An examination of 
Sept. 16, 1930 | chapter 345, Public Laws of North Caro- 

The above entitled action was begun | lina, Session 1929, which includes this 
in the Superior Court of Wake County on section, shows clearly and unmistakably, 
Aug. 29, 1929, to recover sums of money | 
paid by the plaintiffs to the Gchveident: | 4 j 
Commissioner of Revenue of North Caro-| that “said statute is a revenue act, pure 


Carolina, for defendant. 


lina, as license taxes for the privilege of | and simple. It was not intended to pro-| 


‘ ; ; : : e 
engaging in business in this State as | mote morality, health, or publie order. 
branch or chain.store operators, for the| There is nothing on the face of the 
12 months beginning on June 1, 1929,| statute, or in the findings of fact made 


and ending on May 31, 1930. The taxes | by the court and pertinent to a decision | 


were levied and collected by defendant | of the question involved in this action, 
from each of the plaintiffs under and by | which shows or tends to show that the 
virtue of the provisions of section 162 of ' statute, or any section thereof, was en- 
chapter 345, Public Laws of North Caro-|acted by the General Assembly in the 
lina, Session 1929. In accordance with | exercise of the police power inherent in 
the provisions of the statute, a State li-; the government of this State. Nor is 
cense was issued to each of the plaintiffs, | there anything in the record from which 
under which said plaintiff has engaged in| a purpose can be inferred on the part of 
the business in this State authorized |the General Assembly, by the enactment 
thereby. jof section 162, Public Laws of 1929, to 


. ° ° |subject operators of branch or chain 
Sections Defining Objects | stores in this State to the police power. 
Of Levy Quoted 


, It is, therefore, immaterial ae pur- 

ae : ; oe pose of deciding the question presented 

C eee 268, Public cons of See by this appeal whether chain stores are 

arolina, Sess 929, is Ye a ii "Th ~y 

Act to Raise Revenue.” The said act beneficial to the public or not. The ques 
contains a section which is in the follow- 


ing words: 

Section 443. State Taxes. No ad valorem 
tax on any property in this State shall be 
levied for any of the uses of the State 
Government. The taxes levied in this act, 
are for the expenses of the State Govern- 


;may be lawfully taxed for the privilege 


provided in section 162 of chapter 345, 
| Public Laws 1929. 


we think, that defendant properly ad-| 
mitted the allegation of the complaint | 


tion is whether operators of such stores! 


|of engaging in business in this State as | 


The policy of the State of North Caro- | 
lina with respect to raising revenue for | 


| 100. Persons, firms or corporations sub- 
| ject to the license taxes imposed by said 
| statute in Schedule B, are classified for 
| the purpose of such taxation, the amount 
;of the tax being in most instances grad- 
|uated in accordance with such classifica- 
tion. Provision is made by the statute 
for the assessment and collection of all 
the license taxes imposed thereby, all of 
| which are payable to the State Treasurer, 
{to be held by him for the payment of 


| appropriations made by the General 
| Assembly for State purposes. 


ac. Tea Co. v. Maxwell... (N. C. Sup, Ct.) 





for the unpaid income tax of the 
taxpayer for the taxable period in- 
volved herein. 
Ewen MacLennan, Docket No. 33072. 
| Interest realized by the petitioner 
| under a foreclosure suit instituted 
| by him, in which he became the pur- 
chaser of the property, is taxable 
income. 
| Frank C. Hermann, Docket No. 41902. 
The amount of a fee paid in the 
defense of a proposed income-tax 
assessment disallowed as a deduc- 
| tion in the absence of proof that the 
| sum was paid in the conduct of a 
| trade or business. 





C. 567, 47 S. E. 53; State v. Stevenson, 
|109 N. C. 730, 14 S. E. 885; State v.| 
! Powell, 100 N. C. 525, 6 S. E. 424; Gatlin | 
v. Tarboro, 78 N. C. 19; State R. R. Tax | 
Cases, 92 U. S. 575.” | 

A classification made for purposes of | 
taxation, therefore, in order to avoid 
condemnation for that it violates the 
rule of uniformity, must not be arbi-| 
trary, unreasonable, pr unjust. It must} 
not result in unjust, unreasonable or arbi- 
trary discrimination. There must be | 
some real and substantial difference to} 





The tax demanded of each of the plain- 
tiffs by the.defendant, Commissioner of 
Revenue, as required by law, and paid, by 
said plaintiffs, under protest, is a tax on 
the privilege of engaging in business in 
this State as a branch or chain store 
operator, as defined by the statute. This 
tax was valid, and plaintiffs having paid 
the same, are not entitled to recover in| 
|this action, unless, as they contend, the} 
| statute under which it was levied and} 
collected is void, for that said statute 
contravenes some provisions of the Con- 
stitution of North Carolina, or of the 
| United States. 


Cases Involving Related 
| Points Are Referred To 


| Plaintiffs contend that the enactment | 
by the General Assembly of this statute 
| violated the rule of uniformity prescribed 
;by.the Constitution of North Carolina! 
fox taxation. Const. of N. C.,;-article 5, 
section 3. 

| It has been held by this court that} 
|while the rule of uniformity prescribed 
| by the Constitution of this State for tax- | 
|ation, applies expressly only to taxes on 
property, the rule is so inherently just} 
that taxes on trades, professions, 
franchises and incomes, although not sub- 
| ject to the rule expressly, must be im- 
posed, levied and assessed in accordance 
therewith, to the end that there shall be 
|no unjust or arbitrary discrimination in 
this State with respect to such taxes. 
The principle of “equal rights to all, and 
special privileges to none,” is funda- 
mental, and must be recognized as such} 
in levy, assessment and collection of all | 
taxes of this State. 


A tax levied by the General Assembly | 
on trades, professions, franchises or in-} 
comes in violation of the rule of uni-| 
formity, and resulting in unjust or arbi- 
trary discriminations, would be so in- 
consistent with natural justice, that its 
collection would be restrained as uncon- 
stitutional, or, if paid, would be ordered 
refunded to the taxpayer, for the reason 
that he would thereby be deprived of the 
| equal protection of the law. 

Thus, in State v. Williams, 158 N. C. 
,610, 73 S. E. 1000, Judge Walker says | 
that this court has held that the rule of 
unformity applies to the taxes which the 
General Assembly is expressly em- 
powered by the Constitution to levy upon 
|trades, professions, franchises or. in- 





words to that effect in the Constitution. 
He cites Gatlin v. Tarboro, 78 N. C. 119, 
‘and Worth v. R. R., 89 N. C. 291. This 
|principle has been recognized by the 
|General Assembly of this State in im- 
posing these taxes. Tea Company v. 
| Doughton, 196 N. C. 145, 144 S. E. 701. 
| Instances in which this court has held 
|that there had been a violation of this 





; appear the classification will be upheld 
| and the tax imposed adjudged valid, not- 
| withstanding the contention that its im- 


comes, although there are no express} 


justify the classification when made for! 
the purpose of imposing a license tax on| 
all who fall within one class, without! 
imposing a like tax on all who fall within | 
another class. Tea Company v. Dough-! 
ton, supra. 

When the classification is founded on | 
some real and substantial difference, and 
is, therefore, reasonable and not arbi- 
trary, a different rule for the taxation of 
subjects falling within the respective 
classes, may be adopted by the General 
Assembly. It is sufficient that the tax 
imposed shall be uniform as to all per- 
sons, firms or corporations falling within 
the same class. State v. Williams, 158 
N. C. 610, 73 S. E. 1000, 

Thus, in State,v. Dannenberg, 151 N. C. | 
718, 66 S. E. 301, Judge Brown says: | 

“It appears to be well settled that un-| 
less the power to tax is transcended, the; 
reasonable, or unreasonableness of a tax | 
levied exclusively for revenue, is a mat- | 
ter generally within the exclusive prov- 
ince of the legislative department of the 
State, and is not a matter for the courts; 
but when the license tax is demanded 
also as a police regulation, the courts will | 
consider whether it is so unreasonable as 
to amount to a prohibition upon lawful 
vocations, which cannot be prohibited. 
Teidman on Police Powers, page 277; 
State v. Hunt, 129 N. C. 688, 40 S. E. 
216; Winston v. Beeson, 135 N, C. 277, 
47 S. E. 457.” 


Unreasonable Features 
Required for Invalidation 


When a classification has been made 
by the General Assembly for the purpose 
of imposing license taxes on trades, pro- 
fessions, franchises or incomes solely for 
the purpose of raising revenue this court 
will not hold the classification invalid 
unless it shall appear, clearly and un- 
mistakably, that the classification is un- 
reasonable and arbitrary, resulting in an 
unjust discrimination. Unless it shall so 





position violated the rule of uniformity. 
Plaintiffs contend that the enactment 
by the General Assembly of this State of 
section 162, Public Laws of North Caro- 
lina, Session 1929, violated section 1 of 
|the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which pro- 
vides that no State shall “deprive any 
|person of life, liberty or property with- 
| out due process of law;” or “deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
| protection of the laws.” 
The principle upon which these pro- 
|hibitions upon action by a State are 
founded when applied to laws enacted by 
the legislature of a State for the purpose 





| principle are few; in such cases the ap- 
plication of the principle, rather than the 
principle itself, has been brought in ques- 
| tion. In no case has there been an appar- 
;ent purpose on the part of the General 
Assembly to violate the rule of uniform- 
,ity. In each case the statute imposing 
the tax has been held void by this court, 


of raising revenue is similar to, if not 
| identical with, that upon which the Gen- 
;eral Assembly of this State is forbidden 
jto impose taxes on trades, professions, 
|franchises or incomes, as well as upon 
| property, in violation of the rule of uni- 
formity, as properly interpreted and ap- 
| plied. It is subject to the same limitations 





because its effect, and not its purpose, | as se whi i 

was to violate the rule and thus ak in| sone one aS 
an unjust and arbitrary discrimination. Assembly with respect to the enactment 
| It has also been held by this court in| of laws levying taxes. It does not forbid 
jaccordance with well-settled principles | classification of the subjects of taxation 
|that classification of subjects of such|by the General Assembly, provided there 
| taxation, when reasonably and not arbi-|is some real and substantial basis for 


levied for a special purpose, and with the 
special approval of the General Assem- 
bly, which may be done by special or 
general act; provided, this limitation 
shall not apply to taxes levied for the 
maintenance of public schools for the 
term required by article 9, section 3, of 
the Constitution; provided, further, the 
State tax shall not exceed 5 cenis on the 
$100 value of property.” 


It is clear that when the Constitution 


‘of the State was amended in 1920 by 


striking out section 6, as it was prior to 
said amendment, and substituting there- 


\for the present section 6, limiting the 





rate of taxation on property for State 
purposes to 5 cents on the $100 valua- 
tion, it was céntemplated that the Gen- 
eral Assembly would adopt the policy 
which it has since pursued of raising 
revenue required for State purposes by 
taxing trades, professions, franchises, 
and incomes, leaving to the counties and 
municipalities of the State, for their sup- 


port, the tax on property, real and per-| 
Section 443 of chapter 345, Pub-| 
jlic Laws of 1929, was enacted pursuant 
| to this policy. It is provided therein that | 
\“no ad valorem tax on any property in 


sonal. 


the State shall be levied for any of the 
uses of the State.” The taxes levied for 
State purposes by chapter 345, Public 










ment, the appropriations to its educational, State purposes is well settled. It is 
charitable and penal institutions, pensions | provided in section 3 of article 5 of the 
for Confederate soldiers and widows, the | Constitution of this State that “laws 
interest on the debt of the State, an equal- , : mee iae oe 
izing fund for public schools, and other shall be passed taxing by a uniform rule, 
specific appropriations made by law, and all moneys, credits, investments in bonds, 
shall be collected and paid into the general | stocks, joint-stock companies, or other- 
fund of the State Treasurer. _ _ |wise; and also, all real and personal 
* Section 162 of said act is included in| property, according to its true value in 
Schedule B, which is article 11 of said|/ money.” It is further provided in said 
act, entitled “License Taxes.” It is pro-/ section that “the General Assembly may 
vided in said article that “taxes in this!also tax trades, professions, franchises, 
article or schedule shall be imposed as a|and incomes.” The rate of the tax on 
State license tax for the privilege of! incomes is limited in said section to 6 per 
carrying on the business, exercising the | cent, and certain exemptions with respect 
privilege, or doing the act named.” The to said tax are expressly allowed. 
said section is in words as follows: aes : 

Section 162. Branch or Chain Stores. | Limit Provided 

erson, firm, or corporation engage . 

Be aes of anaes or naianeinien In Taxing Property 
in ieee crete, ender the ae ae | It is provided in section 6 of said arti- 
ore as os mercantile establishments, | “le that “the total rate of the State and 
where goods, wares, and/or merchandise is {county tax on property shall not exceed 
sold or offered for sale at retail shall be |15 cents on the $100 value of property 
deemed a branch or chain store operator, |except when the county property tax is 
and shall apply for and obtain from the 
Commissioner of Revenue a State license 
for the privilege of engaging in such busi- 
ness of a branch or chain store operator, 
and shall pay for such license fifty dollars 
($50) on each and every store operated in 
this State in excess of one. 

Each of the plaintiffs, whether a per- 
son, firm or a corporation, is a branch or | 
chain store operator as defined in said | 
section, and as such, at the time payment | 
of the tax was demanded by the defend- 
ant, was, by the terms of said section, 
liable for the sum demanded as a license 
tax for the privilege of carrying on said 
business in this State. Payment of the 
sum demanded was made by each of the | 
plaintiffs, under protest in writing, on 
the ground that the statute, under the 
provisions of which the tax was de- 
manded, is void for that it was enacted 
in violation of both section 3 of article 5 
of the Constitution of North Carolina, 
and section 1 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 
Plaintiffs Joined 
By Agreement 

This action was thereafter begun to 
‘recover of the defendant the sum paid 
by plaintiffs, respectively, under the pro- 
pee of section 464, chapter 345, Pub- : I 
lic Laws of North Carolina, Session 1929.| Laws of 1929, are (1) taxes on inheri- 
It was agreed by and between plaintiffs| tances; (2) license taxes on trades, pro- 


“,and defendant, that plaintiffs might join|fessions and occupations; (3) taxes on| 


jn one action, instead of bringing numer- | franchises, and (4) taxes on incomes. 
us separate actions, and that defendant; License taxes are imposed on persons, 
| would waive compliance by _plaintiffs| firms and corporations engaged in cer- 
; certain provisions of said section, | tain businesses or occupations in this 
respect to demand for the refund of , State, and are levied for the privilege of 
sums, prior to the commencement of | carrying on the business, exercising the 
privilege, or doing the act named, Section 


trarily made, is not a violation of the 
{rule of uniformity, resulting in unjust 
|and arbitrary discrimination. Thus, in 
State v. Stevenson, 109 N. C. 730, 14 S. 
E, 385, Judge Clark says: “The power 
to select particular trades or occupations 
|and subject them to a license tax cannot 
be denied to the legislature, nor the 
| power to tax such trades according to 
| different rules, provided the rule in re- 
;gard to each business is uniform. * * * 
Indeed, there’ can be, strictly speaking, 
|no uniform, proportional and ad valorem 
| tax on all trades, professions, franchises 
jand incomes, taken together,’ because 
they are so dissimilar there is no practi- 
cal means of arriving at what should be 


a uniform tax common to them all, * * *| 


It is within the legislative power to de- 
fine the different classes, and to fix the 
license tax required of each. All the 
licensee can demand is that he shall not 
be taxed at a different rate from others 
in the same occupation as ‘classified’ by 
legislative enactment.” 


Rules for Making of 
Classification Given 


| Again in Land Co. v. Smith, 151 N. C. 
|71, 65 S. E. 641, Judge Hoke says: “The 
power of the: legislature in this matter 
of classification is very broad and com- 
prehensive, subject only to the limitation 


upon some ‘reasonable ground—some- 
thing that bears a just and proper rela- 
tion to the attempted classification, and 
not a mere arbitrary selection’—and 
under numerous and well-considered, and 
authoritative decisions the classification 
made in this instance must be upheld and 
approved. Lacy v. Packing Co., 134 N. 





that it must appear to have been made! 


| the classification. 


| Thus in Oho Oil Co. v. Conway, 50 S 
|C. 310, 74 L. Ed. 456, decided on Apr. 14 
|1930, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, says: 

“The applicable principles are familiar. 
The States have a wide discretion in the 
imposition of taxes. When dealing with 
their proper domestic concerns, and not 
trenching upon the prerogatives of the 
National Government or violating the 
guaranties of the Federal Constitution, 
the States have the attribute of sov- 
ereign powers in devising their fiscal 
systems to insure revenue and foster 
their local interests. The States, in the 
exercise of their taxing power, as with 
respect to the exertion of other powers, 
are subject to the requirements of the 
due process and the equal protection 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
but that amendment imposes no iron rule 
of equality, prohibiting the flexibility and 
variety that are appropriate to schemes 
of taxation. The State may tax reali and 
personal property in a different manner. 
\It may grant exemptions. The State is 
not limited to ad valorem taxation. It 
may impose different specific taxes upon 
different trades and professions and may 
vary the rates of excise upon various 
products. 

“In lévying such taxes, the State is 
not required to resort to close distinc- 
tions or to maintain a precise, scientific 
| uniformity with reference to composition, 
use or value. To hold otherwise would 
be to subject the essential taxing power 
of the State to an intolerable supervision, 
hostile to the basic principles of our 
Government and wholly beyond the pro- 
tection which the general clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment was intended to 
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Made Available 


shown the practical contacts between 


with Communications. 
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THER important publications is- 
sued by the Bureau are the fol- 
lowing: 

The Commerce Yearbook is in two 


volumes. Volume I contains an au- 
thoritative review of American indus- 
try and commerce, with an analysis of 
the outstanding facts of trade, pro- 
duction, price changes, and market 
conditions. Volume II contains some- 
what similar information for foreign 
countries, with numerous charts and 
diagrams. The detailed statistics of 
our foreign trade are contained in the 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce issued monthly in two parts; 
and the Foreign Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the United States is an an- 
nual publication containing detailed 
trade statistics by articles and coun- 
tries. The Statistical Abstract of the 
United States is an annual publication 
containing tables giving, in condensed 
form, statistics collected by Govern- 
ment agencies on all forms of activity 
and progress in the United States. 
Monographs and handbooks also oc- 
cupy an important place in the publi- 
cation work of the Bureau. These gen- 
erally deal with particular markets, 
commodities, or trade. problems, or 
the results of major studies or investi- 
gations that have a more or less per- 
manent value. About 100 Trade In- 
formation Bulletins are issued an- 
nually. These contain reports of im- 
mediate or temporary interest on spe- 
cific markets, trade problems, or 


commodities. 
()THER channels through which re- 
ports are made available to those 
interested are the district and co- 
operative offices and the press. The 
Bureau has 79 of these offices located 
in the more important commercial cen- 
ters throughout the country. These 
offices were established to expedite the 
distribution of commercial informa- 
tion, to ascertain the needs of the 
business public, and to establish closer 
cooperation between Government and 
private agencies interested in the ex- 
tension of foreign trade. Reports of 
interest to particular industries or 
sections of the country are forwarded 


In the next of this series of articles 


* * * 


Records” to appear in the issue of Sept. 22, Lewis Radcliffe, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, will discuss 
water farming as a commercial enterprise and other phases of the Bureaus 


study of maring life. 
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assure. Bell’s Gap R. Co. v. Pennsyl- 
vania, 134 U. S. 232, 237, 33 L. Ed. 892, 
895, 10 Sup. Ct. Rep. 533; Magound v. 


Illinois Trust & Sav. Bank, 170 U. S. | 


283, 2938, 42 L. Ed. 1037, 1042, 18 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 594; Southwestern Oil Co. v. 
Texas, 217 U. S. 114, 121, 54 L. Ed. 688, 
692, 30 Sup. Ct. Rep. 496; Brown-Forman 
Co. v. Kentucky, 217 U. S. 563, 573, 54 
L. Ed. 883, 887, 30 Sup. Ct. Rep. 578; 


Sunday Lake Iron Co. v. Wakefield Twp., | 


247 U. S. 350, 353, 62 L. Ed. 1154, 1156, 
38 Sup. Ct. Rep. 495; Heisler v. Thomas 
Colliery Co., 260 U. S. 245, 67 L. Ed. 237, 
43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 83; Oliver Iron Min. Co, 
v. Lord, 262 U. S. 172, 179, 67 L. Ed. 929, 
936, 43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 526; Stebbins v. 
Riley, 268 U. S. 137, 142, 69 L. Ed. 884, 
44 A. L. R. 1454, 45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 424. 

“With all this freedom of action there 
isa point beyond which the State can not 
go without violating the equal protection 
clause. The State may classify broadly 
the subjects of taxation, but in doing so 
it must proceed upon a rational basis. 
The State is not at liberty to resort to a 
classification that is palpably arbitrary. 
The rule is generally stated to be that 
the classification ‘must rest upon some 
ground of difference having a fair and 
substantial relation to the object of 
the legislation, so that alle persons 
similarly circumstanced shall be treated 
alike. F. S. Royster Guano Co, v. 
Virginia, 253 U. S. 412, 415, 64 L. 
Ed. 989, 990, 40 Sup. Ct. Rep. 560; 
Louisville Gas & E. Co. v. Coleman, 277 
U. S. 32, 37,°72 L. Ed. 770, 778, 48 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 423; Air-Way Electric Appli- 
ance Corp. v. Day, 266 U. S. 71, 85, 69 L. 
Ed. 169, 177, 45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 12; Schles- 
inger v. Wisconsin, 270 U. S. 230, 240, 
70 L. Ed. 557, 564, 43 A. L. R. 1224, 
46 Sup. Ct. Rep. 260.” 


Ruling Sustaining 
Tax Is Affirmed 


The purpose of the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment re- 
lied upon by plaintiffs in this action is 
!to prohibit the States from unjustly dis- 
criminating against persons subject to 
their jurisdiction, and from thereby de- 
priving them of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, or of the 
equal protection of law. For this reason, 
classifications made by a State, for pur- 
poses of taxation, or of regulation, under 
the police power, are not prohibited, 
when made upon just and reasonable 
grounds, and founded on real and sub- 
stantial differences. Laws which do not 
result in unreasonable and arbitrary dis- 
crimination are not in violation of sec- 
tion 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In view of the foregoing well-settled 
principles of constitutional law, both 
State and Federal, applicable to the 
question presented for decision by this 
appeal, we are of opinion that there was 
no error in the finding and conclusion 
of the Court below that the classi- 
fication made by the General Assembly 
of this State, in section 162, Public Laws 
of North Carolina, Session 1929. of the 
business of maintaining and operating 
branch or chain stores, as therein defined, 
exclusively for purposes of taxation, is 
neither unreasonable nor arbitrary; that 
there is a real and substantial difference 
between merchants who exercise the 
privilege of carrying on their business in 
this State by means of two or more 
stores and those who maintain and oper- 
ate only one store, and that this differ- 
ence appears on the face of the statute, 
without regard to the findings of. fact 
made by the court; that the imposition of 
a license tax on one class, without the 
imposition of a like tax on the other 
class of merchants, is not an unjust, un- 
reasonable or arbitrary discrimination 
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divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals 


to these offices where they may .be 
examined by manufacturers and mer- 
chants within their territory. 

Many of the reports are also made 
available to the correspondents of the 
leading industrial and trade papers, 
and thereby their contents are given 
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New Books Received 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is.at end of last line. 





Camm, Bede, ed. The English martyrs; 


Aug. 6, 1928, edited by... 310 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., W. Heffer & sons, 1929. 
30-19975 
Cone, Helen Gray. Harvest home, selected 
poems of... 147 p. N. Y., The Knicker- 
bocker press, 1930, 30-20192 
Davison, Ronald Conway. What’s wrong 
with unemployment insurance. 73 p. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 
30-19955 
Doggett, Frank A. Dipped in sky; a study 
of Percy MacKaye’s “Kentucky mountain 
cycle.” 41 p. Y., Longmans,- Green 
and co., 1930. 30-20200 
Edwards, Arthur Trystan. Three rows of 
tape; a social study of the lower deck. 
167 p. London, W. Heinemann, 1929. 
30-19877 


| Fairchild, Fred Rogers, ed. Economic prob- 





a still wider distribution. 


lems, a book of selected readings, by ... 


papers from the Summer school of Cath- , 
olic studies held at Cambridge, July 28- - 





Until recent years practically all the 1 
publications of the Baresa pertained = othe 1 te Ten nee — 
to foreign trade and industry, but 1930. 30-19951 
with the development of the domestic | Fortenbacher, Olive White, ed. Contest 
commerce work a number of impor- selections from best authors, arranged 
tant publications have been issued. by... 206 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker 
. x * * co., 1930, 30-20193 


THE Domestic Commerce Division 

of the Bureau has been engaged 
in a series of comprehensive surveys 
that aim to bring together pertinent 
facts regarding commercial operations 
in different sections of the country. 
The Commercial Survey of the South- | 
east, published last year, met with un- 
usually favorable reception. This was 
followed by the Commercial Survey of 
New England, the Industrial Structure 
of New England, the Commercial 
Structure of New England, and the 
Market Data Handbook of New Eng- 
land. An outstanding publication re- 
leased recently is the Market Data 
Handbook of the United States, which | 
is in great demand, and business men 
are enthusiastic over the benefits that 
will be derived from it. While the 
primary object of the Handbook is to 
furnish a convenient source book of 
market statistics in which one may 
be able to find market information by 
counties, it also may serve as a guide 
in the evaluation of the major activ- 
ities in all sections of the country and 
form the basis of comparison in a 
wide variety of fields. 

Practically all of the publications of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce are sold for cash. The re- 
ceipts from sales are turned into the 
United States Treasury. Thus the in- 
terest of the taxpayers is served; and, 
in addition, this system eliminates or 
reduces waste in the distribution of 
publications. If a person takes the | 
trouble to pay for a bulletin or period- 
ical, it signifies that he has a gen- | 
uinely practical interest in it and is 
likely to put it to good use. 


on “Communications: Publications and 


that merchants who are required to ob- 
tain licenses, and to pay the tax, have 
and exercise a more valuable privilege 
than those who are required to do 
neither; that, therefore, the statute is 
not in violation of either the State or 
the Federal Constitution. 


Case Involving Similar 


Statute Distinguished 

The statute was enacted by the General | 
Assembly in the exercise of a wide and 
comprehensive discretion vested in it as 
the legislative department of the State 
Government, and is in pursuance of the 
well-settled policy of the State with re- 
spect to its system of taxation. The} 
classification in accordance with which! 
the plaintiffs were required to pay the 
license taxes imposed by the statute is 
neither capricious nor arbitrary. Brown- 
Forman Co. v. Kentucky, 217 U. S. 54, 
L. Ed. 883. The tax is not unreasonable 
or discriminatory. Ohio Oil Co. v. Con- 
way, supra. The judgment must, there- 
fore, be affirmed. 

A comparison of the statute involved 
in this action with that which we held 
void and unconstitutional in Tea Co. v. 
Doughton, 196 N. C. 145, 144 S. E. 701, 
will disclose, we think,-a vital and essen- 
tial distinction between the two statutes. 
The tax imposed by section 162, chapter 
80, Public Laws 1927, was not levied on 
chain store operators, per se, as is the 
case in section 162, chapter 345, Public 
Laws 1929. In the'former statute, the 
license was required, and the tax im- 
posed upon every person, firm or corpo- 
ration engaged in the business of main- 
taining and operating six or more stores, 
with an exemption from any tax of those | 
who maintained and operated five or less 
stores. 

In the latter statute there is no ex- 
emption, and no “retroactive tax.” The 
tax is so imposed that merchants who 
are classified as branch or chain store 
operators are on an equality with respect 
to one store with merchants who are not 
branch or chain store operators. Here is 
no discrimination, which, as Judge Clark- 


son says in his concurring opinion in Tea 


Company v. Doughton, supra, is the vice 
in the former statute. In the latter stat- 
ute the classification is made and the t 


| Luby, James. 


Franklin, William Suddards. General phys- 


ics, by... and G. E. Grantham. 705 p., 
illus. Lancaster, Pa. Franklin and 
Charles, 1930. 30;19874 
Hall, Frank Gregory. Laboratory anual 
for General “zoology (zoology 1). 75 p. 
Durham, N. C., Duke university press, 
1929. 30-19873 
Harding, Rowe. Rugby; reminiscences and 
. Opinions. 154 p., illus. London, The 


Pilot press, 1929. 30-19987 


Hooper, Charles E. The fallacies of fatal-‘ * 


ism; or, The real world and the rational 
will. 211 p. London, Watts & co., 
1930. 30-19970 


| Knox, Ronald Arbuthnott. Caliban in Grub 


street. 221 p. N. Y 


co., 1930. 


E. P. Dutton & 

30-20191 

James Luby, journalist; with 

y James Melvin Lee. 1385 p. 
n, D. C., Ransdell, 1930. 

30-20199 

Mackay, Henry Falconar Barclay. Saints 

and leaders. 255 p. London, P. Allan & 

30-19974 


preface 
Washing 


co., 1929. 


| Madden, Sister Mary Daniel. ... The pagan 


divinities and their worship as depicted 
in the works of Saint Augustine exclu- 
sive of the City of God. (The Catholic 
university of America. Patristic studies, 


vol. XXIV. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic 
university of America, 1930.) Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Catholic university of ~ 


America, 1930. 30-19972 


Mallet, Sir Charles Edward. . . . Richard 
Cobden, by .. .; given under the aus- 
pices of the Dunford house Cobd 
memorial association at the Royal soc® 
ety of arts, Adelphi, London, on 17th July 
1929, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Grey of Fal- 
lodon, K. G., presiding. (Richard. Cob- 
den lecture. Ist.) _ 31 p. London, E. 
Benn, 1929. 30-19956 

Marvill, Albert Henry. .. . Banks and bank- 
ing; the business man and his bank, by 

ad foreword, interpolations and. ad- 
denda by Joy L. Leonard. 48 p. Phila., 
LaFayette institute, 1930. 30-19953 

Muirhead, Findlay, ed. . . . Southern Italy, 
including Rome, Sicily, and Sardinia, by 
L. V. Bertarelli, edited by .. .; 81 maps 
and plans. 2 ed. (The blue guides.) 
537 p. London, Macmillan and co., 1930. 

30-19981 

Murphy, Sister Margaret Gertrude. . . . St. 
Basil and monasticism. (The Catholic 
university of America. Patristic studies. 
vol, XXIV. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic 
university of America, 1930.) 112 p. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic univer- 
sity of America, 1930. 30-19971 

Patterson, Caleb Perry. American national 
government. (Political science sefies.) 
574 p. Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 

3 3 


. 








Powys, Llewelyn. . . . An hour on 
tianity. (The one hour series.) 
Phila., J. B. Lippincott co., 1930. 

30-26624 

Rabenort, William Louis. Graded drill ex- 
ercises in geography and map study . 
by . =. and J. H. Coleman. 
N. Y., Noble and Noble, 1929. 


p. 


8 v., illus. 
30-19986 


Government Books 


and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Monthly Weather Review, June, 1930—Vol- 
ume 58, Number 6. Weather Bureau, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 

Agr. 9-990 

Experiments in the Use of Fertilizers in 
Growing Forest Planting Material at the 
Savenac Nursery—Circular No. 125, For- 
est Service, United States Department of 

\ Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 30-1074 

Cooperative Marketing and Purchasing, 
1920-1930-—Circular No. 121, Division of 
Cooperative Marketing, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 30-1073 

Agricultural Evening Schools, Methods of 
Organizing and Conducting 
Schools—Bulletin No. 89, Agricultural Se- 
ries No. 17, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Price, 5 cents. E30-238 


State Books and 
Publications — 








Information regarding. these publications 





imposed in accordance with the value of 
the privilege obtained by the license. 
Clark v. Maxwell, 197 N. C. 604, 150 S. E. 
190; Both the classification and the tax 
are valid, and plaintiffs are not entitled 
to recover the sums paid by them, 
respectively, to the defendant. The 
judgment is affirmed. 


Tariff Status Fixed 
For Toy Advertiser 





Device Classed as Machine Not 
Specially Provided For 


New York, Sept. 19.—The tariff status 
of an advertising device, imported by the 
Joseph Horne Company, retail store of 
Pittsburgh, was involved in a case just 
decided against the Government by the 
United States Customs Court here. This 
device, used in the toy department of the 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Illinois—Chicago Banks as Factors in the 
Money Market, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Illinois, Chicago, 


1928. 

Rhode Island—Report of the Board of Puri« 
fication of Waters of Rhode Island, Previe 
dence, 1929. 

, New York—Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Banks of the State of New 
York, Legislative Document (1930) No. 
24, Joseph A. Broderick, Superintendent 
of Banks, Albany, 1929. 

Colorado—Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Mines of the State of Colorado, John T, 
can Commissioner of Mines, Denver, 
1929. 

New York—Labor Law of New York State 
and Pertinent Provisions of the State 
Departments Law, Penal Law, Education 
Law, General Business Law and Domestic 
Relations Law, Frances Perkins, Indus- 
trial Commissioner, Albany, 1930. 


|under paragraph 372 of the act of 1922, 
(The rate in the Tariff Act of 1930 is 
27% per cent ad valorem) 

The article under consideration cons 





Evening ° 


retail establishment, was classified as a|sisted of two figures of animals con- 
toy upon entry through the customs and|structed on-an imitation boat or ark 
duty levied at the rate of 70 per cent ad|which was about 3% feet long, 2% feet 
valorem, under paragraph 1414, Tariff|wide and about 8 inches deep. Benea 

| Ast of 1922, (The Tariff Act of 1930|the ark or boat was installed a motor 
provides the same rate) The court, in; which had connecting wires running to 
an opinion by Chief Justice Fischer, finds | the 2 of the figures. The power |pro- 
that this device should have been classi-| vided by the motor caused the figures to 
fied as a machine not specially provided|move and turn in different ways dlong 
for and that duty should have been col-|the deck of the boat. (Protest 398442-G- 


between the two classes, for the reason lected at only 30 per cent ad valorem, ! 951.) 
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Radio 


Public Health 


On Inquiries Into|, Asks Right to Pass on Policies| Tp St. Paul Held | Are Expected to Benefit Public 


Interstate Power 


Federal Trade Commission 
Says Electrical Movement 
In 1929 Totaled Over 30 
Billion Kilowatt Hours 


The interstate movement of electrical 
power during 1929 totaled more than 30,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt hours, the Federal 
Trade Commission announced Sept. 19, 
making: public its interim report to the 
Senate on progress in the interstate 
power inquiry. 

The final report is practically complete, 
the Commission said, and will be sub- 
mitted in a short time, The final stages 
of the work has been delayed somewhat 
by a fire which damaged the temporary 
building occupied by the Commission, it 
was explained. The interim report fol- 
lows in full text: 

As directed in Senate Resolution 151, 
71st Congress, first session, the Commis- 
sion submits herein a report of progress 
m the conduct of the interstate power 
iPjairy thereby initiated. 

Affected by Importations 

The final report on interstate power 
is practically complete and will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate in a short time. 
The disorganization consequent on the 
fire occurring in the temporary building 
occupied by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on Aug. 30 and upon the moving 

sd salvaging of damaged material has 

layed somewhat the final stages of the 
work. The fire also destroyed some por- 
tions of the detailed appendix tables 
which were in a room subjected to severe 
devastation, so that some of the detaiis 
may have to be presented in somewhat 
fragmentary form. The text and text 
tables were completed in rought draft 
on the day of the fire and were not dam- 
aged, so that all final figures and con- 
clusions are unaffected. ’ 

Total interstate movement of electric 
energy outward across State boundaries, 
or exports, during the calendar year 
1929, amounted to 14,505,190,623 kilowatt 





hours. The similar inward movement, or 
imports, across State boundaries 
amounted to 15,906,132,127 kilowatt 


hours. The difference between these two 
figures is mainly accounted for by large 
importations across the international 
boundary from Canada. These quanti- 
ties appear in the imports, of course, 
but in the exports of the 49 States 
(inéfuding the District of Columbia). 
Exports for this movement across inter- 
national boundaries to and from Canada 
and Mexico, the exports and the imports 
of the States are, of course, identical. 

The total electric energy generated 
and available for public use during the 
calendar year 1929, as compiled by the 
inquiry, amounted to 94,703,518,938 kilo- 
watt hours. This total includes com- 
pany use by central stations. The method 
of its compilation will be explained fully 
in the final report. 

The total compiled by the inquiry for 
electric energy consumed during the cal- 
endar year 1929 amounted to 80,955,774,- 
769 kilowatt hours, This is after the ex- 
clusion of quantities reported to be lost 
and unaccounted for and of estimated 
quantities belonging in this category for 
companies not reporting such figures. 


On the basis of the above figures the, 


ratio of. outward movement to electric 
energy generated was 15.31 per cent. 
Similarly, the ratio of inward movement 

¢. electric energy consumed. was 19.65 
er cent. 


The above totals include quantities 
generated and consumed and the inter- 
state movement of railroads (electrified 
operations of steam railroads as well as 
electric street railways being included). 
The interstate movement for railroads 
as compiled is smaller relatively to the 
total of such movement than is the 
quantity generated or the quantity con- 
sumed by railroads in comparison with 
the corresponding gross totals of elec- 
tricity generated and consumed. The sub- 
traction of interstate movement for rail- 
roads from both terms of the above 
ratios, therefore, makes them some- 
what larger. 

Totals Are Explained 

In the above <totars of outward and 
inward movement across State bound- 
aries are, of course, included some quanti- 
ties that cross boundaries twice. For rea- 
sons of statistical technique, among 
others, it was deemed best to compile ob- 
jective facts as to boundary crossings of 
electric lines and movements of electric 
energy thereat. But such a compilation 
counts twice a quantity moving out of a 
State and then back into it again, and 
also twice a quantity moving over a 
boundary between two‘States and across 
the second State and another boundary 
into a third State. 

With seqend to such duplications, it is 
not possible definitely and completely to 
ascertain their ony: because it fre- 
quently or generall appens that be- 
tween the two crossings the line is tap- 
ped for consumption and fed with ad- 
ditional energy, in which case only a 
theoretical assumption with regard to the 
origin of the energy crossing at the later 
intersection of the line makes it possible 
to compute the element of duplication, 
a then the reasonable theory or as- 

mption to adopt is that the energy 
crossing comes from the nearest available 
generating source. Total duplications of 

th the above described classes 
a@ounted to 1,680,746,671 kilowatt hours 
for exports and 1,680,638,431 kilowatt 
hours for imports, the difference being 
due to a slight element of duplication 
at the Canadian boundary. 

After deducting these duplications 
from exports and imports, respectively, 
the ratio of exports to total generated 
becomes 13.54 | ac cent and of imports to 
total consumed, 17.57 per cent. 

Certain details of quantities and ratios 
for individual States will be presented 
in the final,report. These are of great 
interest from the point of view of the 
inquiry, but their significanee can best 
be apprehended when made available in 
their entirety for the 49 States (including 
the District of Columbia) covered by 
this inquiry. 





Florida Decision Is Given 


On Children’ Beneficiaries 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Sept. 19. 
The proceeds of certain life insurance 
policies, which, under section 4977 of 
the Florida Revised General Statutes of 
1920, inure to the children and husband 
or wife in equal proportions, go only to 
those children surviving at the time of 
the ingured’s death, according to a rul- 
ing of Attorney General Fred H. Davis. 
ne recent opiion to the State Treas- 


> 





State Commissioner Suggests 


Prescribe Standard Provisions-for Various . 


Classes of 





State of Florida: Tallahassee, Sept. 19. 


The Florida Insurance Department 
should have authority to pass upon all 
forms of insurance policies issued in the 
State or the legislature should prescribe 
standard provisions for various classes 
of policies, the State Treasurer and In- 
surance Commissioner, W. V. Knott, de- 
clared in his recent annual report to 
Governor Doyle E. Carlton. 

“Considering the vital part that insur- 
ance of all kinds plays in the economic 
life of the country,” Mr. Knott said, “the 
Department should have authority to 
pass upon all forms of insurance policies | 
issued in this State in order adequately | 
to safeguard the interests of the insur- 
ing public, or the legislature itself should 
prescribe standard provisions for various 
classes of insurance policies, if this be 
deemed the more appropriate course. 

“The Department should be authorized 
to refuse admission or renewal of li- 
ecenses to insurance companies whose 
policy contracts are unfair to the insured 
or whose premium rates are unreason- 
ably discriminatory or whose @ourse in 
the adjustment and settlement of claims 
of policyholders is found to be unfair, 
unreasonable or unnecessarily dilatory, 
with the right of appeal by the companies 
to a court wf competent jurisdiction 
against adverse rulings or decisions of 
the Insurance Commissioner.” 


Development of Unemployme | seamen: 


Insurance Recommended | 

Some practical form of unemployment 
insurance must be developed within the 
near future, according to Mr. Knott’s re- 
port. He expressed the belief that the 
present insurance laws of Florida will 
permit the writing of this class of insur- 
ance by companies authorized under their 


as Alternative Legislation to 


To Be Excessive 
Contracts Revaluation of Properties 
Said to Be Necessary Be- 


fore New Service Charges 
Can Be Fixed 


rule of contributory negligence he modi- 
fied to permit recovery in automobile 
accident-cases even though the injured 
party may haye been at fault to some 
degree. 

As a means of preventing the solicita- 
tion of insurance by unauthorized com- 
panies, Mr. Knott declared Congress 
should prohibit the use of the mails for 
such purpose and the legislature should 
make insurance agents who place insur- 
ance in unauthorized companies individ- 
ually liable for losses that may be sus- 
tained. 

Another suggestion of the Treasurer 
was that when the State Fire Insurance 
Fund accumulates a sufficient surplus, 
part of it should be appropriated for the 
installation of automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems in the more important State build- 
ings or for other fire preventive meas- 
ures. The net-earnings of the fund since 
May 22, 1917, were reported to be $333- 
486. On Dec. 31, 1929, insurance on State 
properties totaling $6,294,253 was car- 
ried in the fund, while excess insurance 
of $3,565,912 was placed in private 
companies. 

The report showed that total net pre- 
miums collected by insurance companies 
of all classes in Florida last year were 
$47,028,756, while net losses were $19,- 
840,071. The corresponding figures for 
1928 were $48,377,804 and $26,327,589, 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Sept. 19. 


¢ 


reduction of about 20 per cent in the 
rates of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of St. Paul, according to a 
report by the Chief Engineer of the 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, a complete revaluation of the gom- 
pany’s properties is necessary and this 
cannot be done until the legislature ap- 


the Commission, 0. P. B. Jacobson. 

An investigation of the company’s 
|rates was initiated by the Commission 
about one year ago. Since then an exam- 
ination of the company’s books has been 
|made and the Chief Engineer, D. F. Jur- 
gensen, filed his report. 
company submitted its valuation of the 


nounced Sept. 17 that his figures vary 


valuation was “extremely remote.” 
Last Valuation: In 1918 


Fire and marine companies received | follows in full text: 


$14,795,143 in net premiums from the 
State last year. Net losses paid by these 
companies were $7,956,898 and net losses 
incurred were $5,937,866. 

Miscellaneous companies had a_net 
premium income of $5,480,936 from Flor- 
ida business in 1929, while their net 





State Telephone Company. 





{charters to do so, provided the Insurance 
| Commissioner is satisfied as to the sound- 
| ness of the plan. 

Recommendations were made that a 
workmen’s compensation law be enacted 
and that a financial responsibility law 
be provided to protect.the public from 
eareless motorists. In this connection 
Mr. Knott urged that the.common law 


shocsparenphon senaeorietrsopeesinnnaptaat ppias iG lansieipieeinioilh 
Control of Uncompahgre Reclamation 


Project by Water Users Recommended 


Committee Submits Report Following Study of Conditions 
In Two Colorado Counties’ 





Denver, Colo., Sept. 19.—A recommen- 
dation that the water users’ association 
in the Uncompahgre Reclamation Project 
take. over the care, operation and main- 
tenance of the whole project on Jan. 1, 
1931, is made in the report of a commit- 
tee appointed by the United States Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, Dr. Elwood 
Mead, and the Governor of Colorado, 
William H. Adams. 

The committee was composed of the 
president of the Colorado State Agricul- 
tural College, Dr. Charles A. Lory, as 
chairman; the- president of the Uncom- 
pahgre Valley Water Users’ Association, 
William P. Dale; the Chief Engineer of 
the Reclamation Srvice in Denver, R. F. 
Walter; Judge George W. Bruce, of a 
Colorado district court, and the State Im- 
migration. Commissioner, Edward D. 
Foster. 


Problems Facing Farmers 


Under Project Are Threefold 


The report follows in full text: : 

Your committee appointed to investi- 
| gate conditions on and affecting the Un- 
compahgre Reclamation Project in Mont- 
rose and Delta counties, Colorado, and to 
make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of conditions under the project, 
thave made as careful and thorough a 
study of the problems presented as time 
and circumstances permitted, and beg 
leave to report as follows: 

1, In addition to much. valuable infor- 
mation secured by correspondence and 
from official records, we have visited the 
project, inspected a large part of the 
area thereunder, heard the testimony of 
many competent witnesses and received 
the formal requests of the board of di- 
recors of the Uncompahgre Valley 
Water Users’, Association for such relief 
as they deem important in the restora- 
tion of better economic and agricultural 
conditions on the project. We are im- 
pressed with the integrity and sincerity 
of the water users in their expression of 
a desire to work amicably with Federal 
and State agencies for the betterment of 
their condition, and with the intelligent 
and forceful manner in which their prob- 
lems were presented to this committee. 

2. It is our conclusion that the problem 
of the farmers under the project are 
threefold and may be described as ,‘gen- 
eral,” “local” and “contractual.” Those 
classed as “general” may be said to in- 
clude the agricultural depression existing 
over the entire country, with a conse- 
quent decline in land values and actual 
loss from farm operations; those classed 
as “local” Sede county and school dis- 
trict taxes, unduly high interest rates, 
peeing. and pasture limitations, market- 
ing difficulties, transportation costs, ten- 
ent farming and nonresident ownership, 
soil and irrigation conditions which con- 
tribute toward seepage, plant discase and 
other conditions to be found in whole or 
in part in other sections of the country; 
those classed as “contractual” include the 
“blanket property,” or joint liability, and 
the accumulation of charges, with inter- 
est, against each acre of land within the 
project. 

3. Passing those problems classed as 
“general” because they are not suscepti- 
ble to relief except by the gradual but 
certain economic readjustment of the 
Nation and the world, we believe that as 
to those classed as “local’” much may be 
accomplished by careful surveys of local 

ublic needs \and the limitation of tax 
evies to meet the demands which mod- 
earn living and transportation conditions 
impose upon rural communities in Amer- 
ica; by a more encouraging psychology 
among the individuals and groups con- 
trolling financial resources, so that profit- 
able farming and stock feeding may be 
possible at reasonable interest charges; 
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urer and Insurance Commissioner, W. V. 
Knott, Mr. Davis held that the represent- 
atives or heirs of children who have pre- 
deceased the insured have no legal in- 
interest in the proceeds of such insurance 
policies, 


i 


losses paid were $4,455,203. 

Life insurance totaling $215,354,870 
was written in the State in 1929, while 
$200,195,294 of business was terminated. 
The total amount of life insurance in 
force at the end of the year was $709,- 
856,169. Net premiums received by the 
life companies in Florida were $23,718,088 
last year. 


not exist at that time. 


abnormal prices. 


equipment. 
Reasonable Rates Sought 


ered f 
mission 


properties in Minnesota. 


. 





ation. 
legislative appropriation. 


by the elimination of pessimism and a 
low morale on the part of the landown- 
ers, farmers and business men within the 
project, and by the cooperation of all 
local, State and Federal agencies which 
may aid in studying and relieving the 
adverse conditions whieh tend to add to 
farming under the project difficulties now 
common to agriculture in other sections 
of the west. 

4. As to those problems classed as 
“contractual” our conclusions are as 
follows: 

That the blanket mortgage or joint 
liability is written into the reclamation 
law, is a feature of every existing recla- 
mation project and cannot be modified or 
removed from the contract. Under the 
law, future payments for construction 
charges must be completed within the 
period of 40 years from the date of pub- 
lic notice. 

5. We recommend that the Uncom- 
pahgre Valley Water Users’ Association 
take over the care, operation and main- 
tenance of the whole project on Jan. 1, 
1931, believing that by such action the 
morale of the landowners, farmers and 
business men under the project will be 
materially improved; that much of the 
dissatisfaction now voiced will be elimi-|and C. 
nated and that the project will go for-|the decree of the § D ity 
ward with the optimism which its soil,|cuit court dismissing a bill for injune 
climate and water resources justify. 


phone service in Minnesota. 


‘Club’ Insurance Plan: 








Forbidding 
Policies to Be Tested 
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State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept. 19. 





gressional action as may be necessary all 
construction and operation and mainte- 
ance charges unpaid on Dec. 31, 1930, in- 
cluding those deferred under the contract 
of Apr. 18, 1927, shall be carried forward 
as epee construction charges to 
the end of the present repayment period 
(Dec. 1, 1961) for construction charges 
as provided in ‘the contract of Apr. 8, 
1927, and to be paid thereafter at the 
same rate andwn the same annual due 
dates that now govern the payment of 
the original construction charges, and 
that the amount heretofore paid into the 
reclamation fund by water users under 
the project as interest on deferred pay- 
ments be credited to the Uncomphagre 
Valley Water Users’ Association, 


Expenditure of $500,000 


For Drainage Recommended 

7. We urge that the Department of 
the Interior permit the water users, 
through their association, to make such 
annual expenditures, not in excess of 
$500,000, in the aggregate, for drainage 
upon the project as may seen advisable | 
and as will add to the productivity, re- 
paying ability and general progress of 
the project,-upan plans approved by the 
Bureau of Reclamation; such expendi- 
tures to be made by the Uncompahgre 
Valley Water Users’ Association for con- 
struction charges collected by it annually 
from the water users, and the amount so 
expended.each year to be carried as sup- 
plemental construction charges, payable 
to the Bureau of Reclamation, without 
interest, at the end of the present repay- 
ment period (Dec, 1, 1961) for construc- 
tion charges as provided in the contract 
of Apr. 8,'1927, and to be paid thereafter 
at the same rate and on the same annual 
due dates that now govern the payment 
of the original construction charges. 

8. We recommend that the contract of 
Apr. 8, 1927, be amended in such par- 
ticulars as may be necessary to carry 
out the foregoing recommendations. 

9. Such advice as we have been able to 
secure convinces us that any effort to se- 
cure congressional eqgveneretiins for re- 
pang She Gunnison Tunnel or construct- 
ing the proposed Taylor Park Reservoir 
will be fruitless and will endanger other 
relief measures which now seem possible 
of attainment, so we do not recommend 
efforts to secure public funds for those 
purposes at this time. 
problem we believe is adequately met by | 
the recommendations ,in paragraph 7, 
and the relining of the tunnel and the 
construction of the proposed reservoir, 
we believe, are not emergent and, in the 
light of certain, and definite danger to! project. 


Hanson, from revoking the 
agent’s license f Mr. Colgrove. 





license unless 
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“club 
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within five years go to the survivors. 


ion of the proceeds ef poli 


Court the appellants contend “that de 


ordered and directed complainants 


have threatened that, unless the com 


ants will revoke the agency license o 
said individual complainant.” 


the other and more urgent phases of re 
lief outlined in this report, ma: 
await future and more timely action. 


with the present law requiring repay 


action will result in far greater measure 


tion of repayment liabilities. 


cooperation between the Colorado Agri 
cultural College, the United States 


agriculture may be assigned to the defi 
nite tasksof aiding those under the proj 
ect in working out problems of tha 


‘utility properties resulting in savings in|applicant does not voluntarily reduce its 





Ending June 30, According to State Rail- 
Many Large Consolidations Were Bffected in F iscal Year 
road Commission ’ 


State of California: Sacramento, Sept. 19. 


The merger of California electric com-,of the record clearly shows that the 
panies, bus lines and telephone systems|company commits itself to the policy 
during the fiscal, year ended June 30,|that the public shall be benefited directly 
1930, presented many important and/|through-the acquisition of the stock and 
interesting features and established the/the purchase of the properties of the 
principle that consolidations of public!companies mentioned. If for any reason 


propriates money for the work, it was|ture during the fiscal year ending June 
announced Sept. 17 by the. Chairman of 


Recently the 
St. Paul property and Mr. Jurgensen an- 


so widely from those of the company 
that the chance of an agreement upon 


The Commission thereupon announced 
the indefinite postponement of its in- 
vestigation and issued a statement, which 


Since this proceeding was instituted, 
the Commission, through its valuation 
engineer and statistician, has been en- 
gaged in investigation of the. present 
rates charged telephone users by the Tri- 


The last valuation of the property of 
this telephone company in Minnesota was 
:made in 1918. The present investigation 
discloses that approximately 75 per cent 
of the properties now in existence. did 
These properties 
have been added by way of replace- 
ments and extensions during a period of 
Since their addition 
there has been a substantial decrease in 
the prices of telephone supplies and 


In viep of these and other facts gath- 
m our investigation, this Com- 
as reached the conclusion that 
there should be a full and complete re- 
valuation of the Tri-State Telephone 


At present we have no funds avail- 
able to defray the cost of such a revalu- 
The money must come from a 
It is the pur- 
pose of this Commission to ask the legis- 
lature at its next session to appropriate 
money sifficient in amount to permit the 
carrying on of this project. Upon secur- 
ing the necessary funds, this Commis- 
sion will at once proceed to gather all 
evidence necessary to enable it te find 
the present fair value of the telephone 
properties of the Tri-State Company and 
to fix just afid reasonable rates for tele- 


Before Illinois Court 


Order by County Tribunal 
‘Association’ 


An appeal has been filed in the IIli- 
nois Supreme Court by C. W. Colgrove 
. Colgrove System, Inc., from 

. Sangamon County cir- 


tion to restrain the Director of Trade 
6. We recommend that by such con-|and Commerce, Leo H. Lowe, and the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Harry W. 
insurance 
The 
defendants had threatened to revoke the 
Mr. Colgrove discontinued 
life insurance under the so-called 
or “association” plan, whereby a 


by members of a group dying 
In their statement to the Supreme} 


fendants are falsely claiming that this 
association plan is against the public 
policy of the State of Illinois, which 
claim is wholly denied by the bill” and 
“that nevertheless the defendants have 
° 
cease the sale of life insurance policies 
according to said association plan, and 


plainants shall desist forthwith, defend- 





well 


10. We find it a practical impossibility 
to secure a readjustment of the provi- 
sions of the contract of Apr. 8, 1927, so 
as to fix the maximum annual charge). 
per acre for construction cost repay- 
ments at $1 or any other definite and 
certain amount which would interfere 


ment in 40 years, but we believe that if 
the recommendations herein contained as 
to transfer of control of the project of 
the association, the postponement of . 
charges as recommended in paragraph 6} KDFN, Donald Lewis Hathaway, Town- 
hereof and the institution of a definite 
drainage charge as outlined in paragraph 

hereof are adopted by the Department 

the Interior and the association, such 


for the reestablishment of confidence and 
the restoration of a wholesome morale 
than could be accomplished by a limita- 


11. We urge the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of all State departments and service 
agencies with the water users on the 
project in their effort to improve their 
economic condition, and we recommend 


partment of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Reclamation to the end that someone 
The drainage |of outstanding ability in economics and 


character which we believe to be of para- 
mount importance to the future of the} p. 


Although theye should be an average operating costs should rebound to the|rates because: of savings which can be 


{benefit of consumers, according to ‘a 
| statement issued by the State Railroad 
Commission. 

The statement is based upon a review 
of the fiscal year by the Commission’s 
financial expert and follows in full text: 

Large consolidations of public utilities 
in California were an outstanding fea- 





80, 1930, according to a review of the 
fiscal year by W. C. Fankhauser, finan- 
cial expert of the Railroad Commission. 
Many important and interesting features 
were presented in these consolidations. 
The most important of these consoli- 
dations was the acquisition by Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company of a control- 
ling interest in the stocks of Great 
Western Power — of California, 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corpora- 
tion and Midland Counties Public Service 
Corporation. The control of these com- 
panies carried with it control of Cali- 
fornia Electric Generating Company, 
Central Oakland Light and Power Con- 
E City Electric Company, Consoli- 





dated Elettric Company, Consumers 
Light and Power Company, Feather 
River Power Company, Great Western 
Power Company, Napa Valley Electric 
Company, Bakersfield and Kern Electric 
Railway Company, and Valley Electrical 
Supply Company. 


Par Value of Stocks 


Totals $48,639,000 


Par vaiue of the stocks acquired by 
the Pacific Company in this merger to- 
taled $48,639,000, and constituted 62 per 
cent of the outstanding stock of Great 
Western Company, 52 per cent of that 
of San Joaquin company, and all of the 
outstanding stock of the Midland Coun- 
ties company. The Pacific company is- 
sued to the North American Company 
$45,625,000 of its own common. stock in 
payment for these stocks, and the North 
American company canceled $19,180,- 
776.76 of indebtedness due to it from the 
three companies transferred. 

ay Commission laid down the prin- 
ciple that consolidations of public utility 
properties resulting in savings in oper- 
ating costs should redound to the ‘benefit 
of the consumers when it approved the 
aa On this point the Commission 
said: 

“While witnesses for applicant did not 
commit themselves definitely on this mat- 
ter, a reading of the petition and a study 


Radio Channel Sought 
. By Labor Federation 
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Appeal for Broadcasting Rights 
At Chicago One of Many Filed 





An application for the channel now 
used by Station WGN, at Chicago, owned 
by the Chicago Tribune, was filed with 
the Federal Radio Commission Sept, 17 





by Station WCFL, Chicago, operated by 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. 


At the suggestion of counsel, the Gom- 
‘mission deferred the application of Sta- 
tion WBAL, Baltimore, for an increase 
in power to 50,000 watts. 

The Commission has announced the 
receipt of other applications, relating to 
communications and, broadcasting, as 
follows: 

WKQ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., renewal of limited public 
license for 16,000 ke., 80 kw. 

W10XZ, C. Francis Jenkins, unnamed 
monoplane, renewal of experimental license 
for 1,608, 2,325, 3,088, 4,785, 6,335 ke., 6 w. 

W8XT, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., modification of experi- 
mental license to operate simultaneously 
with WEAF and WGY during hours 6 a, m. 
to 1 a. m, 

W2XAV, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Ine., Ocean Township, N. J., modification of 
experimental license for 1,604 ke., plus 3 
per cent, 500 w, 

Pan American Airways, Inc., Plane NR- 
41-V, license for*new aircraft on 333, 414, 
rm 2,662, 3,070, 3,106, 5,690, 8,015, 8,650 ke., 
12 w. 

Modesto Irrigation District, Portable, 
Calif., new construction permit for 3,160 kc., 
30 w. Portable. Limited commercial <erv- 





e. 

Modesto Irrigation District, Modesto, 
Calif.. new construction permit for 8,244 
ke., 150 w. Limited commercial service, 

WHAM, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Company, Victor Township, N. Y., 
modification of license to increase power 
from 5 kw. to 50 kw, on 1,150 ke. 

William S. Walker, Pittaburgh, Pa., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 1,500 ke., 100 w., and unlimited hours. 
(WMBJ equipment.) 

KTAT, S. A. T. Broadcasting Company, 
Birdville, Tex., request for authority to vol- 
untarily assign license to the KTAT Broad- 
easting Company, Inc. 

8, A. T. Broadcasting Company, Birdville, 
Tex., modification of license te change loca- 
tion of main studio from the Texas Hotel 
to the Aviation Building, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Robert H. Jones Jr. and W. M. Perry, 
Lubbock, Tex,, construction permit to erect 
a new station to use 1,450 ke., 500 w., and 
unlimited hours. 

WKBH, Jos, Callavey, trading 
way Music Company, R. F. D. No.‘1, La 
Crosse, Wis., modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,380 ke. to 620 ke, 
ond beurs from sharing with KSO to un- 
imited. 


f 


as Calla- 


send Hotel, Casper, Wyo., license to cover 
construction permit issued Aug. 15, 1930, to 
make changes in equipment. 

Broadcasting applications received: 

WRDO, Albert S, Woodman, 70 Chapel 
Street, Augusta, Me,, modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
on construction permit to Dec, 9,- 1930, 

, C. L, Carrell, Summit Street, near 
Jackson, Mich., request for authority to 
voluntarily assign license te WIBM, Inc. 

Starret Construction Company, Detroit, 
Mich., construction permit to erect a new 
station to use 1,480 kc, 100 w., and unlim- 
ited hours, 

KFJF, National Radio Manufacturing Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. modification of con- 
struction permit to extend epmpletion date 
on construction permit to Sept. 26, 1930. 

KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Company, 
1380 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif,, 
license to cover construction permit issued 
Aue. 9, 1930, to make changes in equipment. 

FIO, Spokane Broadcasting Corporation, 
Howard and Nora Streets, Spokane, Wash., 
modification of license to request authority 
to operate from midnight to local sunset, 
. T. Station now operates day time 
hours only, 


t 


effected, the Commission will take such 
steps as it deems proper and necessary.” 

Another merger of importance was 
that whereby Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., consolidated under one ownership 
and management the largest stage lines 
in the State. The companies absorbed 
were: California Trapgit Company, Pick- 
wick Stages System, Southern Pacific 
Motor Transport Company, Golden Gate 
Stages, Calistoga & Clear Lake Stages, 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Company, Kern 
County Transportation Company, Boyd 
Stage Lines, Pacific Coast Motor Coach 
Company, Pacific Auto Stages, Oregon 
Stages, Inc., Pacific Stages, Inc., Coast 
Auto Lines and Transit Investment 
Company. 

Some idea of the size of the new oper- 
ating company may be obtaintd from 
the fact that during 1929 the merged 
companies reported investments in fixed 
capital totaling $9,143,360, and gross 
revenues of $9,433,983, and net profits 
of $892,884. The stock of the .operating 
company will be held by Pacific Grey- 
hound rporation, whose stock in turn 
will be held in equal proportions by Pick- 
wick Corporation of Los Angeles, Grey- 
hound Corporation of Chicago, and the 
Southern Pacific interests. 


Of more than ordinary interest was! 
the acquisition by Southern California 
Telephone Company of the properties 
of The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company located in southern California, 
The United States Long Distance Tele- 
phone, and Telegraph Company, Home 
Telephone and Telegraph Company of 
Pasadena, Consolidated Utilities Com- 
pany, Corona Home Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. The gross revenues 
for 1929 of the consolidated properties 
were reported at $39,169,254, the net 
revenue $9,375,418, and the average plant 
investment was reported as $148,986,- 
207. Southern California Telephone 
Company issued $50,000,000 of common 
stock, with the approval of the Com- 
mission, to pay for the acquired com- 
panies. 

Other consolidations of public uitlity 
iy ot of interest were the acquiring 

y Pacific Gas and Electric Company of 
the outstanding stocks of Snow Moun- 
tain Water and Power Company, Mo- 
desto Gas Company, and Vallejo Electric 
Light and Power Company, and the con- 
solidation into American States Water 
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State of Texas: 

Austin, Sept 19. 

The State Fire Insurance Commissioner, 
J. W. De Weese, in a statement issued 
Sept. 18 asked that special attention be 
given to incendiary fires during the ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week in 
Texas from Oct. 5 to 11. 


/ Incendiary fire loss in the State for the 
first sevem months of 1930 amounted to 
$448,226 as compared with $464,020 for 
the entire year of 1929, he said. From 
the beginning of 1925 to August, 1980, 
1,134 incendiary fires totaling $2,757,124 
in loss have been reported to the Texas 


Service Company of California of 20)Fire Insurance Department. 


water systems in southern California. 





State Denies Insurance 
To Pension Beneficiaries 


p State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 19. | 

Persons receiving assistance under the | 
California act providing aid to the needy 
aged should not be permitted to carry 
any insurance, according to a ruling of 
the Attorney General, U. S. Webb, to 
the State Department of Social Welfare 
Sept. 11. . 

“In view of the fact that the county | 
and State are caring for these people,” 
Mr. Webb said, “we see no reason Why 
they should be permitted to carry any in- 
surance, and would suggest that the 
Board of Supervisors compel adjustments 
of such poljcies as soon as practicable, 
In so far as paid-up policies of insur-| 
ance are concerned, we believe that the 
Board of Supervisors, under section 9, 
would be justified in refusing aid until 
the policy had been assigned to the 
county, either for surrender or to hold 
until such person died.” 

Mr. Webb also held that county boards 
of supervisors have authority to take 
full legal title to the property of appli- 
cants for aid, 


North Carolina Plans 
State Safety Meeting 





Attendance of 1,200 Expected 
At November Conference 





State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Sept. 19. 

Probably 1,200 persons, emiployers, 
foremen and employes in industry in 
North Carolina are expected to attend 
the first State-wide Safety Conference to 
be held in High Point Nov. 13-14, In- 
dustrial Commissioner T. A. Wilson, in 
charge of safety, announced orally Sept. 
18. The conference is being sponsored 
by the State Industriak Commission, in 
charge of operation of the State’s work- 
men’s compensation law. E. G. Padgett, 
director of the Commission’s Division of 
Safety, is in active charge of prepara- 
tions. ‘ 
Four general sessions and_ several 
roup sessions will be held. The latter 
include sections for those imterested in 
the medical phase of safety, textile work- 
ers, furniture, tobacco, mining and 
other groups. 
Commissioner Wilson, in stressing the 
need for such conference, announced that 





37,870 accidents were reported in North 
Carolina last year, from July 1, 1929, to 
June 30, 1980, from which there were 
191 deaths. This record was made de- 
spite the depressed condition which re- 
sulted in closing down many of the 
State’s industries at least part of the 
time. Previous to the enactment of the 
compensation law, no record of injuries 
and deaths was available, he pointed out. 

Mr. Padgett stated that this number 
of accidents can be greatly reduced by 
proper safety information and direction. 
Government statistics shew, he said, that 
30 per cent of the accidents are due to 
faulty instruction; 22 per cent by inat- 
tention; 14 per cent from unsafe prac- 
tices; 12 per cent to poor discipline; 8 
per cent to incompetency; 3 per cent to 
physical unfitness, and 10 per cent to 
mechanical hazards. 

The general safety conference is to 
be made an annual occasion with meet- 
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CAPITOL, Washington, 
1930. 
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ings to be held in various places in the 
State, while regional meetings are to be 
held in all sections of 
ing the High Point conference, Mr. Wil- 
son announced. 
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The Governors of Arkansas, Minnesota 
and New York have issued proclamations 
designating the week of Oct. 5-11 as Fire 
Prevention Week in their respective 
States. 


State of Arkansas: 

: Little Rock, Sept. 19. 
In proclaiming the week of Oct 5 to . 
be observed as Fire Prevention Week in 
Arkansas, 
stated that “the large increase in the fire 
loss during the first half of 1930 over the 
corresponding period for 1929 leaves no 
doubt as to the wisdom of a fire preven- 
tion campaign more complete and ener- 
getic than any other we had.” 


Parnell 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Sept. 19. 
Fire losses in Minnesota totaled $8,- 
411,956 last year, Governor Theodore 
Christianson announced in a proclama- ’ 
tion designating the;week of Oct. 
Fire Prevention Week. 
cities and towns be inspected, that insur- 
ance companies and fire departments 
outline a program of fire prevention 
education and that school teachers con- 
duct fire drills and give .appropriate in- 
struction to pupils. 


ed that 


State of New York: 

Albany, Sept. 19. 
Actuated by a “deep concern” over the 
fire waste situation, Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Sept. 15 proclaimed the period 
of Oct. 5 to 11 as Fire Prevention Week 
in New York. He said that the only an- 
swer to be made to the challenge em- 
bodied in the annual fire losses is a firm 
resolution on the part of every person to 
exercise the greatest care to prevent a 
repitition in the future, 





Title Company Contests 
Right to Act in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Sept. 19. 

The New York Title and Mortgage Co. 
has recently filed an appeal in the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court from the judgment 
of the Sangamon County. Cireuit Court 
which prohibited the company from en- 
gaging in Illinois in the business of 
guaranteeing titles and mortgages, 





Fire and Marine Insurance 
Reported on in Pennsylvania 


St#te of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Sept. 19. 
Copies of the printed annual report 
giving the financial statements and statis- 
tical tables of fire and marine insur- 
ance companies doing business in Penn- 
sylvania in 1929 are being distributed by 
the State Insurance Commissioner, Mat- 
thew H. Taggart..Reports covering other 
companies supervised by the department 
will be completed in the near future, it 


Increase Is Shown 


In Typhoid Fever 


Diphtheria Found to Decline 
Same Week 


The number of cases of typhoid fever 
reported for the week ended Aug. 30, 
continued to show an increase over the 
corresponding week of 1929, according 
to a statement issued by the Public 
There was a 
sharp decline in the number of cases of 
diphtheria reported during the week, it 
The statement follows in . 


The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
The estimated population 
@ deaths is more 


Weeks ended Aug. 30, 2930, and Aug. 31, 
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Jaluation Fixed: 


or Pittsburgh & 
Shawmut Railway 


Commerce Commission Sets 

_ Total Value of Pennsyl- 
vania Line at Almost 11 
Million Dollars. 


The Pittsburgh & Shawmut_ Railroad 
has been. finally valued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at $10,815,000 on 
its wholly owmed and used properties as 

of June 30, 1919, it was announced Sept. 
19 by report and order in Valuation 
Docket No. 895. 

The cost. reproduction new of the road’s 
total owned properties was fixed by the 
Commission at $10,947,538, and less de- 
preciation, at $9,882,555. The cost of 
reproduction new on the total used prop- 
erties amounted to $11,559,822, and less 
depreciation, $10,334,771. Excerpts from 
the report follows: 

Description of Property 

The railroad of the Pittsburg & Shaw- 
mut Railroad Companyjherein called the 
carrier, is a single-track, standard-gage, 
steam railroad, located in western Penn- 
sylvania. The main line extends south- 
westerly from Erie Junction to Freeport, 
87.971 miles. There are several short 
branches, the most important of which 

roject from Norman to Conifer, Oak- 
fand Juliction to Seminole, and Tidal 
Junction to Chickasaw. The carrier 
owns 101.637 miles of main track and 
49.904 miles of yard tracks and sidings. 
Its road thus embraces 151.541 miles of 
all tracks wholly owned and _ used. 
In addition, the carrier jointly owns 
and uses with other carriers 0.594 
undivided mile of yard tracks and side- 
ings; its portion theréof, based on own- 
ership, being 0.297 mile. 

The carrier has outstanding on date 
of valuation, a total par value of $28,- 
420,005 in stock and long-term debt, 
of which $15,000,000 represents common 
stock and $13,420,005 unmatured 
funded debt. 
standing $13,000 par value of funded 








debt which is matured, but has not been| 


presented for payment. 

The investment of the carrier in road 
and equipment, including land, on date 
of valuation, is stated in its books as 
$13,446,883.29. This amount should be 
reduced, because it includes charges of 
$1,692,049.84 for general expenditures 
which are applicable only in part to 
the construction period. 

The carrier, also owns and holds for 
noncarrier - purposes $18,303,602.82 par 


In addition, it has out-| 









Aviation 


Refusal of the New Jersey Board of 
Commerce and Navigation to allow sea- 
planes te operate from inland lakes may 
be justifiable action, it was stated orally 
Sept. 19 by the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence 
Young, but its significance as a precedent 
in such matters can not be determined 
immediately. 

“Tf the disadvantages in allowing sea- 
planes to navigate on, fly from, and land 
on inland 
serious and numerous as to offset the 
possible benefits which might accrue to 
the State of New Jersey, then the ac- 
tion possibly is both wise and justifia- 
ble,” Col. Young declared. 

The air traffic rules of New Jersey, it 
was pointed out by the Director of Air 
Regulation, Gilbert G. Budwig, appar- 
ently give the State all necessary au- 
thority in a matter of this kind. The 
exact legal status of a verbal ruling on 
the request for permission to use Lake 
Hopatacong as a base of seaplane opera- 
tions is uncertain, however, ‘both Col. 
Young and Mr. Budwig remarked. 

Such action, Col. Young asserted, may 
be simply evidence of a local condition 
which does not exist genérally through- 
out the country, and the situation is 
similar to a number of cases which con- 
fronted the automobile industry in early 
stages of development. 

The New Jersey air traffic rules, Mr. 


| 
| 


Budwig said, state that “it is unlawful to| 


fly within this State at such a low alti- 
tude as to interfere with the then ex- 
isting use to which the land or water 
jor the space over the land or water is 





Pennsylvania Hearing 


Will Be Held Oct. 10 


[. C. C. Fixes Date for Argu- 


ment on Purchase of Con- 
trol of Two Roads 


1 


Commission against the Pennsylvania 
| Railroad Company, for alleged violation 
{of the Clayton anti-trust. law in the 
acquisition of control in the Wabash and 
Lehigh Valley railroads, has been set 





Department of Commerce to Observe Significance of Sit- 
uation in Respect to Future Development of 


waters of the State are so| 


Complaint of the Interstate Commerce} 


for oral argument before the entire 
Commission on Oct. 10, it was announced | 
by order in Docket No. 22260 on Sept. 19. | 

The Commission’s complaint charged | 
that the assailed stock acquisition by 


value of securities of other companies, 
and of the United States Government, | 
which are recorded in its accounts at $15,- 


901,402.82 book value. 
© * the Pennsylvania Railroad, indirectly 
Revised Plans for Bridge |through its subsidiary, the Pennsylvania 


In Texas Are Approved | Company, “‘may tend to lessen the com- 


petition” between the roads involved. 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Col.| The Wabash and Lehigh Valley are 
Frederick H. Payne, has approved re-| integral parts of the proposed “Wabash- 
vised plans for a bridge across the|Seaboard System” contemplated by the 
Laguna Madre River in Texas, the War|Commission in its plan.for the unifica- 
Department has just announced. The an-|tion of the Nation’s rail properties into 
nouncement follows in full text: 21 competitive systems. 

Application by Lester G. Seymour'and; During hearings before the Commis- 
0. F.. Whittle for approval of revised) sion, President W. W. Atterbury, of the 
plans for a bridge to be constructed 


4 1| Pennsylvania, testified that his company | 
across Laguna Madre from Point Isabei| acquired Wabash and Lehigh Valley| 
to Padre Island, Texas. __ stock to protect the interests of the} 
_ The revised plans provide a change| Pennsylvania from the schemes of other| 
in the location of the bridge by moving| eastern trunk lines, which he considered 
the entire structure about 940 feet south| were not to the best interest of  the| 
so that its extreme west portion witl| Pennsylvania. He denied that his road| 
be 560 feet north of and parallel to the| had ever interfered with the competi- 
existing railroad trestle instead of 1,500| tion existing between the Pennsylvania 
feet. The type of structure and the navi-| and the other two carriers. 
gation clearances remain unchanged. 

Original plans for this bridge were ap-| 
proved on Mar. 21, 1930. 


Air Mail Attracted 
Capital to Aviation 





| 





Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 






| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Commission 


Postal Efforts Described as Ef-, 


fective Demonstration | The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


\just made public complaints filed with| 
it in rate cases, which are summarized | 
[Continued from Page 1.] jas follows: 
a military necessity two years before. | 
One by one the plants established at such | Baltimore, Md., and elsewhere v. The Atchi- 
great outlay went out of business. The|son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
industry all but disappeared. Nothing | Against rates on broomcorn, carloads, from 
becomes obsolete so quickly as an air-| Points in Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, 


. .o|Texas and Colorado, to destinations in 
plane and it became apparent that We | Texas, Arkansas, Baltimore and Chelten- 
would shortly be back where we had been| jam, 'Md., Richmond, Va, and Holyoke, 


in 1914 unless something was done t0|Mass., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 

make a demand for planes to be used|for cease and desist order, the determina- 

for purposes of useful.commerce. /This|tion of reasonable and just rates and rep- 

experiment called for the expenditure of | aration to that basis. 

too much money to be attractive to pri-| No. 23811, Sub. No. 1—S. A. Ripple and 

vate capital. | Bros. et al., Baltimore, Md., and elsewhere 
There was just one agency jv. the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 


strong| \, Tn s 
: m y et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
enough to do it, and that was the United | oy broomcorn, to the extent that the rates 


States Government, which undertook it|from A. T. & S. F. points of origin, west 
through the Post Office Department. It|of Santa Fe, Kans., to Prichett, Colo., in- 
is as true that as long ago as 1918, and|clusive, are not fairly related to the rates 
from time to time thereafter, experiments! !"m other Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
had been made in carrying mail by air,|P"ts of origin. Ask for cease and desist | 
but these had been with military planes | orders the earebticemont of just and rea-| 

A *|sonable rat a tion. 
and between points too close at hand to| ee ee 
be of any real service, and they had been| » 


No. 23812.—Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
i erce, Lincoln, Nebr., et al. v. 
practically abandoned. 


If the movement! more and Ohio Railroad et al. 


f 


_ Aviation 


Effect of Ruling Prohibiting 
Planes on Lakes to Be Studied | 


| Commerce Department Calls 


Industry 





put by the owner” as well as “in a way 
so.as to be eminently dangerous to per- 
sons or property lawfully on the lands 
or waters beneath.” The regulations 
prohibit “the landing of an aircraft on 


M./ the lands or waters of another without 


his consent” except in emergencies, . he 
explained. s 

There seems to be an increasing de- 
mand for seaplanes and amphibians for 
private use in manv sections of the coun- 


j|ket may. be developed to form an im- 
|portant outlet for aeronautics products. 
;Canadian aviators and ‘sportsmen are 
enthusiastic supporters of the seaplane 
for commuting between lake points and 
jinland cities, he declared, and similar de- 
velopments may occur in this country. 


The effect of the ruling by the Board 
of Commerce and Navigation on the 
local aeronautics industry of New Jersey 
is uncertain, it was pointed out by the 
|Aeronautics Branch. There are a few 
|factories in New Jersey producing sea- 
'planes and amphibians as well as en- 
|gines for planes of this type, the Statis- 
tics Division reported, and that State 
is the home of one of the leading am- 
|phibian. manufacturers of the. country. 


Production of seaplanes, amphibians, 
and convertible craft during the six 


| 





try, Col. Young remarked, and this mar-| 


Aeronautical Radio 
Rules to Be Studied 


Conference to Promote 
Greater Safety 


¢ 





Proposed regulations governing instal- 
lation and requirements of aeronautical 


jradio apparatus will be the subject of |' 


a conference called ‘by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
the Aeronautics Branch stated orally 
Sept. 19. E 

The date of the conference originally 
was the latter part of September, the 
Branch explained, but bectluse the mat- 
ters to be taken up ay so. specialized 
and ;technical it was decided' to postpone 
the meeting until some later date. The 
time of the conference has. not been se- 
lected yet. 

Radio, manufacturers, transport oper- 
ators, and the Aeronautics Branch will 
study the (proposed regulations, the 
Branch explained, in an effort to insure 
greater safety and reliability of oper- 
ation on domestic lines. 

(A summary of the proposed require- 
ments was published in the issue of 
Sept. 6.) 


Planes Prove Value 
In Exploration Work 





months’ period, January-June, 1930, to- 
| taled 97, the Statistics Division said. The 
reports eover only production for com- 
mercial sale, and do not include planes’ 
of these types“ produced for the Army 
jor Navy. The total includes 18 flying 
; boats, 49 convertible planes, and‘ 30 am- 


phibians, it was said. 
\ 


Georgia Road Given Right 
To Abandon Part of Line 


| The Wadley Southern Railway has | 
|been authorized by the Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission to abandon the por-| 
tions of its line between Creek Junction 
| and Kite and from Swainsboro to Col-| 
| lins, Ga., a total distance of about 45% 
miles, it was announced Sept. 19 by re- 
i o44 and order in Finance Docket No. 





~ 


During the 23% years of its existence 
jthe carrier, as a whole, has never been 
able to show a credit to net railway op-| 
erating income, except at the expense of 
| goterree maintenance, the Commission 
| found. 





It is estimated that the abandonment Mgcanxoc, where a gigantic temple and | By Women’s Group 
will effect an annual savings of $70,-|mounds formerly stood. _ These two lakes | 
Col. Lindbergh saw staring at him like 


000, and will deprive the railroad of 
only about $30,000 annually in operat- 


ing revenues, resulting in a. net savin 
of $40,000. , 7’ 


Another’ Link in Belt Line 
At Kansas City Planned 


Construction of another link in a belt | 


line of railroad to eventually encircle 
Kansas City is sought by the Kansas 
City Terminal Railway in an application 


filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


|mission on Sept. 19 (Finance Docket No.| 


8480). 


The new construction, according to the 
application, will be 4,500 feet in length 
and extend from Fourth and Bluff streets 
to a connection with the Missouri Pacific 
lines near Holmes street. The construc- 
tion will be financed through a loan of 
$600,000. ' 


Final completion of the belt line 
around the city will relieve congestion 
in the terminals, it was said. 





Southern Lines Seek 


| Grain Rate Rehearing 





nues, Will Be Cut 50 Per Cent 


A reduction of 50 per cent in rev- 


grain and grain products by southeastern 


| the downward revision of grain rates re- 


merce Commission, according to @ pe- 
tition for rehearing and reconsideration 
| filed with the Commission Sept. 19 by 
| the railroads. (Docket No. 17000, Part 7.) 


| titioned to the Commission to reconsider 
}its decision in the grain case, on the 
ground that the carriers will suffer se- 
|vere revenue losses if such rates are 


| permitted to become effective. 


The southeastern and Carolina roads 
}earn an average of about $28,000,000 a 
year on grain traffic, and a 50 per cent 
reduction would amount to $14,000,000. 

The Mississippi Valley lines protested 
the rates fixed from St. Louis to Mem- 
|phis and New Orleans, making 
charge that those rates are “unreason- 





The Balti- 


cently announced by the Interstate Com-, 


Mississippi Valley railroads also. pe-| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 





Petition to I. C. C. Says Reve-. 


No. 23811.—S. A. Ripple and Bros. et al.,|enues derived from the transportation of | 


et al.'and Carolina railroads, will result from |/™portant 


the | 


fore the Post Office Department esta 
lished the transcontinental air mail. 


Furthermore, if it was to be a success 
a plane must travel at night as well as 
by day and the lighted airway was estab- 
lished. The whole purpose of the De- 


b- 


partment was to demonstrate to private| 


capital that there were great possibili- 


ties for the airplane in the field of com-| 


merce, and this was certainly done. 
Private companies began to design 


planes that. were intended as commerce | 
The Post Office Department en-| 


carriers. 
couraged this and bought many different 
types to stimulate competition and en- 
courage the industry. There was not 
another agency: in the United States that 
was offering any inducement for any man 


to put his money into the manufacture of | 


aircraft. 

But under the stimulus that was offered 
by the Post Office Department, and with 

growth and development of the air 

mail, there came into being another in- 
dustrial infant that has already grown 
to maturity and is today an established 
industry in the United States—the manu- 
facture of commercial airplanes. 

On Sept. 1, 1927, the Government 
turned over the last of its lines to a 

vate contractor. The Government no 
longer operates a single mile of this 
service. Every bit of it is in the hands 
of industry, where it properly belongs. 
This has been the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s contribution to the industrial 
progress of the last few years. 


|to Chicago, IIL, Jeffersonville, Ind., and 
St. Louis, Mo., and unjustly discriminatory 
|against complainants and preferential of 
|shippers located at Omaha and Nebraska 
City, Nebr., St. Joseph and Kansas City, 
Mo. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No, 23813.—Arizona Seed and Floral Com- 
pany of Phoenix, Ariz., et al. v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates based on 
‘minimum of 40,000 pounds on shipments, 
rye grass seed, carloads, between points in 
Oregon, San Francisco and Phoenix, Ariz. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation 
asked for. 


No. 23814.—The Atlantic Refining Com- 
}pany, Philadelphia, Pa, v. Atlanta and 
West Point Railroad et al. Against a rate 
of 73.5 cents on shipments of natural gaso- 
line, from points in Texas, and 77 cents on 
shipments’ originating in Oklahoma to 
points in Georgia, as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded 63 cents 
to which basis reparation is requested. 


| 








Right to Build New Line 


Authority to construct three and one- 
half miles of new line to serve the $3,- 
600,000 plant of the St. Joseph Lead 
Company, now under construction at Bel- 
lowsville, Pa., was granted to the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad Sept. 19 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
(Finance Docket No. 8287) 





P. & L. E. Railroad Granted’ 


Excessive | ably low when compared with the pro-| 
was to be a success at all it had to be|and unreasonable rates on inedible tallow| portional rates to eastern territory and 
undertaken on a large scale and there-|and grease, carloads, from Lincoln, Nebr.,|much lower than the general level of | 


rates laid down by the Commission in a 
long line of decisions bearing on the 


Ethnologist of Smithsonian 
Says Era of Aerial Expedi- 
tions Is Dawning 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
airplane gives promise of accomplishing 
almost sensational results in the ex- 
ploration of this country in the imme- 
diate future. 

Almost immediately following Col. 
Lindbergh’s archaeological flight, George 
G. Heye, director of the Museum of the 
Amegican Indian of New York City, with 
his characteristic enterprise and enthu- 
siasm for such studies, financed an expe- 


jdition, headed by Robert R. Bennett, to 


explore on the surface what Col. Lind- 
bergh had sighted from the air. . 
This expedition moved to Yucatan at 
the beginning of the present year, and 
resulted at once in the discovery of a 
causeway of the ancient Maya Indians 
built of gigantic blocks of limestone 
across jungle in the fourth centyry. The 
causeway was as straight as an arrow 
and ran’ for a distance of approximately 
65. miles from the ruined city of Yaxuma 
almost due ‘east to Lake Coba and Lake 


a.couple of green eyes. This causeway 
was elevated to keep it. out of jungle 
muck and its white rocks were so covered 
with jungle that. Bennett and his ,men 
often had to slash their way along by 
cutting, brush in order +o trace it at all. 
This road was used by ancient Maya 
Indians for their trade, travel and pil- 
grimages to holy temples, and will no 
doubt in the future be restored as one of 
the most interesting landmarks to be 
found in any land. i 
Mr, Heye and Mr. Bennett are to be 
congratulated for the prompt and thor- 
ough manner in which they followed up 


Col. Lindbergh’s discoveries, and crowned | 


them with still more important ones. 
Ruined cities and monuments of many 
kinds were found in the country about 
the causeway. 
Ancient Irrigation Canals 


Following the idea of Col. Lindbergh 
and actuated by a desire to conduct 
similar explorations by plane in our own 
country, Dr. Neil M. Judd, of the Na- 
tional Museum, Smithsonian Institution, 
flew over the Gila Valley, Arizona, and 
located a kind of ruins not to ‘be seen 
in Yucatan, namely, irrigation ditches of 
the ancient Indians of that valley. In 
spite of the inroads of modern civiliza- 
tion and the irrigation canals recently 
put in by Americans, these ancient canals 
could clearly be traced, photographed 
and mapped from the air arfd the work 
was most satisfactory. 

It now remains for someone like Mr. 
Bennett to trace on foot what: Dr. Judd 
discovered from the air. The Smithson- 
ian Institution has just arranged for this 
i ~pedition, and has delegated 
Mr. Odd alseth, of the Museum of 
Prescott, Ariz., to leave at once to con- 
duct two months of exploration tracing 
out the labyrinth of irrigation ways. 
The report of the explorations of Dr. 
Judd and Mr. Halseth will be prepared 
for publication by the Smithsonian Insti- 
jtution and will record a new line of in- 
vestigation undreamed of by people even 
as late as 20 years ago. 


Continuance Granted 
In Radio Test Case 


|Federal Court Grants Motion to 
Defer Anti-trust Suit 


Continuance of the radio anti-trust | 
suit, instituted by the Department of | 
Justice. to test the legality of arrange- 
ments between the Radio Corporation of 





| 


Mississippi Valley case.” 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 






jcases which are summarized as follows: 


| No. 22075.—Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) v. Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
|}pany et al. Rate on crude petroleum oil, 
in carloads, from Wickett, Tex., to Sugar 
Creek, Mo., found not to have been unrea- 
sonable. Refund of overcharges directed. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22553.—Higginson Construction Com- 
pany v. Alabama Great Southern. Railroad 
Company et al. 1. Claim for reparation on 
certain shipments of cement, from Boyles, 
Ala., to Aucilla, Fla., found barred by the 
| statute. 2. Rate charged on carload ship- 
|ments of the same commodity from Poenix- 
: ville, Ala., to Aucilla, found unreasonable. 
|Reparation awarded. Present rate from 
| Boyles and Phoenixville to Aucilla found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

No. 22952.—Heywood-Wakefield Company 
{et al. v. Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company et al. Changes collected on fiber 
furniture, in carloads, from Menominee, 
Mich., to Los Angeles, Calif., found appli- 
cable and not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed, 


| 





has just made public decisions in rate| 


America, General Electric, Westing- 
‘house, General Motors, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and five 
other corporations has recently been 
granted by the District Court for the 
District of Delaware, it was announced 
orally Sept. 19 at the Department. ' 
| The continuance, it was explained, was | 
granted upon the motion of counsel for 
the defendant companies for the purpose 
of enabling them to take further deposi- 
tions in the case. - 

The suit, instituted by the Govern- 
ment, alleges that the 10 defendant 
corporations have entered into certai 
| agreements in violation of the anti-trust 
|laws, singling out particularly certain 
| cross-licensing agreements affecting the 
patents held by the various organiza- 
| tions, 

The Department of Justi¢e, in a state- 
ment on May 13 (U. S. Daily, May 14), 
pointed out that the suit is concerned 
chiefly with the legality of these patent 
arrangements which, it is claimed, have 
resulted in. placing the control of the 
Nation’s radio industry and business 
along with its future development in 
\the hands of the defendants. 





“Increases in the quantities of all dairy 
|products, except evaporated milk, used 
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Modern Communication Said . 
To Aid in Maintaining Peace 


Mutual Knowledge of Nations Should Do Much Towards 


Offsetting Talk of War, 


Mr. Hurley Tells Inter- 


national Veterans’ Group 





War and to promote peace and good will 
{on earth.” 

The address by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Jahncke, at the Fidac 
convention, follows in full text: 

Eight. years ago, in my home city of 
New Orleans, the veterans of 10 Allied 
nations adopted the new famous Fidac 
‘Peace Charter, sections of which have 
been embodied in almost ‘every interna- 
tional peace and arbitration pact ap- 
proved since that date. 


Today, it is my great honor and per- 

sonal pleasure, as representative of the 
American Navy, to welcome you to our 
seat of Government and to wish you 
Godspeed in your Eleventh Annual Con- 
gress, 
' The delegates from 10 allied nations. 
representing 105 veterans’ associations 
sitting here today are the living em- 
bodiment of the inspired vision of a 
great Frenchman. 

Twelve years ago, Hubert Aubert con- | 
iceived the idea that the temporary alli-| 
}ance of the allied soldiers then waging 
war. against a common enemy might be 
transformed, transfigured, into a perma- 
nent alliance of comrades in arms to 
wage war, not on others, but on war 
itself. 

This conceptton caught the imagina- 
tion and captured the heart of our Amer- 
ican Legion and insured its enthusiastic | 
membership and support. 


Nine million soldiers of the World War 
dedicated to the realization of that war’s 
pledge “to end all war” cannot fail to 
have a most potent influence for peace— 
an influence far beyond the possibilities 
of official diplomacy, because it is based 
on the only enduring foundation for in- 
ternational peace—sincere and unselfish 
friendship. 
| The veterans of the American Legion, 
jlike the. veterans of other lands that 
freely offered their life’s blood for their 
ideals of God and country, represent the 
best citizenship in the land. By its affili- 
ation with your Federation, the Legion 
has demonstrated to this country that 
practical peace measufes need have 
nothing in common with pacifist societies 
that seek to undermine patriotism and in- 
culeate in youth the spirit of contempt 
for’ our institutions. 


Federation Supported 











| 


It is especially gratifying to see that 
the Women’s American Legion Auxiliary | 
has added its powerful support to your | 
Federation. The enlistment of those 
women in your practical peace measures 
is significant of their understanding of 
the issues involved, 

‘Patriotism and loyalty to country in 
a virile manhood and womanhood eager 
to respect the rights of others and will- 
ing at any sacrifice to defend their own 
homes, form a practical basis for your 
Federation and insures that mutual re- 
spect and honor between members with- 
lout which friendship is an empty thing. 
| The American Navy is in sympath 

|with your great Federation, heart an 

soul. Your membership is our guarantee 
of the worthiness of your cause. Your 
|mission is our mission. In time of peace 
we believe that the object of a navy is 
to insure the continuance of peace, to 
help the distressed, protect the weak, 
and carry friendship and good ‘will to all 
peoples. 

I wish you all success and Godspeed 
in your noble mission. 


Navies of Three 
Powers Compared 





Status of Great Britain, Japan 
And United States Outlined 


Warships built, building or appropri- 
ated for by the United States, the British 
Empire and Japan, and their status un- 
der the London naval treaty, are shown 
in data assembled from the London 
treaty and from the statistical statement 
of the Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, covering the navies of the world, 
made available on, Sept. 19. 

The treaty itself expires on Dec. 31, 
1936, but another treaty conference is 
called for 1935. Admiral William V. 
Pratt, who this week was sworn in as 
' Chief of Naval Operations, declared upon 
|taking office that he hoped the United 
States would build up to the “treaty 
navy” in all respects. He added, how- 
‘ever, that he would be guided by the 
| decision of the Secretary of the Navy, 
| Charles Francis Adams. ‘ 
| The following additional information 
| respecting the status of the three major 
| oneal powers, obtained from the treaty 
}and the Senate Committee’s statement, | 
was made available: 

Capital Ships.—Battleships and. battle 
cruisers (ships not to exceed 35,000 tons 
each, nor to mount guns greater than} 
16 inches in caliber): 

Capital ships were reduced by the 
London treaty to 15 for the United 
States, 15 for the British Empire, and | 
nine for Japan. | 


Improvements Made 
On American Ships 


Seven” of the United States’ capital 
ships have been moderaized in some par- 
ticulars; of these seven, four have been 
—or are being—modernized in all par- 
ticulars, including elevation of guns. | 
In addition the Navy Department has | 
recommended the modernization of the 
“New Mexico,” “Mississippi” and “Idaho” 
(includes elevation, of guns, installation 
of blisters, added deck protection, alter- 
ations to main propulsion machinery). 
| Other capital ships which have not been 
| modernized entirely require certain mod- 
' ernization. 

When the “New Mexico,” eee 
and “Idaho” are modernized, capital shi 
tonnage for the three leading navies will 
be: United States, 462,500 tons; British 
Empire, 474,500 tons; Japan, 284,070 

tons. 

Aircraft catriers (ships subsequent to 
Washington treaty not to exceed 27,000 
| tons each, nor to mount guns in excess 
|of eight inches in caliber): By Wash- 


\ 


! 





ington treaty terms (still applicable un- 
der London treaty), the three nations 





in the manufacture of milk chocolate and 
chocolate coatings, are reported for the 
year 1929 as compared with 1928, (De- 
partment of. Agriculture.) 


are permitted the following total air- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


The present aircraft carriers built, 
building, or appropriated for, are as 
follows: 

United States 








Ships Tonnage 
MONI fave bey en cc ce Céhessaee: o 76,286 
Appropriated for .......ss00. 1 13,800 

é British Empire 
TOGA igs’ Senieiede so bw Hay ooo @ 6 115,350 
Japan 

FLD ak v viet s-agis.c at can ba 3 61,270 
PERATORUEE paths co <b bb 6 caaedaa’s 1 7,600 


One of the three carriers listed as built 
for the United States is the “Langley” 
of 10,286 tons. The “Langley”. is. ex- 
perimental and may be replaced at any 
time. Hence, the United States has, m 
computing its deficiency in aircraft car- 
riers under treaty terms, two carriers 
of 66,000 tons built and one carrier of 


13,800 tons appropriated for, or a totai/- 


of 79,800 tons built, building or appro- 
priated for. This leaves a balance of 
55,200 tons that can be built under treaty 
allowance, 


Cruiser Provisions 
For Three Powers 


Cruisers (ships not to exceed 10,000 
tons each. “Age” for replacement—if 
laid down before Jan. 1, 1920, 16 years; 
if laid down after Dec. 31, 1919, 20 years. 
Twenty-five per cent of the total cruiser 
tonnage allowance of each nation may 


| be fitted with a landing-on platform or 


deck for aircraft) : 

Eight-inch-gun cruisers (ships with 
guns from 6.1-inch to 8-inch caliber): 
Treaty provides for eight-gun ton- 
nage as follows: United States, 180,000 
tons; Buitish Empire, 146,800 tons; 
Japan, 108,400 tons. 

Present eight-inch-gun cruisers built, 
building, or appropriated for: 

United States 
Ships Tonnage 











BPGANS oicsccs 5 ewes gee seine ein 5 50,000 
OAD 0506's 5 gadiese ete stee 8 80,000 
13 130,000 
British Empire 

SOO, eed cccvecceccsoesuceéve 15 *149,426 
DAI ic oo qca aeons cc cenee a ' 36,800 
19 186,226 

| Japan 
ere, See 8 68,400 
Butiding 4 (2 .n. Ketoaceshccdd 4 40,000 
12 108,000 





*British Empire can retain 4 cruisers of 
the “Hawkins” class until Dec. 31, 1936. 
The ‘United States has five additional 
cruisers authorized with $200,000 appro- 
priated toward their construction. The 
United States can build two of these five 
at once, the three others to be laid down 
in 1933, 1934 and 1935, respectively, and 
completed in 1936, 1937 and 1938. 
Six-inch-gun cruisers (ships with guns 
less than 6.1-inch caliber): Treaty pro- 
vides for 6-inch-gun cruisers as follows: 
United States, 143,500 tons; British Em- 
pire, 192,200 tons; Japan 100,450 tons. 

Presént 6-inch-gun cruisers built, build- 
ing, or appropriated for: 

United States 
Ships Tonnage 





MNT Sonya bite picts Peete see's 10 70,500 
British Empire 
1 ee es SE is RP 177,685 
Applied. for ....seseeee eoooe 1 6,500 
40 184,185 
Japan 

Bail 5h Ses cokes see weed teas BE 98,415 
Increase in tonnage allowed under 
London treaty in six-inch cruisers: 
United States, 73,000 tons; British Em- 
pire, 14,515 tons; Japan, 2,035 tons. 


(Note—British Empire may replace 91,- 
000 tons of six-inch cruisers and Japan 
35,755 tons by 1936, under special treaty 
provisions.) 


| Comparison of 


Destroyer Strength 


Destroyers (ships not to mount guns 
in excess of 5-inch in caliber. “Age” for 
replacement—if laid down before Jan. 1, 
1921, 12 years; if laid down after Dec. 
31, 1920, 16 years. Sixteen per cent of 
total destroyer tonnage allotted each na- 
tion may include destroyers not to ex- 
ceed 1,850 tons each; remaining 84 per 
cent allotted to ships not in excess of 
1,500 tons each. An interchange of 10 
per cent of destroyers and 6-inch-gun 
cruiser tonnage is permitted): 

Treaty provides for following destroyer 
tonnage: United States, 150,000 tons; 
British Empire, 150,000 tons; Japan, 105,- 
450 tons. ; ; 

Destroyers which were less than 16 
years of age Jan. 1, 1930: 

United States 
Ships Tonnage 











ES Pr sidbone 284 290,304 
British .Empire 
BARE oii ncactee vesceccseeees 150 157,585 
Building ..... 26,786 
Applied for ...+++. eeceorers 5 6,890 
175 191,261 
Japan 
WUE kine ko che bone covevees 102 107,275 
Building .0....c.cscciocceres 13 22,100 
mn 
115 129,375 


All three nations are over the treaty 
limit in destroyers but of the tonnage built 
or building,’ the following tonnage will 
not be over-age by the end of the life of 


ithe treaty, Dec. 31, 1936: United States, 
| 33,571 tons; British Empire, 58,581 tons; 


Japan, 93,205 tons. 
Hence, replacements of destroyers may 
be undertaken during the life of the 


scrapped) in order that on Dec. 31, 1936, 
the full treaty tonnage allowed each 
nation may be kept filled. 


ships may be laid down in destroyers as 
follows: 


Limitations Set 
For Submarines 





United States, 
135,000 


craft carrier tonnage: 
135,000 tons; *British Empire, 
tons; Japan, 81,000 tons, @ 


with guns not 
| caliber). 
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‘Study of Ports 


In Argentina and 


Brazil Planned 


Two Volumes to Be Pub- 
lished by Shipping Board 
On Conditions in’ Various 
Harbors of Two Countries 
























| By T. V. O’Connor 
! Chairman, United States Shipping Board 


Our growing trade with South America 
has prompted the Bureau of Operations, 
of the Shipping Board, and the Bureau ‘ 
|of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of 
|the Department of Commerce, to un- 
dertake a series of joint studies of ship- 
ping conditions in the principal South 
American ports. These studies will be 
published as part of the “Foreign Port 
Series,” of which three volumes ‘have 
already been issued by the two govern- 
; mental agencies just named. 

The cordial reception accorded the vol- 
umes already published; namely, tho: 
on “Hamburg,” “Liverpool,” and “F 
eign Bunkering Stations,” by American 
shipping men and others interested in 
the development of our foreign trade has 
been most gratifying and has already 
necessitated a reprint of the volume on 


fuel bunkering. 
_ The forthcoming South American stally 
ies will be contained in two volumes, on 

dealing with River Plate ports and the 
other with the ports of Brail. These 
| works will cover all port data of value 
to persons interested in the development 
of American commercial -relations with 
Brazil and the Argentine. 

The River Plate volume will treat of 
the organization, traffic, and shipping 
facilities of the newly expanded port of 
Btenos Aires, and will devote lesser but 
adequate space to the ports of Monite- 
video, LaPlata, Rosario, and Bahia 
Blanca. In view of the progress made 
by these ports in the development of 
port facilities, and the recent great in- 
crease in the volume. of traffic handled 
by them, the surveys now under way are 
expected to disclose, for the benefit of 
American shippers and shipping. men, 
many important changes in port condi- 
tions. In the case of each port.treated, 
a brief summary will also be givep of 
transportation and traffic condition. in 
The volume on Brazil will cover some 


London Treaty (as “over-age” ships are}; 


Replacement tonnage for “over-age” 


Submarines (ships not to exceed 2,000 
tons each nor to mount guns greater 
than 5.1-inch in caliber, except that each 
nation may retain, build or acquire three 
submarines not to exceed 2,800 tons each 
in excess 6.1-inch injof the cost of wiring is spread over a 


Treaty provides for following total' of Commerce.) 


| the hinterland. 

10 of the more important ports of that 
country. Because of: different conditions 
in many of the Brazilian states in re- 
spect to taxation and tariff, and because 
of the resulting traffic decentralization, 
this volume will cover more area, geo- 
graphically, than the one on the River 
Plate ports. 


Inasmuch as detailed information con- 
cerning South American ports has not 
hitherto been available in a form suit- 
able for ready reference, it has been found 
necessary, in preparing the ground- 
work for these studies, to examine hun- 
dreds of official publications in- Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and 
| French, with a view to extracting the 
basic data for each port ‘and region: 

The information thus secured is subse- 
quently checked and amplified by Ship- 
ping Board investigators in the field. 
Details as to port dues and practices 
cargo handling equipment, berthing and 
storage facilities, and many other por 
matters are added by these investigators, 
who make a personal inspection, in each 
port, of all harbor facilities, including 
public and private docks, quays, ware- 
houses, shipyards, marine railways, ship 
repair plants, and dry docks. 

These surveys deal not only with the 
physical and mechanical features of each 
port, but with the economic features 
as well. In other words, the complete 
work in each case will give not only the 
facts relating to the mechanics of port 
operation, and the harbor regulations, 
charges, and practices, but will also pre- 
sent a picture of the past and present 
volume of shipping and trade, and the 
jcharacter and extent of the resources 
of the hinterland. 

The confusing regulations at present 
prevailing in many of the ports of South 
America, the widely varying practices 
and details of port procedure, the per 
plexing customs formalities, and the*dif- 
ferent monetary systems and standards 
of weights and measures, do not lessen 
the difficulties of the surveys which the 
Shipping Board is now conducting in co- 
operation with the Department of Com- 
merce. But these confusing and some- 
times contradictoty elements do render 
the surveys all the more important from 
|the standpoint of the American ship- 
owner and shipper, who for the first time 
will have complete and authentic infor- 
mation concerning port conditions in this 
region where American trade has re- 
cently shown such amazing growth. 





} 
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submarine tonnage: United Sttaes, Brit- 
ish Empire, and Japan, 52,700 to each. 
Present. submarine. strength built, 
building, and appropriated for is as folr 
lows: United States, ships, 127; ton- 
nagé, 90,810; British Empire, ships, 663 
tonnage, 63,324; Japan, ships, 71; toy 
| nage, 77,842. ; 
All three nations are over the treaty 
limit in submarine tonnage, but of the 
tonnage built or building or appropria 
for, the following replacement may ‘be 
laid ;down (as “over-age” ships. are 
scrapped) in order that on Dec, 31,.1936, 
the full treaty tonnage allowed each 
nation may be filled. 


| 





| United British 

States Empire Japan 

930... eee mesa .cincauitedl 11,491 *18,200 
PY Se. 2,970 1,606 «vere: . 
TER es 060 6us aun 6,960 iat ne ove 
BOER iscrvervacece 15,170 2,555 sees 
1086 ies sccsde 7,610 1,605 severe 
1 a ee 5,310 3,270 seees 
11 Ramiele 1,910 1,520 cx aae 





*Of which"12,000 tons may be completed 





United British |by Dee. 31, 1936. 
States Eaoite Japan 
a ... 116,429 = 111,419 ” 4 : : 

feteees ma 1 ib beenage iva Electrical Devices in England 
TONE bi shenaan 3,153 , 2,025 1,540/ Northwestern England is one of the 
— RFaREO ORS (80 Bee pice 770| most densely populated and industrial- 
BR ai aang Ganah0) 2'960 #200) ized sections of the United Kingdom, 
$ODBs siguidnses Sih ee baienn e. 5,200 | Containing 10,000,000 inhabitants and a 


large percentage. of the industries. The 
demand for household electrical appli- 
ances in this area depends primarily 
upon the cost of the article itself and 
the installation costs. The various mu- 
nicipalities are encouraging the use of 
electric current, since the generation and 
sale of current is confined to the city 
government in most localities. Payment 





period up to three years. (Department 
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Smaller Towns | 
_ Of Maine Given | 
* “Bank Facilities 


‘State Has Had No Bank Fail-; 





. | | 
» ure in Last Three Years, Business activity during the week endeajonly a fractional change from a week | 


| 


Commissioner of Banks 
Annis Declares 





By Sanger N. Annis 

Bank Commissioner, State of Maine 

No industry, no business, no line of 
endeavor is of more vital importance to 
the prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple of our State than our banking in- 
stitutions. They furnish secure deposi-| 
tories for the savings of our people, 
banking facilities for the development 
and conduct of our agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises, and 
the means to enable many individuals to 
own homes, Approximately 29 per cent 
of the savings deposits of trust com- 
panies, 30 per cent of the deposits of 
savings banks and practically all funds 
of loan and building associations are} 
oe on local real estate mortgages. | 

The banking facilities of Maine are| 
afforded by 47 trust companies with 53, 
branches and 12 agencies and resources 
of $214,225,494; 52 national banks with 
resources of $160,048,000; 32 savings 
banks with resources of $126,843,439; 
and 36 loan and building associations wiih 
resources of $24,309,382, a total of $525,- 
426,315. Deposits in these institutions) 
ge to $429,556,142. At the begin- 

ng of the present century the totai 
resources of all banking institutions in 
Maine amounted to $134,000,000, with de- 
posits of $103,000,000. There has been 
no failure of any bank in Maine for more 
than three years. 

Some of our institutions have availed 
themselves of opportunities to enlarge! 
their sphere of usefulness by extending 
to ameter tommunities banking facil1- 
ties and service equal to those enjoyed 
by citizens of larger towns and cities, 
and in several instances have been i 
ful in correcting unsatisfactory ‘condi- 
tions, with results beneficial to the in- 
terests of the people in the communities 
served. 


Centralized Sugar 
Marketing Favored 











i 


Advisory Agency of Farm) 
Board Outlines Problems 
Before Industry | 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
refiners distribute in the territory west’ 
of Chicago and north of Texas annually 
from 500,000 to 600,000 tons of cane 
sugar. Consequently western producers 
are forced to market from 250,000 to 
300,000 tons annually in eastern and! 
southern States. ; 
vere penalty on the industry and is not 
of the slightest benefit to sugar consum- 
ers, since delivered prices are not at all 
affected. The unnecessary and excess 
cross-hauls simply inure to the benefit 
of the carriers, and are taken out of 
the pockets of the producers. 

Obviously, what we need to remedy 
his situation is a centralized agency 
‘or marketing our commodity. . This, we 
understand can be accomplished under 
section 10 of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. You are familiar with the pro- 
visions of that section and it is, there- 
fore, not necessary to further discuss 
its provisions at this time. 

Regarding the rapidly growing menace | 
f Philippine competition, that question , 
‘has received so much publicity in eon- 
gressional debates, and in statements 
by practically all national and State 
farm organizations that it would ap- 
pear to be unnecessary for us to go into 
detail. 

. Finally, as to the troublesome factor | 
of shipments of sugar from seaboard 
refining points. via Government-owned 
and subsidized barge lines, we wish to 
say that sugar is shipped from Cuba 
to New Orleans, where it passes through 
a refinery, whence it is transported by 
barge line to Mississippi River points, 
and thence by railroads touching those 
points, at approximately 10 cents a hun- 
dred less than the rail rates which the 
domestic producers are compelled to pay. 

There are other advantages which the 
foreign sugar receives by the use of 
this barge line, one of which is the 
free storage of sugar in Government 
warehouses at terminal points for a 
period of 60 days. This, of course, is a 
privilege. which is not enjoyed by the 
domestic producers. , 

As far as the barge lines enable grain 
growers to obtain lower transportation 
rates than would be otherwise possible, 
they are of advantage to the Ameri- 
can farmer. The establishment of rates 
on foreign in-bound products, such as 
sugar, is of no advantage to the farmer 
and in the case of sugar, is actually a 
disadvantage. Suppose through the 

ency of the Farm Board these rela- 
$e low sugar rates could be increased, 

ight this not in turn permit the es- 
tablishment of even lower grain rates 
than now obtain on large shipments cov- 
“g's gtain destined for export. 

n conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is our 
opinion the Federal Farm Board is ‘in 
a position to render valuable and ma- 
terial aid in the solution of the many 
problems now confronting the domestic 
sugar industry, and we. feel confident 
that the spirit of helpfulness which the 
members have so far manifested in our 
industry betokens an improvement in 
the present deplorable conditions. 

The Sugar Beet and Sugar Cane Ad- 
vissory Committee: 

Charles M. Kearney, chairman, Mor- 
rill, Nebr., director, Non-stock Coopera- 
tive Beet Growers Association of Ne- 
braska. 

Ralph Clark, secretary, Eaton, Colo.,/ 
president, National Beet Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

C. R. Oviatt, East Lansing, Mich., 
beet grower and member of extension 
division of Michigan State College, in 
charge of sugar beet extension activities. | 

Percy A. Lemann, Donaldson, Lou- | 
isiana, vice president, American Sugar | 
Cane League. | 

Fred Cummings, Fort Collins, Colo., 
president, Mountain States Beet Growers 
Association, 

E. J. Caire, Edgard, La., sugar cane 
grower and manufacturtr. 
siden, H. Love, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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rers’ Association. 





Federal Finance 


|declined from both the preceding week ; 


This constitutes a se-} 


t, United Stats Beet Sugar Man-|affected by diminution of production. 
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Business 


Trade Expansion for Week 





Wholesale Prices Showed Slight Change From Previous 
Week But Fell Off 13 Per Cent From Last Year, 
Commerce Department Finds 





Sept. 13, 1930, as measured by bank/|ago declined from the week ended Sept. 
debits, outside New York City, registered!14, 1929. The average prices for rep- 
an increase of 6 per cent over the pre-|resentative stocks, although increasing 
ceding period but declined from the cor-|over the previous week, were lower than 
responding week in 1929, the Depart-|last year. Bond prices during the past 
ment of Commerce announced Sept. 19.! week were 5 per cent higher than dur- 
The announcement follows in full text: |ing the corresponding week, a year ago. 

Wholesale prices in general showea|Interest rates for~both call and time 


| slight change from the level of a week;money were higher during the week of 


ago, but fell off 13 per cent from the|Sept. 13, than during the preceding week, 
pices that ruled at the end of the period| Both rates were lower than in 1929. 
of Sept. 13, 1929. Prices for iron and) for the week ended Sept. 6, 1980, in- 
steel is measured by the composite index | creases occurred in the = of ae 
i ets over the 
and the gorresponding week in 1929. Mid- | areata cried alle ‘the activity of 
dling cotton at New York declined from | steel mills, bituminous coal production, 
both comparative periods. Number 2 red| freight car loadings, and the value of 
aus s ee ee piithough | building contracts awarded oor 
] i i ; | Bank loans and discounts, cotton re- 
chek considerably lower |eeipts at principal — = the priens 
; ate | j s recorde 
Bank loans and discounts of Federal |! ee ee ee uk the week 


: oe + | increases 
reserve member banks while recording! ended Sept. 15, 1928, two years ago. 
+ 





WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, Average 1923-25=100) 
A 








Sept. Sept. ug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept, Sept. 

13 6 30 23 14 7 15 x 

1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1928 
Steel operations ..,.........00+5 £e jovee 4a “SB § W683 tise Tse 191.0 
Bituminous-coal production ,........... 82.7 92.9 87.2 111.5 °97.1 91.7 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. ..... 117.0 118.1 118.6 142.3 141.9 119.7 
Freight-car loadings ..........0++5 o-+.- 89.3 102.7 98.1 120.3 106.2 108.4 
*Lumber production .....sccscesee vse 59.7 68.5 69.0 93.6 macs 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) . 54.6 63.7 110.7 128.0 97.9 96.7 
Wheat receipts . eee 224.9 169.8 222.3 146.8 151.3 189.2 
Cotton receipts .. 136.5 119.6 93.8 *172.1 136.9 137.3 122.8 
Cattle receipts ... a weeee 97.5 96.5 76.0 100.0 94.0 120. 95.9 
Hog receipts .,,,. coe ee 51.8 .58.7 58.1 69.2 63,8 : 53.0 
Price No. 2 wheat ..., 62.0 61.2 638.6 62.0 97.7 96.9 x 82.2 
Price cotton middling ............ 40.8 43.0 (419 41.2 69.9 70.6 i 713 
Price iron and steel, composite .. 78.9 79.2 79.4 79.7 88.2 88.2 i 84.8 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........ ..... 768 77.5 77.5 129.0 129.0 +5 105.1 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) .,..... 83.4 83.5 833 82.8 963 96.3 , 99.7 
Bank debits outside New York City 99.8 94.1 98.8 110.0 136.9 121.6 125.9 111.0 
Bank loans and discounts ........ 134.5 134.7 134.4 134.4 137.2 137.2 126.5 126.8 
Interest rates, call money ........ 60.6 58.2 48.5 56.5 197.9 187.9 178.8 181.8 
Business failures ....05...cccccees 113.8 82.6 115.7 107.1 97.5 73.7 90.5 ~78.9 
Stock prices Regia he Moan 1505 0s eae 210.5 208.0 206.2 202.5 308.0 312.8 209.9 209.1 
Bond prices Coat ecto neers necaccees 108.6 108.6 108.3 108.0 103.1 103.1 107.8 107.7 
{Interest rates, time money ........ 15.4 743 74.3 74.3 205.7% 205.7 160.0 148.6 
Federal reserve ratio ............: 104.9 104.3 105.7 105.7 95.1 94.4 87.7 88.5 
"Composite Index-New York Times . ..... Ss, Ore eek TORS. TORR cc.” a es 
Compesite Index-Business Week .. ..?:.. 83.5 86.8 89.0 106.1 106.6 


“Revised. tRelative to weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown, 


‘Dates for Hearings 


On Bond Debts Set 


Arguments to Be Held on Pe- 
titions Filed Against Two 
Florida Cities and County 


Changes of Status 
illo, 
State Banks 


Indiana, Nebraska, North Carolina 








Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: . 

Farmers State Bank, Converse, closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: 

Arnold State Bank and Security State 
Bank, both of Arnold, reorganized and re- 
opened under title of former. j 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Sept. 19. 
Arguments on petitions for writs of 
' mandamus against the cities of Sanford 


North Carolina: John Mitchell, Bank 
Examiner, has announced: and West Palm Beach, Fla., to require 
Raleigh Bank & Trust Co. Raleigh,|the levy of sufficient taxes to care for | 


ciosed. 

_ Page Trust Co., Aberdeen, named liquidat- 
ing agent for the Raleigh Bank & Trust Co., 
and authorized to open a branch in Raleigh. 


| the bonded indebtedness of the munici- 
|palities have been set for Oct. 2 follow- 
ling filing answers to the petitions with 
the State Supreme Court here Wednes- 
day, Sept. 17. Arguments on a similar 
petition against the tax collector and 
county commissioners of Sarasota County 
will be heard Oct. 7, the answer having 
been filed in this case at the same time 
the municipalities replied to the petitions. 

Filing of the petitions followed alleged 
threats of defalcation by the cities and 
counties of their bonded indebtedness, is- 
sued for the most part during the boom 
days of 1925 when millions in bonds for 
| the purpose of improvements and expan- 
sion of utility service were issued. Since 





Georgia Is Planning 
Uniform Electrie Rate, 





Costs Now Vary Greatly in Dif- 
ferent Parts of State 





State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Sept. 19. 

State-wide uniformity in rates for 
wholesale, municipal and commercial 
electric service is contemplated in a sur- 
vey of conditions throughout the State 
now under way, aecording to announce- 
ment by the chairman, James A. Perry. 

The Georgia Power Company, which is | 
the only public utility in the State fur- 
nishing electric service, likewise has been 
directed to assemble information as to 
rates and service, so that the whole mat- 
ter may be considered by the Commis- 
sion at a series of hearings beginning on 
Nov. 17, the chairman stated. 

The surveys by the Commission and 
the power company are the result of an 
order of the Commission directing the 
company to show cause why wholesale, 
commercial and municipal electric rates 
should not be uniform throughout the 
territory. 


or less financial stringency, the munici- 
palities, the petitions state, have found 
themselves unable to meet expenses evén 
with tax rates set so high as to cause 
protests from property owners. 


A total of 13 petitions for mandamus 
writs were submitted to the court Sept. 
2, eight of them being directed at offi- 
cials of Sarasota County and the others 
at the municipality officials. At that 
time, ,attorneys for the bondholders 
stressed the gravity of the general situ- 
ation in a long string of south Florida 
communities, where they declared that 
|rebellion against local high taxes had 
| brought about a condition of almost open 
repudiation of bond issues that were 

Chairman Perry pointed out that |foated at a time when values were in- 
within the past yedr the Georgia Power | flated and hopes of permanent prosperity 
Company has absorbed several independ- | £° firmly established as to easily ineur 
ent electric service corporations and |™0re obligations than normal conditions 
municipal plants throughout. the State, |CoUld ever manage. 
and the rate schedules of these various 
systems have not been altered materially , 
since the merger. The result is widely | 
varying rates for the same class of serv- 
ice in different sections of Georgia, the 
chairman said, a condition which the | 
Commission desires to remedy as soon as 
possible. - 

Preston S, Arkwright, president of the 
Georgia Power Company, has filed a pro- 
test with the Commission against the | 
proposal to establish uniform rates, 
throughout the State, declaring that such 
a plan would reduce the company’s reve- 
nue almost $500,000 a year. This reduc- 
tion, he said, could not be borne by the 
company, in view of the fact that new 
rates established by the Commission 
within the past two years had cut the 


Foreign Exchange 





New York, Sept. 19.--The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign cyrrencies are as 
shown below: 





















company’s revenue $2,000,000. pte ed oe fete ik tees 139428 
Representatives of several large tex-! Bulgaria (lev) ........e.06 eoeed -7229 
tile manufacturing plants in various sec-! Czechoslovakia (krone) ......+ 2.9672 
tions of the State have requested the| Denmark (krone) 26.7601 
Commission to furnish them with the re- |: England (pound) .,. 485.9730 
sults of the surveys before a final hear- (parkee) vee — 
ing is held to determine the matter of | ¢cance (lrane) 3. 

: . i y (reichsmark) 23.8316 
uniform rates, Chairman Perry stated.| Greece (drachma) ... 1.2955 
The Georgia Municipal Rate Association) Hungary (pengo) 17.5120 
also has filed notice that it desires to be| Italy (lira) ............ ; 5.2371 
heard in the matter. srotporiante (gutlder). .crcéecre none 

Since the power companyaghas more) SOrway (Krome) ......yeseeeees 0s 
than 500 wholesale sumaceene in Georgia, poland (shoty) «..++-seeeseeers 11.2056 
: : , gual (escudo) ....e-eeeeee- 4,4933 
it will be necessary to check consumption| Rymania (leu) 5964 
records for the past year in order to ar-| Spain (peseta) .......2.....2.., 10.6897 
rive at a basis for adjustment of rates,| Sweden (krona) ......... sees 26.8653 
Chairman Perry pointed out. Switzerland (franc) .....seeeees 19.4060 

eg teseeneeremeenneieneemenengeneienes Yugoslavia (dinar) ....6...00+. 1.7712 
Copper Mining in Chile | (OnE (Shinghal tael) 20000000 402887 

The copper mines of the Antofagasta| China (Mexican dollar) 29.0312 
district (Chile) operated at a little more| China (Yuan dollar) one 
than 60 per cent of their normal capacity / ee yrapee) 49.3984 
in the second quarter of the present year. Snabnare (dollar). | 56.0883 
Low production costs can be maintained! Canada (dollar) .. - 100.1130 
only if plants are operated at full capac-| Cubn (peso) ...1.....seveeeeee 99.9518 
ity, and now that the principal mines are; Mexico (peso) ........seeeeesee 47.3437 
operating below capacity undoubtedly| Argentina (peso, gold) ....+...+ 82.6292 
there has been an increase in costs. The pete (eerere) PEPER VALUE dee) soeaes 
labor situation has not been seriously Uruguay (peso) veo. cesestees: 83.4583 

¥ i O) coorononsreeces . 
(Department of Commerce.) ; ree pean coossenscee SOmean 
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Attorney General’s Ruling 
Is That Custodianship of 
Hospital Securities Is Not 
Banking 





State of Minnesota: | 
St. Paul, Sept. 19. 


A State bank in Minnesota without 
trust powers connot act ‘as depositary 
under a bondholders’ protective agree- 
ment, according to an opinion by Assist- 
lant Attorney General, W. H. Gurnee, in 
the form of a letter dated Sept. 16 to 
Leonard, Street and Deinard, of Minne- 
apolis, The immediate occasion for the 
ruling was the proposal that the Peoples 
State Bank of Glencoe act as depositary 
of certain mortgage bonds of Saint An- 
drew Hospital Association. Mr. Gurnee 
holds that the duties of the bank in con-: 
nection therewith are not “in any way 
related to,the business of banking.” 

The ruling follows in full text: 

With your letter of Sept. 12, 1930,' 
you have submitted copy of the First 
Bondholders’ Protective Agreement for 
ithe. deposit of certain mortgage bonds of 
Saint Andrews Hospital Association, The 
Peoples State Bank of Glencoe, Minn., a 
State banking istitution, organized 
junder the laws of this State, is named 
lin this agreement as a depositary to re- 
ceive and hold certain bonds issued by 
the Hospital Association, to issue trans- 
ferable certificates of deposit to the 
bondholders, to register the certificates of 
deposit and any transfers thereof in 
books to be kept for that purpose, to de- 
termine upon evidence satisfactory to it 
'that another than the record owner of 
any sych certificate is entitled to a trans- 
fer thereof in consequence of the death, 
| bankruptcy or insolvency of any -holder 
of a certificate, to issue new certificates 
upon proof that those issued have been 
lost, mutilated or restroyed and upon re- 
ceiving a bond of indemnity. The de- 
positary is authorized to deal with the| 








- |bonds deposited in the same manner and 





to the same extent as if the depositors’ 
committee were the absolute owner 
thereof, and is autherized to transfer and 
deliver and dispose of any such bonds in 
‘accordance with the written order of the 
committee. The depositors of the bonds 
constitute certain individuals, designated 
as a committee, their attorneys in fact to; 
carry out the purposes of the agreement, 
jand this committee is given extensive 
powers enumerated in the agreement. The 
depositary, by the terms of the instru- 
ment, is not liable except for actual bad 
faith in the discharge of its duties. The 
bondholders’ agreement is lengthy, and 
contains the usual stereotyped provisions 
| ordinarily found in such instruments, and 
which we make no attempt to set forth. 
The question arises whether a State bank- 
ing corporation without trust powers is 
authorized to act as such depositary. 

Mason’s Statutes, sections 7635 and 
‘7636, define a bank. We have repeatedly 
| advised the Commissioner of Banks that 
|a State bank has only such powers as 
are expressly conferred by statute or 
| are incidental to the business of bank- 
jing. We do not think that the duties 
imposed upon and assumed by the Peo- 
ples State Bank of Glencoe, pursuant to 
the terms of this agreement, are in any 
| way related to the business of bank- 
ing, but are rather duties and powers 
which might appropriately be exercised 
by a trust company or a bank with trust 
powers. We have always advised the 
Commissioner of Banks that State banks 
should be confined strictly to the pur- 
poses for which they are organized, and 
not be permitted to take on duties which 
would involve liabilities that would not | 
| appear upon the books of the bank. 

It is therefore our opinion that the 
Peoples State Bank of Glencoe may not 
lawfully act as depositary under the 
agreement in question. 


Few Bank Failures 
Occur in Kentucky 




















Insolvency Record Low Com- 
pared With Other States 


Commonwealth “of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Sept. 19. 


Kentucky has had few bank failures 
compared with other States, the State 
Banking Commissioner, O. S. Denny, 
stated orally Sept. 17. | ‘ 

The following eaten was made 
available by Mr. Denny: 

During the period from 1921 to 1929, 
based on the number of banks operating 
June 30, 1920, only 7.4 per cent of the 
banks in Kentucky failed, compared to 
\a17 per cent of the banks in Florida, 
56.8 per cent of the banks in South Da- 
kota, 50 per cent of the New Mexico 
banks, 49 per cent of the South Caro- 
lina banks, 47.8 per cent of the Norta 
‘Carolina banks, 47 per-cent of the Mon- 
\tana banks, 43 per cent of the Georgia 
banks, 32 per cent of the Idaho banks, 











30 per cent of the Wyoming banks. 

| A minimum paid-in capital stock of 
$15,000 is required in Kentucky for ‘the 
organization of State banks, whereas in 
many of the States having a large num-| 
ber of failures the capital stock may 
be as low as $5,000. In’ several States 
having many failures there are a large 
number of private banks, whereas~Kerl- 
tucky has no private banks. 

Farm mortgages held by Kentucky 
‘banks are written in much the same form 
as are short-term loans. In other words, 
farm mortgages are quite generally writ- 
ten for four, six and 12 months’ 
periods, and are renewed from time to 
|time as necessary. Thus, a high degree 
of farm mortgage liquidity is maintained 
by banks, and this condition is of pri- 
mary importance to successful banking 
during trying financial periods. Ken- 
tucky has experienced no such economic 
reverses during recent years as the boll 
weevil brought to the Old South, or as 
the inflation and resultant deflation of 
\land values wrought in Florida. 


Egyptian Henna Market 


The average annual henna crop of 
|Egypt is estimated at approximately 1,- 
000 metric tons of which 700 to 750 tons 
are exported, mainly to France and the 
| United States. Although France ap- 
pears to be the largest consumer of 
Egyptian henna, reports in the local 
trade indicate that a considerable por- 
tion of the quantity sent to France is re- 
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30 per cent of the Arizona banks and|4 


exported to the United States. (Depart-; 
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Bank Supervision 


Greater Increase 
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Insurance Department Director Says Number of Com- 
panies Has Doubled in Last Decade, With Even 


Shown in Assets 





State of North Carolina: 


During the past 10 years the building 
and loan associations of North Carolina 
have advanced-from 168 in number with 
assets of $23,000,000 to 233 with total 
resources of $96,000,000, the Director of 
the Building and Loan Division of the 
State Department of Insurance, O, K. 
LaRoque, told the Raleigh Kiwanis Club 
in a recent address. 

“During 1929 the assets of our asso- 
ciations increased nearly $1,000,000,” 
said Mr. LaRoque, “and during this pe- 
riod more than 6,000 homes were fi- 
nanced, valued at more than $20,000,000. 
Thus 6,000 families were transformed 
from houserenters into contented home- 
owners, and through the operations of 
these associations in financing the own- 
ership of these homes the tax values in 
the communities affected increased $20,- 
000,000. The home owner becomes a 
better citizen because of his material in- 


| terest in the community. 


“To the nonborrowing members, more 
than $4,500,000 in profits were returned 


ito shareholders in the form of-eash divi- 


dends last year, The expense of opera- 
tion is less than 1 per cent of capital in- 
vested, These associations are sub- 
jected to frequent audits by a force of 
men working under the supervision of 
the Insurance Commission. These audits 





Raleigh, Sept. 19. 

are made in a thorough manner and 
without notice to the associations, Un- 
der instructions from the Commissioner, 
all parties handling funds of these asso- 
ciations are required to be under bond 
in amounts from $10,000 to $50,000 dol- 
lars each depending on the size of the 
association. 

“Since under the law building and loan 
associations may not invest their funds 
in anything other than first mortgages 
on real estate, and these loans based on 
a reasonable appraisal value, it is next 
to impossible for a shareholder in one 
of these organizations to sustain loss. 
The safety of investment is beyond ques- 
tion, and the value of these organiza- 
tions in developing the communities of 
the State cannot be measured in terms 
of gollars and cents. Their greatest 
value comes from the encouragement of 
thrift and self help in the development 
of home owning communities, the basis 
of real substantial progress. We cannot 
“live at home” so long as we are required 
to pay weekly or monthly tribute to the 
landlord. This rental load is being re- 
lieved in North Carolina through mutual 
building and loan associations, to the 
tune of more than $20,000,000 per year. 
They fully merit the support of the peo- 
ple and the Government.” 


|| Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments | 


Awards just announced by the Bureau} of 1926, representing State inheritance 


of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows: 

T. H. Hoagland Estate 


Estate of Thomas H. Hoagland, 
Thomas Gordon Hoagland et al., Exec- 
utors, Rockaway, N. J. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax and interest in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $28,828.78. 

Of the overassessment $27,948.22 is 
due to the allowance of a credit under 


the provisions of section 301 (b), Reve-|@ certain partnership, 


taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 

Wilfred W. Fry, Philadelphia, Pa, An 
overassessment of income tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 


tog Z 
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Banks to Resign 





Request Follows Court Order © 


Closing New Hampshire 
Firm and Tying Up 11 
Millions in Deposits 





State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Sept. 19. 


Governor Charles W. Tobey and his | 
council have advised Bank Commissioner / 


Arthur E. Dole that the best interests 
of the State would be served by his resig- 
nation from office, according to a states 
ment issued by the Governor Sept. 18. Mr, 


Dole has’ refused to resign, the state- 
ment adds. 


Commissioner Dole was appointed Sept. 
15, 1925, for a six-year term. The State 
law provides for removal from office 4 
the Governor and his council after a 
hearing for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office, it was stated 
orally at the Governor’s office, 


Information made available at the 








office of the Governor was to the effect 
that the Governor’s council deliberated 
more than seven hours before taking 
the action related above. The. meeting 
was an outgrowth of difficulties arising 
in connection with the recent! closing 
of the Merrimack River Savings Bank, 
Manchester. 

The security of loans made by the 
bank on real estate in western States 
was questioged by the Bank Commis- 
sioner. The bank was closed by court 
order, tying up some $11,000,000 in de- 
posits. 

The action of the Governor Sept. 18 
followed closely upon the indictment of 
Arthur H. Hale, former treasurer of the 
Merrimack River Savings Bank, in con- 
nection with alleged irregularities in 
handling bank accounts. f 


The statement issued by Governor 


mined at $51,843.73, Of the overassess- | Tobey follows in full text: The Governor 


ment the amount of $50,225.55 is caused 
by the allowance of the taxpayer’s pro- 
portionate share of a loss sustained by 
After an exten- 





and council conferred at length on the 
matter of the Merrimack River Savings 
Bank situation, with Bank Commissioner 
Arthur E, Dole, Attorney Genera] Ralph 
W. Davis, and the bank auditors. They 


nue Act of 1926 representing the amount |sive field investigation of the account-) advised Commissioner Dole that the best 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse-|ing records of the taxpayer and. the 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate| partnership it is determined that the 


tax return. 
tions 70. 

Of the overassessment $212.72 
caused by the allowance of deductions for 
claims against the estate paid subsequent 
to the filfng of the Federkl estate tax 
return. Section 803 (a), (1), Revenue 
Act of 1926; articles 29 and 36, Regula- 
tions 70. 

The remainder of the overassessmen 
in the amount of $667.84 is due to the 
adjustment of interest caused by the 
allowance of the above deductions and 
the credit for State inheritance taxes 
paid. 

Samuel Small Estate 


Article 9 (a), Regula-|partnership sustained a loss whereas a 


net income was erroneously reported 


js |due to the overvaluation of the closing 


inventory and the understatement of the 
cost of certain purchases madegduring 
the taxable period. Section 214 (a) (4), 
Revenue Act of 1926; article 141, Reg- 
ulations 69. 


The amount of $1,614.18, representing 


t the balance of the above overassessment, 


is due to a reduction in the amount of 
capital net gain reported since a field 
investigation of the taxpayer’s account- 
ing records disclosed that the capital net 
gain was erroneously overstated in the 
return filed. Section 208, Revenue Act 
of 1926; article 1651, Regulations 69. 


Estate of, Samuel Small, The York} Estate of Frank P. Clark, Girard 


Trust Co. and Samuel Small Jr., Execu-| Trust Company, Executor 
An overassessment of | pa. . 


tors, York, Pa. 
estate tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined in the amdunt 
of $27,451.15. 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 
of 1926 representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 


to the filing of the Federal estate tax) Article 9 (a), 


return, Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


F, C. Snedaker Estate 


Philadelphia, 
An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $387,686.06. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit’ under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Regulations 70. 

Estate of Thomas J. Avery, Ida L. 
Avery, Executrix, Atlanta, Ga. An over- 


Estate of Frank C, Snedakés, Girard, assessment of estate tax in favor of the 


Trust Company et al., Executors, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 
estate tax in favor of the above-named 


taxpayer is determined in the amount) allowance of a credit under the 


of $45,636.87, 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the 
visions of section 301(b), Revenue 
of 1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of Harriet V. S. Thorne, Victor 
Gorse Thorne et al., Executors, New 
York, N. Y. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$23,868.17. 


above-named taxpayer is determined in 


An overassessment of; the amount of $26,766.78. 


The overassessment is caused by the 


rovi- 
sions of section 301(d), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 


pro-| taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Act! Federal 


estate tax return. Article 9 


(a), Regulations 70. : 

Estate of George Edward Earnshaw, 
Girard Trust Company et al., Executors, 
Philadelphia, Paz An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$36,524.78. 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 


The overassessment is caused by the| Visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 


allowance of a credit under the provi- 
stons of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 


of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 


1926 representing the amount of State|‘t® the filing of the Federal estate tax 


inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of Frank Von Tacky, 


Titusville | Colo. 


return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Spencer Penrose 


Spencer Penrose, Colorado Springs, 
An overassessment of income tax, 


Trust Company et al., Executors, Titus-| together with an allowance for interest 


ville, Penn. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $49,672.68, 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70, 


Maffitt et al., Executors, St. Louis, M 
Nn overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $52,705.11. 

Of the overassessment $52,688.04 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301 (b), Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, representing State-in- 
heritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations ,70. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $17.07 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 
the present overassessment results in a 
proportionate reduction of the interest. 

Estate of Clarence B. Hodges, Detroit 
and Security Trust Company et al., 
Executors, Detroit, Mich. An overas- 
sessment of estate tax in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $21,406.33. 

The overassessment is caus@d by the 
allowance ef a credit under the provi- 
sions of setcion 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of John F. La Boule, First 
Wisconsin Trust Company, August C. 
Beck, and Emil J. Zingen, Executors 
Milwaukee, Wis. An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $20,703.85. 

The overassessment.is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 


Estate of Edward J. Walsh, Thos. S. lector (88 Fed. (2d) 577). 
° 








and court costs in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: Year, 1918; overassessment, $73,- 
771.42; allowance, $16,599.60. 

The overassessment and allowance re- 
sult from the judgment of the United 
States District Court for the District 
of Colorado entered in the instant case 
peneuent, to the mandate of the United 

tates Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit, Penrose v. Howbert, Coi- 






U.S. Treasury © 
Statement 


Sept. 17 
Made Public Sept. 19 


Receipts 


Customs receipts ....... $819,705.45 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
INCOME CAB: cies viccaces: 171,588,683.15 
Miscellaneous internal 
oe 4,688,852,.34 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 713,841.98 


Total ordinary receipts $177,811,082.92 
Public debt receipts 122,207,500,00 
Balance previous day 281,794,173.04 


ial ks AY me a heaihe Aus $581,812,755.96 
Expenditures 


General expenditures ..... $6,062,8864.78 
Interest on public debt .,.. 5,344,943.45 
Refunds of receipts ....... 119,069.86 
Panama Canal ............ 11,693.09 
Operations in special ac- 

GOUNEE «155i Sab 0s 00 060s 226,633.44 
“djusted service certificate 

SE GET as Ast oie sd wane 60,433.68 
Civil service retirement 

Gul ces. ckdeiseanade 36,141,89 
Investment of trust funds 263,275.88 


Total ordinary expendi- 


tures $12,125,026.07 
Other public 


debt expendi- 





CUP@S. cao... 0- . 280,029,365.25 
Balance today ... eee. 289,658,364.64 
Total teeerceeeeees ee G581, 942,755.96 


interests of the State would be served 
by his resignation from office. Commis- 
sioner Dole declined to resign. 


ee 


ee Company 
Denied New Territory 





Wisconsin Rejects Plea That 
Service Is Not Satisfactory 
At Present 





State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Sept. 19. - 

“Where evidence tends to show inade- 
quacy of service but no steps have been 
taken to secure the exercise of the Com- 
mission’s power for the correction of the 
inadequacy, public convenience and nec- 
essity do not require the entrance of a 
new company into territory already oc- 
cupied and fully covered by an existing 
company,” it was stated in a recent order 
issued by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission. 

The Commission denied an application 
iby the Union Cooperative Telephone 
Company for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity authorizing it to establish 
a telephone system in the identical ter- 
ritory served by the Ontario and Wilton 
Telephone Company. 

“The proposed system of the Union 
Cooperative Telephone Company,” the 
Commission said, “is plainly intended as 
a substitute for the existing system of 
the Ontario and Wilton Telephone Com- 
| pany in the territory covered in this pro- 
ceeding. It involves the paralleling of 
practically all of the lines of the pres- 
ent company. The record does not dis- 
close that any new territory not now 
served is intended to be served by the 
new company. 


Improvements Planned 

“The testimony shows that approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the population in 
this district was served by the Ontario 
and Wilton Telephone Company prior to 
Jan. 1, 1928, and that 50 per cent of 
|the population in the same district is 
desirous of being served by the proposed 
company.” . 

The Commission then, states that in 
1927 the Ontario and Wilton Company 
had two exchanges in the territory and 
served 440 telephone stations. The sys- 
tem was found to in excess of 70 
per cent efficient and the company had 
formulated plans for improvements in 
the service. 


On Dec. 30, 1927, however, the Com- 
mission authorized the Ontario and Wil- 
ton Company to increase its rates and 
“within a few weeks’ time there was a 
wholesale removal of: phones from op- 
eration” until at the time of the hear- 
ing upon the new aprtcnice “there were 
in operation something like 65 phones.” 
Poor service was alleged as the reason 
for this situation, but the Commission 
found that no complaint as to service 
had been made to the Commission. 


Good Service Possible 


_“The testimony shows,” the Commis 
sion said, “that had the phones not been 
removed the schedule of rates prescribed 
by the order of the Commission of Dec. 
50, 1927, would have resulted in ar in- 
crease of revenue which would have en- 
abled the company to metallicize cer- 
tain lines and improve the service on the 
other lines, but with the limited reve- 
nue available under present. conditions it 
has been impossible for the company to 
complete its program. 

“The facts as disclosed in this case 
do not seem to present a justification 
for the establishment of a new telephone 
system paralleling and competing with 
the existing lines and inevitably lepriv- 
ing the present company of a large 
amount of business. 

“The public .utility law provides an 
adequate way of obtaining good service, 
just as it prescribes a remedy for ex- 
cessive rates. The Ontario and Wilton 
Telephone Company hgs shown a dispo- 
| sition to improve the quality of service 
jand to take care of trouble when it 


arises. If this is not done by the uti 
promptly or skillfully enough to m 
the service effective, the rounds it 
apply to the Commission for, PP 











7 Annual Cumulative Index 
a 


Is issued, after March 4.0f each year, 


Set ae 


issue. 
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VOL. V. _ NO. 170 


? The Weekly Index. 
os pagel btbliched in every Monday 


age reference used is the Yearly Index 
which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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Distribution of Tax Burdens 


under Utah System + + + + 


Property in State Earns 25 Per Cent of Total 
Income But Provides Nearly All of Revenue, 
Says Member of Equalization Board 


By R. E. HAMMOND 
Member, Board of Equalization, State of Utah 


in operation before Utah became 

a State and was written into the 

- Constitution in much the same form in 

which it had been‘in operation during 

Territorial days, so it is really older 
than the State of Utah. 

The fact that the system was made 
part of our organic law has made it 
impossible to make any substantial 
change except through the laborious 
process of amending the Constitu- 
tion. Consequently, comparatively few 
changes have been made during the 
past 35 years. 


T= GENERAL property tax was 


& 


At the time ‘the Constitution was 
adopted our tax ‘system ;was a consist- 
ent featate of the State government 
and was formulated in keeping with 
the elementary stage of industrial de- 
velopment in the State at that time. 
Almost revolutionary changes have 
taken place in our mode of living, in 
our means of earning a livelihood and 
in-the forms of wealth during the past 
35 years, but no basic alteration has 
been made in the general property tax. 

Are there basic inequalities in the 
tax system? Let us examine the basis 
upon which it is founded and see 
whether the present system meets the 
requirements of today. 

The annual property tax of the past 
few years has been about $20,000,000. 
This is for State, school, county and 
municipal purposes. In addition to 
this amount about $3,500,000 to $4,000,- 
000 is now being raised from special 
taxes. The greater part of this revenue 
comes from the gasoline tax and is used 
for road purposes. 

The $20,000,000 tax has been raised 
from levies cn property and almost all 
of it has come from tangible property. 
During the past year or two less than 
1.5 per cent of this $20,000,000 has been 
raised from the tax on intangible prop- 
erty. 

Approximately 52 per cent of all the 
general property taxes come from real 
estate and buildings. A little more 
than 25 per cent comes from mines and 
utilities. The remainder is levied on 
livestock and other forms of tangible 
personal property. 
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We should examine the situation 
from the standpoint of ability to pay 
taxes because after all that is one of 
the fundamental questions in any plan 
of taxation. Is there any consideration 
in a property tax as to one’s ability to 
pay? No, because property ownership 
does not necessarily represent taxable 
ability. 

The sole question in a property tax 
is a determination of the value of the 
property in question. True, certain 
classes of property have a market value 


which is determined by their earning 
capacity but this is not true of all prop- 
erty nor is it true of any property at 
all times because there are circum- 
stances when property has no earning 
capacity whatsoever but still has a 
market value. 

John C. Watson, Director of the De- 
partment of Taxation and Statistics, 
Illinois Agricultural . Association, has 
prepared some very significant infor- 
mation relative to the income received 
from all sources in Utah and in other 
States of the Nation. 

His estimate for Utah shows that 
during the past few years the average 
annual income has been about. $280,- 
000,000 per year. Of this total only 
about 25 per cent’comes from property 
while the remaining 75 per cent or about 
$210,000,000 is the result of personal 
services such as wages, salaries and 
commissions. 

. How is the tax system applied to this 
estimated earning capacity of approxi- 
mately $280,000,000? We levy a tax of 
$20,000,000 upon property which earns 
only 25 per cent of the income and we 
levy not one cent of tax on the source 
of income which represents 75 per cent 
of the total. 

A 

In other words, about $210,000,000 
income earned in this State pays no 
State or local tax. The burden of the 
general property tax falls entirely upon 
that property which produces only one- 
fourth of all the income of the State. 

If we are to present an accurate pic- 
ture of the situation we must consider 
still another angle in the inequalitieg 
which exist. The $70,000,000 net in- 
come which has been the average re- 
turn from property in the State each 
year during the past few years includes 
the income from intangible property as 
well as from all other kinds of prop- 
erty. 

But how much of this burden of 
$20,000,000 does intangible property 
bear? We have already shown that the 
total revenue received from intangible 
property amounted to less than 1.5 per 
cent of the total receipts from general 
property taxes. It is impossible to state 
accurately the amount of intangible 
property in the State. Returns of the 
Federal income tax showing the earn- 
ings from intangible property in the 
State indicate that there is at least 
$250,000,000 of this class of property 
owned by Utah residents. 

The question naturally arises: Is in- 
tangible property which yields less 
than 1.5 per cent of the total general 
property tax revenue in the State bear- 
ing its fair share of the burden of tax- 
ation? Furthermore, is it fair to the 
owner of tangible property to have 
property ownership the sole criterion 
of taxpaying ability? 


[ nsect Diet of Young Bass 


Study of Fish Food in Nebraska Lakes 
By FRANK B. O’°CONNEL 


Secretary, Game and Park Commission, State of Nebraska 


ILL THE ‘Nebraska Game Com- 
mission be operating insect 
hatcheries in the future? 

From scientific’ studies now being 
made by the Commission it is not be- 
yond the realm of possibility that 
hatcheries will be built where countless 
millions of tiny aquatic insects will be 
raised and dumped into nursery ponds 
as food for young fish. 

It is the aim and desire of the Ne- 
braska Game Commission to get accu- 
rate and scientific data relative to the 
life of fish. It is realized that in the 
past there has been a tremendous waste 
in stocking and raising fish because too 
little was known regarding spawning, 
food, disease, water conditions, etc. 
Hatchery officials and fish culturists 
have known that certain things hap- 
pened, but they seldom knew exactly 
why these conditions came about. Not 
enough attention has been given to in- 
vestigation and experimental work. 

A field. laboratory has been set up in 
the lake group in Cherry County, while 
a small experimental laboratory is in 
operation at Lincoln. The field unit 
deals primarily with natural condition, 
while the Lincoln unit is working more 
along experimental lines. For exam- 

le, the field laboratory in Cherry 
unty has been studying the water 
conditions, the plant life and the food 
of the perch and bass in such lakes. 
The Lincoln unit is experimenting in 
the forced culture of insects consumed 
by small fish and diseases to which 
game fish fall prey. 

One of the problems that confronts 
the investigators is why Hackberry 
Lake, with its splendid vegetation and 
its countless millions of insects, does 
not coutain many fisk. As a matter of 
fact, the fish have not been doing as 
well in Hackberry Lake as they have in 
some of the others where the food is 
much less. 


At this writing it is impossible to say 
definitely what the answer may be. 
However, several factors are being 
dealt with and it is believed that ulti- 
mately the problem will be solved. This 
may take considerable experimental 
work, but the solution is believed not 
impossible. For example, it may be 
that the trouble in this lake is because 
of the tremendous amount of vegeta- 
tion; in other words, the vegetation has 
become so abundant it has covered all 
the available spawning ground with 
muck and this putrid, muddy bottom 
does not permit spawning. In good 
spawning lakes there should be large 
areas of water from 6 to 30 inches deep 
where the bottom is sandy or contains 
gravel and where there is little vege- 
tation. Such nlaces are not to be found 
in Hackberry Lake at the present time. 

A very interesting feature of the 
work now being done is a study of the 
digestive tracts of small bass and perch 
as well as a study of the tracts of the 
adult bass and perch. Small bass from 
the State hatcheries and several lakes 
are taken and the tracts studied. At 
the time of this writing the stomach 
contents of 35 bass had been studied. 
These little fishes were about three 
weeks old and were from thé Cherry 
County lakes. The stomach content 
was found to be very much the same 
in all the specimens taken. Those 
specimens taken from the hatcheries 
and nursery ponds have not as yet been 
completed. 

The small bass used in this experi- 
ment were the large-mouth bass. They 
were from one-half to three-quarters 
inch in length. Practically everything 
found in their stomachs consisted 
of microscopic crustacea. This was 
namely of _two orders: Cladocera 
(called water fleas because, of their 
jumping movements) and Copepada 
(commonly called cyclops because of 
one median. eye). 
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Lack of Serious Interest and Study 


by Educators Viewed as Responsible for Present Conditions 


By WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 
Specialist in Rural Education Problems, Federal Office of Education 


OME OF THE most perplexing 
S problems retarding educational 

progress in America at the present 
time are those relating to the large gen- 
eral task of providing an acceptable 
type of secondary education in rural 
areas. 

Educators everywhere agree that the 
high school is an integral part of the 
American public-school system, and 
there is common insistence that public 
education should be democratic both in 
the sense that equivalent educational 
opportunities be made available to ‘all 
children irrespective of the location of 
their parental habitat and in the sense 
that the character of this education’ be 
adapted as closely as possible to the 
needs of all the children of all the 
people. 

As a result of this widespread atti- 
tude toward the high school, the num- 
ber of secondary schools is increasing 
rapidly; such schools are becoming 
widely distributed throughout the coun- 
try, and the educational content of this 
level of education is undergoing radi- 
cal changes. The term “common school” 
is coming to be as accurately applied 
to the high school as to the elementary 
schools. 

This popularization of the idea of 
secondary education has resulted in the 
demand that high-school opportunities 
be made as readily available in rural 
and sparsely settled communities as in 
urban centers. 

This, demand, together with the ac- 
ceptance by educational authorities of 
the idea that a secondary education is 
the universal right of every American 
child, have led all over this Nation to 
the expenditure of extreme efforts to 
the end that high-school opportunities 
shall be provided for all rural children. 
These efforts have usually resulted in 
the establishment of very small high 
schools and too often has the smallness 
of these schools so limited the nature 
and content of the education provided 
in them that the rural child has had to 
be content with a high-school education 
available in name rather than in ac- 
tuality. 

Careless administration has in many 
cases been to blame for the small high 
schools and the problems obtaining in 
them. The process of extending high- 
school education to rural areas cannot 
always be said to have proceeded in- 
telligently. The high-school needs pe- 
culiar to any given community have 
seldom been carefully studied, and the 
best means of caring for such needs 
have not been completely ascertained. 

High schools have been established 
without regard either to the present or 
to the future number of eligible candi- 
dates available for this level of educa- 
tion. The minimum number of pupils 
necessary to provide the proper social 
setting and educational experiences for 
an acceptable quality of secondary edu- 
cation has seldom been ascertained or 
fully considered. The size of enroll- 
ment needed to enable a high school to 
operate either at optimum or at eco- 
nomically justifiable costs has not often 
been determined or taken into account 
when a new high school has been estab- 
lished. ; 

The comparison of the. cost of pro- 
viding a local high school to that of 


making secondary education available 
through some other administrative 
scheme has frequently not been suffi- 
ciently studied. The total result ob- 
tained when an attempt is made to 
stretch the available funds, housing 
space, teaching staff and equipment, 
which were formerly needed to afford 
a very meager type of elementary edu- 
cation, so that a secondary program 
may be made possible has often re- 
ceived less attention than it has de- 
served. 

Another reason why the development 
of the rural high school has been so 
haphazard is that there have been so 
few of ‘our educational leaders who 
have taken a serious interest in these 
schools. Most of the high-priced lead- 
ership of secondary education is ad- 
ministratively associated with the 
larger schools. Universities and re- 
search centers are usually located in 
cities, and their scholars conduct most 
of their researches in schools near at 
hand. It is the larger schools which 
hold membership in educational asso- 
ciations, and it is these same large 
schools from which delegates go to the 
professional conferences. Naturally 
the problems peculiar to the small 
school situation have remained largely 
unsolved and serious errors have been 
committed. 

In recent years students of secondary 
education have come to realize the need 
for more specifie attention to the small 
school situation and there has been 
some disposition to differentiate the 
problems of high-school education on 
the basis of size of enrollment. But 
these differentiations have not gone far 
enough. Students in the field of sec- 
ondary education who have recognized 
the fact that the problems, the prac- 
tices, and the very nature of secondary 
education are greatly different in small 
and rural high schools from those pres- 
ent in large schools located in the 
cities, and who accordingly have dif- 
ferentiated the statistical and experi- 
mental data presented in their studies, 
have too often stopped short of the 
point where the most extreme differ- 
ences obtain. 

Many of the problems of secondary 
education in rural communities are in- 
herent in the smallness of the rural 
high school. These problems are the 
natural outcome of a small enrollment, 
few teachers, meager equipment, lim- 
ited taxing unit, and inferior leader- 
ship. They are therefore regarded by 
many as unsolvable. ~ But this is true 
only in so far as we insist upon the 
present forms of school administration 
and organization. 

Rural. high schools involve the future 
social and economic welfare of a large 
and important part of our society, and 
they have far-reaching influences upon 
the building and functioning of our 
whole educational system. More and 
deeper study of the problems of. sec- 
ondary education in rural communities 
is urgently needed in a large number 
of the States. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion, recognizing the above situation 
aid realizing that one of the first steps 
toward its improvement is to ascertain 
with definiteness just how small these 
schools are, how many of them there 
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State Not Ready to Accept What Authorities 
Claim Is Ideal Compensation Act, According 
to Commissioner in Charge of Law 


By G. CLAY 


Commissioner of Workmen’s Com 


N EMINENT authority has esti- 
mated that industrial accidents 
in the United States annually 
cause at least 25,000 deaths, a like num- 
ber of serious permanent disabilities 
and some 2,000,000 temporary disabil- 
ities of more than three days’ duration, 
informs us that the total casualties of 
the American Expeditionary Force in 
the World War did not equal the cas- 
ualties to American workmen in peace- 
ful employments between April, 1917, 
and the signing of the Armistice, and 
that the toll of life and limb exacted 
by American industries during the sec- 
ond decade of the twentieth century ex- 
ceeds the Nation’s losses in battle from 
the Declaration of Independence to the 
present day. 

This authority has further estimated 
that the direct loss to the Nation from 
industrial accidents economically is not 
short of $1,000,000,000 annually. 

War has over a long period of years 
been regarded as the most destructive 
of all-agencies. Yet on reflection one 
is brought to the realization that peace 
has its perils, and that industrial occu- 
pation presents dangers as well as the 
battle field. : 

How does the Kansas situation com- 
pare with the picture of the Nation as 
given above? We must limit our com- 
parison due to the fact that our Com- 
pensation Act does not include all 
workers. The #920 census report gives 
the number of persons, male and fe- 
male, gainfully occupied in this State 
as 624,391. 
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Information is not available to ascer- 
tain the number of workmen covered 
by our Compensation Act. Using data 
from the 1920 census report and re- 
ports of our Labor Department on in- 
formation furnished by the Factory and 
Mine Inspection Departments and mak- 
ing estimated allowance as nearly ac- 
curate as we know, we may: approxi- 
mate 175,000 employes as being covered 
by the act. A figure that cannot be 
definitely substantiated, yet no doubt is 
fairly accurate. 

We ascertain on a study of the table 
of accidents herein that 12,307 of these 
workmen met with injury, resulting 
from their employments, disabling them 
for more than the remainder of the day, 
shift or turn on which they were work- 
ing. Thus, on the estimate of 175,000 
employes being affected, we find better 
than 1 out of every 14 workmen were 
injured. We find 114 met death and 
396 were permanently disabled, either 
partially or totally, and 11,797 sus- 
tained injuries resulting in temporary 
disabilities. Of these, 7 meeting with 
death, 20 with permanent disabilities 
(either partial or total) and 1,137 with 
temporary disabilities were minors. 

Of 302 cases of fatal, permanent to- 
tal and permanent partial disabilities 
which were pending, and 566 of such 
cases which were closed during the 
year, or a total of 868 such cases, it: is 
estimated that :. loss of 877,229 working 
days. were involved, and of+the 566 
cases’ closed by final release, thus mak- 
ing available amount of compensation 
paid, it is found there was a compensa- 
tion cost of $275,989. Medical cost re- 
ported in 431 of these 566 cases 
amounted to $48,592. This is to be con- 
sidered far helow the actual amount 
for this item due to the fact that the 
act provides for only limited liability 
for medical cost and hospitalization 
(maximum $200). 
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ensation, State of Kansas 


_ In 5,726 cases closed by final releases, 
including all types of disability, there 
was a compensation cost of $713,107 
and a medical cost of $203,799 in 4,127 
of the 5,726 cases reported. The medi- 
cal cost of industrial accidents occur- 
ring to workmen under the Compensa- 


“tion Act is no doubt in all upwards of 


$500,000, and the cost in compensation 
approximately $1,000,000. ' 

: One must realize that. the waste of 
time and economic cost of industria 
accidents is of serious moment. Also, 
to the time lost by the individuals in- 
jured should be added-the lost motion 
involved by the :ndustry itself due to 
shock to fellow workmen and decreased 
efficiency through period of training a 
new workman to an acquaintance.of the 
Position to be filled. 


ry 


The cause of greatest concern should 
be _the matter of human - suffering. 
Writers of textbooks on the subject 
have gone so far as to state that 75 
per cent of industrial accidents are 
avoidable. This seems a rather large 
percentage. However, it is not to be 
questioned that there is much that may 
be done first and foremost to the: pre- 
véntion of accidents and human suffer- 
ing resulting therefrom, and also ad- 
vancement in the economic care of the 
injured and resulting dependency. 

The problem of wastage of time, eco- 
nomic cost and. human suffering result- 
ing from industrial accidents, to be: 
fully solved, needs not only an active - 
interest of employer and employe but 
the concern of society as well. . The 
purchasing public pays the bill. : 

Workmen’s compensation is no doubt 
a potent factor to accident reduction 
due to the fact that it asserts constant 
economic pressure and reminders at 
such frequent intervals as to keep the 
employer's attention focused upon acci- 
dent prevention. 


But compensation has primarily to do 
with the care of the workman after 
meeting with an accident. Constant 
improvements have been made in most 
all States toward more favorable laws 
from the workman’s standpoint, and 
some improvements have been made 
from time to time in Kansas. A great 
deal has been said about an ideal work- 
men’s compensation act. Not even the 
principal industrial States of the Na- 
tion have yet reached the point of the 
adoption of what-has been advocated 
by authorities as an ideal compensation 
act, so that it goes without saying that 
Kansas is in’ no position to consider 
such a thing at this time. 
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The Compensation Act of this State 
has been construed as a contract rela- 
tion between employer and employe. 
Both of these parties are directly con- 
cerned in the matter and the Commis- 
sioner is endeavoring to bring about:as 
much as possible a common under- 
standing between the two parties to 
this contract as to what improvements 
can be afforded by industries at this 
time and shoyld be recommended for 
consideration by the State Legislature. 

Experience has taught that’ there is 
needed remedy of the procedure pre- 
scribed from the standpoint of the 
workman being given a fair opportu- 
nity to avail himself of what.the act 
intends he should have and also as to 
what should be provided in the way of 
compensation, 


P arking in Dangerous Places 


Avoidance of Hill Crests and Curves 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


HEN A MOTORIST stops his 
W car just beyond the crest of a 

hill or around a curve where it 
cannot be seen by overtaking traffic 
and the result of that blunder is a 
crash, it is incorrect to classify it as 
an accident. The word “accident” 
carries with it the suggestion of un- 
avoidability. : 

This type of mishap is avoidable, 
which makes all the more conspicuous 
the guilt of the driver who exercises 
such poor judgment as to stop his car 
where it cannot be clearly seen by over- 
taking vehicles. Ever since traffic be- 
gan to be regulated in this country, 
drivers have been warned against the 


are, how extensive a program of sec- 
ondary education they undertake, how 
well they reach the children dependent 
upon them for an education, and in 
which States the small high schools 
predominate, has issued a bulletin giv- 
ing these basic facts. ‘The bulletin is 
published under the title, “The Small- 
ness of America’s Rural High Schools,” 
om is designated as Bulletin, 1930, 
o. 18, 


danger of this practice. Such a warn- 
ing, and the application of a penalty 
for failing to heed it, shquld not -be 
necessary. 

Anyone mentally qualified to drive a 
motor vehicle should subconsciously 
know the dangers involved. Appar- 
ently there are a large number who do 
not. When they have occasion to stop 
they apparently think of nothing but 
stopping. ‘ 

One of the most conspicuous cases 
of this kind was recorded ‘recently in a 
neighboring State. Acar developed a 
flat tire just at the crest of a hill. The 
driver pulled over to the right, as the 
law required him to do, but he forgot 
all about pulling down the grade to a 
Place where he could be seen. 

Another car approaching over the 
crest of the hill crashed into the parked 
machine. Although it seems inconceiv- 
able, while the two drivers were dis- 
cussing the mishap, a third car came 
along and rammed the second machine. 
Not until then, however, did any of the 
occupants of either of the. first two cars 
think to go -back and flag other ma- 
chines. ; 

Such mishaps are not accidents, 
They never can be so regarded. 
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